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When the Statistical Account of Bengal by Sir W. W. 
Hunter waa published, the district of Darbhanga had only 
recently been constituted, and it was treated as part of the 
old district of Tixhiit, in which it was comprised until 
1875, The jn'esent Tolume is, therefore, the first Gazetteer 
in which Darbhanga has been treated as a separate distrcit.. 
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OF THE 

DARBI-rAN'QA DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I, 

I’HYSIOAL ASPECTS. 

The district of Darbiidiiga, -wliicli forms tho north-eaBteru auifBiiAi, 
portion of the Patna Division, lies between 25° 28' and 26“ 40' 
noitli latitude and between 85“ 31' and 86“ 44' east longitude. 

It contains a total area of 3,348 .srpiare miles ; and it is thus very 
much lai-ger than any county iu England or Ireland, except 
Yorkshire. Its shape is that of a fairly well-defined parallelo¬ 
gram, its mean length being greater than its mean breadth; its 
greatest length from noith-eaat to south-west is 96 miles. The 
principal civil station, which is also the most populous torni in 
the district, is Darhbanga, .situated in 26“ 10' N, and 85“ 54' E. 

The district is bounded on the north by Nepal, on the Bouud- 
east by the district of Bhagalpur, on the west by Muzaffarpur, a>’iea'! ’ 
on the south-east by the district of Mongliju’, and on the south¬ 
west by the Ganges, which divides it from the Patua district. 

It take.s its name from its chief town; and local patriotism Ori iu 
insists that Darbhanga is derived from Dmra Banrja or Dar-i- of name. 
Banejal, meaning tho door of Bengal. This derivation appears, 
however, to he philologically impo.ssible and also historically 
incorrect, as the division between Bengal and Bihar has always 
been much further to the east. It seems more probable that the 
name is derived from that of the traditional founder of the 
town, one Darbhangi Ehan, a iVTuhammadan freebooter, of whom 
little or nothing is known. The district formerly constituted 
part of Tirhut, a huge unwieldy district extending over 6 343 
square miles; but this vast extent of territory being beyond the 
administrative capacity of a single Collector, it was divided into 
two in 1875, the western portion being constituted the district 
of MuzaSarpur, and the eastern and larger portion being formed 
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ilit'i a tepaiate diitriot, oilled Darbhanga after the name of its 
head-q'miters. The name Tirhut is still, however, used as a ooa- 
voi.ienL appellation for the counti'j included in these two distriois. 

Daihhauga is a great alluvial plain with a general slope from 
no’.th ti south varie i b_y a depression in the centre, corresponding 
roughly with the Warisnagar thana. The country lies on a low 
level, in many places iudented with chains of shallow niarshes, 
marking the lines of drainage hy which the local rainfall and 
the overflow of the hill streams which intersect the distriot 
find their way southwards into the Ganges. The rivers flow- 
on rais‘--d beds, which they have gradually constriioted for them¬ 
selves out of the silt brought down from the mountains in Nepal. 
The idlnvial plain, diversified only hy these river ridges, is rich in 
all sorts of crops. In some tracts nothing hut an enormous stretch 
of rice fieldsmeefs fhe eye, but in others the level plain is dotted with 
numerous clusters of bamboos and groves of mango and sisii trees. 

Darhhangd is divided hy its interior river system into three 
well-defined physical dmsions. The first of these, starting from 
the south, is the tract in the extreme south-west of the district, 
comprising the thanas of Dalaingh Sarai and Samastiimr, w'hich 
are separate'! from th^ rest of the district hy the Little or Burh 
Gandak river. This area consists of a large block of upland with 
a few' r/triur-t or marshes here and there, and is the richest and 
most fertile portion of the district. The second main lohysical 
division corresponds roughly with the Warisuagar thana and 
consists of a small marshy r/adb hetw'een the Baghmati and Buih 
Gandak rivers. This tract is the lowest part of the district, and is 
liable to inundation Lorn the former river. The rest of the district, 
comprising the head-quarters and ITadhuhani subdivisions, consists 
of a vast low-lying plain intersected hy numerous streams and 
marshes, hut traversed also in parts hy upland ridges. The 
south-eastern portiou, corresponding roughly w-ith the thanas nf 
Bahera and Itusera, is, in the raiuy season, mainly a vast chair 
of temporary lakes, joined together by the numerous beds of tlie 
hill_ streams which pass through the Madhuhani subdivision on 
their Way fioiu hepal to the Ganges. Large tracts in this area 
do not dry up till well on in the cold weather, and in some pflaces 
communications are open for only • three or four mouths of the 
year. lu the Aradhubani subdivision, the land is generally 
higher, especially in the three western thanas and in the south 
of Phnlparas, which contain stretches of high land. 

The distriot thus contains three main river systems tire 
Ganges, the Little Gandak, and the Kamla-TiljOga group of rivers. 
The Ganges forms part of the southern boundary of Darhliang-a 
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and further north the Little Gandak separates the greater portion 
of the Samastipur subdivision from the rest of the district. That 
subdivision itself contains no rivers of any importance, but to • 
the north there is a network of rivers and streams, called the 
Eamla-Tiljuga group, most of which converge on the extreme 
south-east comer of the district. In the MadhubanT and head- • 
quarters subdivisions, practically all the rivers are liable to overflow 
their banks during heavy floods, but they rapidly drain off into 
the low-lying country in the south-east of the district, on whioli 
all the lines of drainage north of the Little Gandak converge. 

Their most marked characteristic in this portion of their course 
is that they flow on ridges elevated above the surrounding country, 
and each pair of rivers thus encloses a shallow depression, consist¬ 
ing of a series of ehaurs or low lands leading into one another and 
for min g the drainage channels of the country. 

The Ganges skirts the district for 20 miles, but there are no 'Hie 
large marts on its bank in this portion of its course. It is 
nowhere fordable at any time of the year, and its channel, when 
clear of sand-banks, is generally about a mile wide. In the 
rains, however, its breadth is much greater, large expanses of 
sand, which fringe its banks at other seasons, being then covered 
with water. These sand-banks are constantly changing, fonniug 
and re-forming in the most capricious w'ay. Generally speaking, 
the bank on the Darbhanga side is sloping and ill-defined ; and 
the low-lying land.s in the neighbourhood are annually flooded. 

The only sti’eaui of any importance wliich joins the Ganges The Buys, 
direct, and not by way of the other river systems, is the Baya. 

This river is an overflow of the Great Gandak, which forms the 
boundary between Muzaffarpur and Saran. After flowing through 
the south of Muzaffarpur, it runs through part of the Dalsingh 
Sarai thana iu this district, and finally joins tlie Ganges just 
below Dhanespur at the extreme south-east corner of the 
Samastipur subdivision. 


The Little Gandak, nr the Burli Gandak, as it is also The Little 
called, is an important river throughout its course, in Ohamparan 
Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga and Norih Monghyr. In all these 
districts it marks a cleoiiy defined division of the oomitiy. It enters 
the Darbhanga disti-iot near Piisa, and after flowing past Samas¬ 
tipur, leaves it jiist below Busera. Though its importance has 
been di^iahed by the railway, it is still a valuable trade high¬ 
way and there are many large bazars and marts on its banks 

It is navigable, practically aU the year round, for country boats 
of fair size. Its offshoots, the Jamwari and the Balan, iLve it 
ear Piisa and, after flowing tlirongh the south-west of the 
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Samastipur subdmsion, rejoiu tlie parent stream in Monglijn, 
before it flo-ws into the Granges at Kbngaria. 

The Kara- All tlie rivers in the head-cpiarters and Madimban! subdivisions 
is-Tiljaga Ppjong to the Kamla-Tiljiiga group, so called because they 
converge at Tilateswar in the south-east corner of Eusera thana, 
• and are thencefoinvard Imomi indiscriminately by cither name, 
while proceeding tlnough ilonghyr and Bhagalpnr to join the 
Ganges and the Kosi b}' various tortuous courses. The first of 
the group, the Baghinati, rises in Xepiil, and during its course 
through Darbhanga pursues an easterly direction parallel to the 
Bnrh Gandak; it formerly joined this river near Eusera, but 
nnthin the past 30 years it has cut out a new bed for itself, and now 
flows into the Karai and joins the Tiljiiga at Tilakeswar. The 
Karai, prior to its junction with the Baghmati, is an unimportant 
stream. The Little Baghmati, on wlrich the town of Darbhanga 
stands, also finds its way to the Tiljiiga by the bed of the Karai. 
Its chief tributary is the Dhaus, which runs through the north¬ 
west of Benipatl thana. The Little Baghmati was formerly 
joined near Kamtaul by the Kamla, a river whose old beds are 
found all over the north of the Madhiibani subdivision. It used 
to flow 10 miles east of Madhubani town, but now passes 10 miles 
to the west of it, its main channel running about 4 miles east of 
Darbhanga tonm past Bnhera, Singia and Hirni to Tilakeswar. 
It is a fairly large river in the rains and is liable to heavy floods. 
Still fm^her east is the Little Balan, a deep and narrow river 
with a well-deflned bed, which rims south through the eastern 
part of Khajauli and MadhubanI thanas, and joins the Tiljuga 
near Eusera. The Balan proper, also known as the Bhati Balan, 
is a river with a,wide shifting sandy bed, also liable to heavy floods, 
but practicaUy dry during a great part of the year. Its old beds 
axe found all over the north of Phulparas thana. Last comes the 
Tiljiiga, which rises in Nepal and skuds the entire eastern bound¬ 
ary of the district, though parts of it lie in the Bhagalpnr district. 

In Darbhanga and Muzalfarpur the Kamla is worshijjped as 
the younger sister of the Ganges, and receives similar offerings 
of goats, which are thrown ahve into the river and are then 
taken by Mallahs. "Women pray to this river goddess for issue ; 
children are taken to the river bank when their heads are first shav¬ 
ed , and she is worshipped when new tanks or 'weUs are excavated, 
GEOLoar. Darbhanga is a level plain rising very gradually towards the 
Himalayas, and with a belt of fairly high land along 
6 mk of the Granges. Between these two extremes the general 
e eva 'on is lover, and considerable areas are liable to immdation. 
e soil consists mainly of the older alluvium or hangar, a 
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yello-ft-ish clay witlL frequent deposits of kankav, but in parts ibis 
has been cut away by the rivers rushing down from the Hima¬ 
layas, and tlie low land, through which the latter find an 
exit to the Ganges, is cojiiposed of more recent deposits of 
sand and silt brought down by them when in flood. The 
soil of the district is thus entirely alluvial. It is impregnated 
in parts with saltpetre and other salts; and occasionally beds of 
kaii/itir, nr nodular limestone of an inferior cpiality, are met with.* 

'■ The essential features, ” writes Major D. Prain, i.M.s., in Botant. 
Bengal Plants, “ of the vegetation in the area to the north of 
the Ganges, from the Gandalc' on the west to the Brahmaputra 
on the east, as we pass from north to south, are as folio ws. First, 
a narrow, more or less sloping, gravelly submontane tract along 
the base of the Himalaya, covered, except along river-beds, with 
a dense forest, the constituent species of which are those that 
occur on the lower slopies of the mountains themselves. In exist¬ 
ing river beds only a few tough flexible bushes occur; along 
abandoned shingly river-courses the jungle is open and park-liie, 
and the species ai’e those characteristic of a drier climate than 
obtains in the forest alongside. This submontane forest is 
normally succeeded by a belt of swamjiy land of varying width, 
covered with long reedy grasses. Further out into the plain 
the ground as a rule rises somewhat, and, if so high as to be free 
from inundations, is in waste tracts usually covered with open 
jungle of a bushy character in the western parts, taller and more 
park-like in the central clistiicts, and mixed with rc-ecly grass or 
sometimes consisting only of tall grass as we pass to the east. 

Much of this tract, however, especially in the west, is under 
cultivation, and is then bare or diversified rvith bamboos, palms, 
and orchards of mangoes, or, loss often,'’ groves of other trees; 
in and about the villages theinselves the mangoes are often 
accompanied by a number of tree-weeds and semi-spioutanoons, 
more or less useful, bushes and trees.’' 

For botanical purposes Darbbanga forms part of Tirbut, i.e., 
the region lying from west to east between the Gandak and Kosi, 
and from north to south between the suh-IIimalayan forest and 
(be Ganges. Tbo botanical features of this tract are iu many 
ways dilferGnt from those of Bihar, i./’., the tract extending from 
the Son on the west to the old bed of the Bbagiratbi on the oast, 
and lying Irom north to south between the Ganges and the r/hdls 
of Chota Nagpur. Together they form an integral p)orLion of 
lire Upper Gangetic plain, but, as Major Prain points out, 

‘‘ Tirhut is wholly flat, wberca.s BiliM is much diversified by hills 
Bihar, too, is apipreciably drier thoA Tirhut, and these two 
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oircTimstanceB, greater diversity of surface and less humidity, 
account for the presence in Biliar of many species tliat are absent 
from Tirliut. Anotlier and, though, an aeoideiital, not less import¬ 
ant factor in influencing the vegetation of Tirhut is the density 
of the population. So close, in consequence, is the tilth, that 
throughout whole districts field is conterminous with field, and 
the cultivated land abuts .so closely on wayside and watercourse 
bb to leave no foothold for those species that form the roadside 
hedges and fill the weedy waste places so characteristio of Lower 
Bengal. Even the village shrubberies that constitute so marked 
a feature of much of om' area, are in Tirhut conspicuous by their 
absence. The result is that, except for the water-plauts in the 
smaller streams and sluggish rivers, the vegetation of Tirhut is 
chiefly limited to the crops with their concomitant field-weeds; 
even the latter are often conspicuous by their paucity. ” 

The following is an account of the different botanical species 
found ill Darhhanga :— 

The ground is under close cultivation, and besides the crops 
carries only a few field-weeds, except for a few very small patches 
of jungle, whereof the ehief constituents are the red cotton tree 
{Bomha.r iiialabarknm), lhair {Acaoia Catechu) and sisv {Dalbecgia 
Bi&soo) ; in these part., there is an under-growth of euphorhiaoeous 
and urtioaceous shrubs .and tree-weeds, like Breynia, Trema, 
Flueygia, BhyUunthii-f and Glochidioii. Occasionally also large 
stretches of grass land are found, of wliich the cMef species are 
Erarjroiiiis cynosuroutes, Anclropogon interinedium, Imperata arun- 
dinacea, Sitccharam spontaneum. These are interspersed with 
smaller spots of nsar land sparingly beset with Andrepogon 
acicukdus, Biplachne, Bporobolus and similar grasses. Near 
villages small shmhheries may he found containing mango, 
shu, Eugenia Jambolana, various species of Ficun, an oooa- 
donal tamarind and a few other semi-spontaneous and more or 
less useful speoies. Both the palmyra {Borawis flabelUfer) and the 
khajur {PhmnU- sylvestris) ocour planted and at times self-sown, 
hut neither in great abundance. By the roadsides or round ■\illag6 
entdoaures, hedges of Jalropha Ourcas, Geesa^pinia tepinria, Qreiom 
and similar shrubs are often covered with climbing species of 
Convoh'uhurcr, Tragia involuarata and various species of Vifin, 
Hedge-row weeds are represented by Jati opka gos&ypifolin, BaHy- 
nia diandra and similar plants. The field and roadside weeds 
include various grasses and sedges, chiefly species of Paniciim 
and OyperuB ; prostrate species of EvolvuJns, Indigofera^ lonidium, 
Be&modium ; and herbaceous species of FhyJIanthuSf Euphorbia, 
Stdiofropium, and the like. In waste comers and on railway 
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embankments tbieketa of sisu, derived both from seeds and root- 
auckers, verj’’ readily appear. The sluggish, streams and ponds 
are filled with water weeds, submerged Ccvatoijlnjlhun, Eydnlla, 
VitUimeria, OtteUn, and ^Qs-iing Eotamogctm, Nehimhimn^Nyiiiphcea, 
Trapa, Jimiwa, Ipomcea^ the sides being often fringed by reedy 
grasses and bulniahes occasionally intermixed with tamarisk bushes. 

Tiihut was formerly famous for the x’ariety of its fauna in 
the days when foiests covered large stretches of land which are 
now under the plough. “ 1 he buffaloes, " says the author of the 
Aiu-i-Akbari, “ are so savage that they will nttaok a tiger. There 
are many lakes, and in one of them the water never decreases, 
and tlie depth is unfathomable. Groves of mango trees extend 
to a distance of 20 kos, delighting the eye. In the rainy season 
gazelle, deer and tiger frequent the cultivated spots and are himt- 
ed by the inhabitants. The deer they Burrotmd with an enclo¬ 
sure, and take them when they please. Even towards the close 
of the ISth century wild animals were still verj^ plentiful. A 
few years before the i'erraunent Settleiueut rewards were paid for 
the slaughter of 51 tigers in a single year; there wfi.s much -waste 
land in the north of tlie district inhabited by the beasts of prey 
that cultivation had driven out of the more southern tracts; and 
the deinedatious of herds of -wild elephants were a smious clanger. 

The advance of cultivation, the growth of the population, 
and the extension of means of oommunicatic u have now driven 
the -wild animals Avhich formerly infested the district haol: to the 
jungles of Nepal; and there is no jungle left sulficienlly large and 
dense to promde shelter for the larger beasts of prey, Leopards 
are occasionally found in patches of jungle to-'varcls the north, 
but only for a few months at a time, aud they are merely stray 
msitora from Nepal. Wolves and bysenas are met with hut rarely. 
Jackals are numerous; they often carry oii goats aud kids, and 
sometimes children. The fox, wild cat, martin and civet are the 
other Email predatoiy animals common in the district. The mon¬ 
goose, hare and porcupine are plentiful tow-nrcls the south. The 
only representatives of the XJngulata are nilijai {Bosehpl.us tiago- 
camelus) and wild pig. J'he former are not common, but are 
sometimes found in considerable numbers in large patches of 
thatching grass. Lately, however, there has been an influx of m/yai 
causing considerable damage to the standing crops. The wild piig 
has also become scarcer, as the waste lands and patches of jungle 
and grass which were formerly common have been brought more 
and more under cultivation, hie does little damage, except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a few large grasses, where he 
now makes his home. Whenever he can be found, he is still 
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Inmted "with the same keeimess by the Euiopeans of the district; 
and though his kind has decreased in number, he retains the same 
qualities of cunning, hardihood and courage ■which make pig¬ 
sticking one of the finest sports in the -world. 

Oaiiie q] 2 e game birds of the district are not numerous. They consist 

' ' of quail of various kinds in small numbers, a fe-w snipe, grey 

parti-idge, and a fe-w black partridge in patches of thatcluDg 
grass. Duck of all kinds come in at the beginning of cold 
■weather. They are found in the early part of the season in 
the big clmirs, -where rice is gro-^'ing, before the -water has dried 
up. They go later to the numerous tanks -which are found all 
over the country. The following kinds of duck and teal are 
kno-wn;—the red-beaded, -white-eyed and crested pochard, pin-tail 
and shoveller duck, widgeon, ruddy sheldrake, hlne-winged, 
whistliug and cotton.teal. The spotted hill duok, -whistler and 
cotton teal hreecl here Snipe, plover, cranes, storks, oniiew and 
nmnerous sorts of -waders are regular visitors. 

Fish. Most of the rivers and lakes, and many of the tanks ahouud 

in small fish, such as ra/iit, mini,Jn.nr, bacfnid, teiiard, siiuj/ii, batld, 
mullet, a great variety of the smaller oarp, poach and dace¬ 
like fish, a predatory fish known as hodri, and a flatsicled fish 
called Luna, some of -which grow to a largo size. The fiibsa has 
sometimes been found in the Little Gandak, In the latter river 
and in the Baghmati and other larger rivers, the Gangetic porpoise 
is fairly common, The common turtle is also found in the larger 
rivers and lakes. The i/haridl or fisli-oating crocodile and the 
mugger or suub-iiosed variety, locally called inch, are found in 
most of the rivers. The former are occasionally of great size, 
gharidls 20 feet and more in length having been shot.* 

CMirATB, The climate of Darbhnnga is generally dry, bracing and 
healthy. The range of the thermometer is not so great as in the 
south of the Patna Dhd.sion; and though the heat is greater than 
in the deltaio districts of Bengal proper, the dryness of the 
atmosphere renders its effects less enervating. The year is dmded 
into three well-defined periods—the cold weather, the hot weather, 
and the rainy season. The first commences early in November, 
and may he said to last till nearly the end of March ; for though 
the days then begin to be hot, the nig-hts and early mornings 
con'tinne comparatively cool and fresh. It would he diffioult to 
find a more delightful climate than that which Darhhanga enjoys 
at this time of the year. The days are bright, warm and invigora- 
ting ; and as soon as the sun sets, the temperature falls, and a 


» I am to Mr. W. Egorton, 1. C. S„ CoBecitcr of Darbhangii, for 

thii account of the Fauna of the district. 
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fire is afc once a comfort and a necessity. The kot season, 
commenoing early in April, is nsliered in by dust-storms and west 
winds, wbiob often cause the tempieiature to rise above 96° in the 
shade. The heat is most intense in May, and unless broken by 
frequent rain, continues to increase until the gathering clouds 
herald the approach of the rainy season. In an exceptional year, 
the wind may blow steadily from the east, but such seasons, 
though pool, are not healthy. The west winds, on the other hand, 
though they parch up vegetation and raise immense clouds of 
dust, are generally healthy, and even pleasant, for when they 
blow, the interior of the houses can be kept cool by means of 
screens of moistened scented grass (J:has-klm iat(is ); these aro 
placed at the windows, and kept constantly wet, so that the 
hot wind blows into the house cooled and tempered. About the 
middle of June is the usual date for the eommenoement of the 
rains. Sometimes a few days' downpour is succeeded by a 
week or ten days of fair weather before the rains i eally break. 

The rainy season continues till the end of SopterSher or the 
middle of October, when the saturated ground begins to dry. 

This is considered to be the most trying season of the year ; the 
air is hot and steamy, while the sun’s rays are still powerful. 

The temperatme then gradually diminishes, and by November 
the mornings become perceptibly oool. 

In spite of the chy westerly winds experienced in the hot Tempeni- 
season, the temperature is not so excessive as in South Bihar, the 
highest on record at Darbhanga being 107° in 1891. The mean 
maximum temperature ranges from 73° in January to 96° in 
April and May, and falls to 75° in Deoember, more than half the 
change taldng place in November and December. The mean 
minimum temperature varies from 52° in January to 80“ iu July, 
the lowest ever recorded betug 38“ in January 1878. 

Humidity is, on an average, just over 60 per cent, of satura- 
turn in khircli and April, 70 in May, and generally between 80 
and 90 in other mouths, Iho highest being 88 in July and 
August. 


During the months November to April fine dry weather, PaiaMi 
with an almost entire absence of cloud and rainfall, prevails, and 
only a fraction of an inch falls monthly. In normal years the 
monsoon breaks in June, when there are 7'4 inches of rain • the 
hemuest rainfall occurs in July and August, varying from 12'0 
mehes in the former to 12-9 inches in the latter month ; and the 
ramtall then decreases to 9'9 inohes in Seiitemben At this period 
rainialt IS heavy in the submontane tract, partly owing to the 
heavy showers which occur when cyclonic storms break up ou 
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reaching the hills, and partly because the nionsoou ouiTent is 
stronger towards ilie west along the foot of the hills. 

Statistics of the rainfall at the various recording stations are 
given below for the cold weather (November to February), the 
hot weather (March to May), and the rainy season (June to 
October). The figures shewn are the averages recorded from the 
earliest year in which rainfall was systematically registered up 
to the end of 1906. 


SrAiioss. 

Yiifirs re¬ 
corded. 

November 
to febru- 
ary. 

March 
to Miiy. 

June to 
October. 

Annual 

avfirage.| 

Daebbanga . 


1-28 

3-65 

41-16 

■ 

Baheba 

15-16 

rso 

4’22 

4S'66 

641? 

RrSEEA . 

15-16 

1-28 

3-11 

44'68 

48-07 

Madhubaji 

i 


1'36 

4-21 

44-53 


Sahasiiecb . 

30-31 

1-41 

i-P3 

42-1^ 

16-51 
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CHAPTER n. 

HISTORY. 

DATinHA 2 fGA, lying on one of the grreat lines of Aryan immigra- I’n*- 
tion, -was occupied at an early period by races of Aryan descent; j®®’” 

and according to the legend preserved in Yedic literature, it formed 
part of the country in rvhich the Videhas settled on their migration 
from the Punjab. The legend relates that Agni, the god of fire, 
accompanied the Yidehaa on their march eastwards from the banks 
of the Saraswati, and when they came to the broad stream of the 
Glandak, informed them that then home lay to the east of the river- 
Thenoefoi-ward, the Yidehas lived to the east of the Gandakj 
where they cleared the marshes, cultivated the virgin sod, and 
founded a great and powerful kingdom. This kingdom was in 
course of time ruled over by king Janaka, round whose name a 
halo of legend olmgs. Under his rule, according to Hindu 
mythology, the kingdom of Mithila was the, most civilized 
kingdom in India, His court was a centre of learning and 
attracted all the most learned men of the time ; Yedic literature 
was enriched hy the studies of the scholars who flocked there ; 
his chief priest, Tajuavalkya, inaugurated the stupendous task 
of revising the Tajur Yedas ; and the speculations of the monarch 
himself, enshrined in the sacred works called the IJpauishods, are 
still cherished with veneration by the Hindu community. The 
centre of thi.s enlightened kingdom of Yideha was apparently in 
Tirhut; the capital was Mithila, which is probably identifiable with 
that of Janakpur, a town a short distance to the north-west of the 
district in Nepal temtory, the name of which preserves the memory 
of the scholar-king who made it Ms capital; and tradition points to 
the village of Phulhar in the north-east corner of the Benipati 
thSna as the flower-garden where the king’s priests used to gather 
flowers for the worship of the gods, and identifies its temple 
with that of the Devi GirijJ worshipped hy Sita before her 
marriage with^ Rima. The legends inspired hy local patrio- 
make this tract of country the home of several rishis. 

At the ]unetion of the rivers Jamuua and Kamla there dwelt the 
^eat sage, Jai Muni RisM, who compHed a learned treatise on the 
laws of justice in relation to the worship of the gods; the village 
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of Kakraul at the eastern junction, of the ICainla and Karai was the 
abode of the sage Kapildeva Muni, the celebrated author of the 
collection of Vedio hymns called the Sauthya Toga ; while in the 
north-west corner of the Darbhanga thana there stands to this day 
tho Brahrannical village of Ahiari, where lived the third member 
of the famous trio of Tirhut sages, Gautama Itishi, the author of 
the Nyaya Sastra and the husband of Ahalya, from whom the 
village is said to have derived its name. Similarly, the neigh¬ 
bouring village of Bisaul is believed to mark the site of the 
hermitage of the sage Tiswatra, and at Jagban, near the Kamtaul 
railway station, a banyan tree extending over a large area is 
adored as the hermitage of Tajnavalkya. 

The earliest event, however, which can claim historic reality is 
the rise of the Yrijjion oligarehical republic, which apparently 
replaced the old monarchical rule of Videha, while the centre of 
power shifted from Mithila to Vaisali, the modern Basarh in the 
adjoining district of MuzafEarpur. The Yrijjians included eight 
confederate olans, of whom the Lichohhavis were tho inost 
important. The growing power of the latter brought them into 
collision with the kingdom of Magadha, tho limits of which 
roughly corresponded at this time with the modern districts of 
Patna and Gaya. Bimbisara {cir. 519 B. 0.), the foimdor of the 
Magadhon imperial power, had strengthened his position hy matri¬ 
monial alliances with the more powerful of the neighhouring States, 
taking one consort from the royal family of Kosala, a kingdom to 
the west of Tirhut, and another from the intlnential Lichohhavi 
elan at Yaisali. His murder hy his son Aj atasatrii involved tho 
parricide in war with the aged king of Kosala, whoso sister, the 
queen of the murdered Bimbisara, is said to have died of grief. 
This war ending with the complete victory of Aj atasatrii, his 
ambition nest induced him to imdertake the conquest of the 
country now known as Tirhut, in which tho Lichohhavi clan occu¬ 
pied a prominent position (cir. 490 B.O.). The invasion was 
successful; the Liohchhavi capital, Yaisali, was occupied; and Ajata- 
satru became mossier of Tirhut. It is probable* that the invader 
carried his victorious arms to their natural limit, the foot of the 
mountains, and that from this time the whole country hotweon the 
Ganges and the Himalayas became subject, more or less directly, 
to tho suzerainty of ilagadha. Prom this time too dates the 
foundation of Pataliputra (Patnal, as the victor erected a fortress 
at the village of Patali on the Ganges to cinb his Lichohhavi 
opponents, and the foundations of a city nestling under the shelter 
of the fortress were laid hy his grandson Hdaya (ci)‘. 434 B.O.)_. 

» Early History of India by V. A. Sinitb. 
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Darbhanga must have shared in the religions ferment n^hich so 
(leeiily stirred the hearts of the dn’tllers in the G-angetic valley in jninisai, 
the sixtli century B.G. Korth of the Gauges this movement seems 
to liave centred at Vaisali, n'hicli ivas thrice visited hy3nddha, 
and vas also the home of Mahavira Vardhamaua, the founder or 
rather developer of Jainism. The scene of Mahavira’s ministry was 
laid in Noiili and South Bihar; and here in a long wandering.life 
of 42 years, he succeeded in gatliefing a considerable following of 
niouts, known ns the Xigranthas or men who discarded all social 
ties, who after ilahavira’s death (rir. 490 B.G.) spread •over the 
rvliole of India and became known as the Jains. About the same 
time, Buddha was engaged in his ministry in the same tract of 
country, and it seems beyond doubt that rvhen he was spreading his 
doctrines at the neighbouring oitj' of Vaisali, the people of Dar- 
hhanga must have been among those who welcomed his teaching. 

It is at least clear from the account of the second great Buddhist 
Council that by tlie fourth centuiy B.O. Tirlrat had become a cen¬ 
tre of Buddhism. This Council, it is said, was rendered'necessary 
by the laxity of the Vrijjian monks, who asserted the legality’of 
eertain relaxations of the rule of discipline. The result wasdhat 
the Buddhist community became split up into two coutending 
parties, the strict and the lax, and the convocation of a Council 
was necessary for the restoration of order. The Council was held 
at Vai.saU, hut the local monks failed to. convince the assembled 
brotherhood of the validity of tlieir claims, and all the relaxa¬ 
tions were finally prohibited. The fact, however, tluit tlie Council 
was held at aisali, and that the contentions of the local monks 
could cause such a schism in the Buddhist Church, sufficiently 
shows what a stronghold of Buddhism Tirlmt was at this time. 

For several centuries after this we have no record of the ’V’"''®''!!. 
history of Tirhut. It continued to form part of the territorv of the 
Vrijjians and Lichchhavis, who acknowdodged the suzerainty of 
the Maurya kings; hut while the western portion, lying on 
the ro^ml road from Patahputra to Nepal, was euiiched by the 
imperial monuments of Asoka, the eastern portion possesses no 
such remains. The capital, Yaisali, seems to have been over- 
•shadowed by Pataliputra, the seat of the Hlaurya kings; and 
during the reign of the Imperial Gupotas, it probably formed 
the head-quarters of Tirahhukti (Tirhut), one of the districts 
of their empiire. Eecent excavations’^ at Bnsarh have, however, 
disclosed remains w^hich throw some light on its history during tlie 
fourth and fifth century A.I). Seals of officials have been found. 
which very probably were attache d to letters addressed by imperial 

^Eepoi-t Arcli. Surv. Infl., 1903-04, 
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officers to the governors or chiefs of that district residing at Yaisali, 
among ■whom are certain officers who are distinctly defined as 
being in charge of Tirahhnkti; and the great number of other 
seals, attached to letters sent by merchants and bankers, point to 
the large commercial Iransacftions that were conducted in those days 
between the chiefs and important traders from Patna and other 
cities. Indeed, the presence of seals of mercantile and banking 
guilds lends some plausibility to'the suggestion that something like 
a Chamber of Commerce had been eatahlished even at that early 
date in Upper India ; while the titles of the chiefs or governors, 
such as the commander of the military forces, the head of the 
police, the chief chamberlain, the chief of the war-office treasury, 
the governor of the city and the chief of the Prince’s ministers 
show a well-organized and advanced foiun of government. 

Chineie It is not imtil the seventh century A.D. that we find a 
pilgrion. detailed account of the country in the records of Hiuen Tsiang’s 
travels, from wlyich it would appear that Tirhut comprised the 
territory of Vaisali to the south and the Vrijjian kingdom to the 
north. Hiuen Tsiang, who visited the country about 635 A.D,, 
describes the kingdom of Vaisali as about 1,000 miles (5,000 
li) in ch’cuit. The soil was rich and fertile, and flowers and fruit 
were produced in abundance, tbe mango and plantain being 
especially plentiful. The ohmate was agreeable aud temperate, 
the manners of the people were pure aud honest, and tliey loved 
rehgion and highly esteemed learning. To the north-east of 
Vaisali was the Vrijjian kingdom, some 800 miles (4,000 /i) in 
circuit, stretching away from east to west in a long narrow 
strip. The capital Ohansuna (Janakpur ?) was in ruins, and the 
inhabitants, who were of a quick and hasty temper, were mostly 
heretics who did not follow the law of Buddha. Hiuen Tsiang’s 
account of Vaisali shows that even there Buddhism was on the 
decline. Heretics and believers were living together, and he 
found the remains of hundreds of Buddhist monasteries ;"hut only 
three or four w'ere inhabited, and those sheltered hut a few monks. 
The Joins were numerous, as might he expected in the birth-place 
of their religion; and Brahmanioal Hindus worshipped at more 
than a score of shrines.* There is, however, proof that Buddhists 

* In describing the seals of the fourtli and fifth centuries, recently found at 
Basftrh, Dr. Bloch remarks—'* Turning to the emhlema on the seals, the first thing 
that strikes one is the total absence of any symbol of Buddhism, * * The evi¬ 
dence of the etnblems on the seals, so far as they have any connection with religious 
worship, together with the names occurring in the inscriptions and the seals hearing 
benedictory formulas, rather led me to conclude that most of the persons to whom 
the seals belonged ware fnllowera of the nrahraiuical creed or .Tainns, or both,*' 
Report Arch> Surv. Ind.. 1908-04. 
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remained there, probably until the conquest oC the country by the 
Muhammadans, in the Buddhist images recently found among 
its ruins, which belong to the end of Buddhist history in India. 

Erom the time of Hiuen Tsiang there is practically no histori- 
cal information regarding North Bihar until the asoendancy of the 
Pala djmaaty (800—1200 A.D.). At the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s 
visit it must have formed part of the dominions of Harsha, the 
powerful ruler of Northern India between 606 and 648 A.I)., who 
exercised a ceitain amount of control as suzerain over the whole of 
Bengal as far east as Assam and possessed Ml sovereign power over 
Western and Oentral Bengal. But after his death the local ohief- 
tainano doubt asserted their independence, and Tirhut passed 
under the rule of petty potentates. Early in the ninth century 
Gopala, the foimder of the Pala dynasty, became ruler of Bengal, 
and towards the close of his life {fiir. 850 A.B.) he extended his 
power westward over Bihar. In the 11th century the country 
was wrested fram the Palas hy the ambitious Jdngs of Chedi, a 
tract corresponding to the present Oentral Provinces; and in 
1019 A. D., it acknowledged the sovereignty of Gangeyadeva, who 
aimed at attaining paramount power in Northern India. The end 
of that century witnessed the rise of the power of the Sena Kings, 
who not only wrested their eastern provinces from the Palas, hut 
also appear to have cariied their arms northwards to North Bihar. 

Mithila formed the noi-th-westem province imder the Sena rule, 
winch in this part of Bihar is still commemorated by the use of 
the Lakshmana Sena era, the first current year (1119-20 A.B.) of 
which was apparently the date of either the accession or the coro¬ 
nation of Lakshmana Sena, the last great king of the Sena dynasty. 

In the beginning of the 13th centiuy the tide of Muhammadan Muham- 
conquest swept over Bihftr, hut it does not appear to have reached 
far north of the Ganges ; for it is not till the time of Ghias-ucl-din 

Iwaz, the Muhammadan Governor of Bengal between 1211 and 1226, 
that w'e learn that the banner of Islam was triumphantly carried 
into the territories of the 11aja of Tirhut, wliich had never before 
been subdued, and the Raja compelled to j)ay tribute. This appears, 
however, to have been rather a successful invasion than an effectual 
conquest of the whole country', as a local dymastyr of Hindu kings 
was established about this time at Simraon in the north-east 
corner of the Ghamparan district, and these kings succeeded in 
maintainiug their Me over Tirhut for over a centiuy, until the 
invasion of Tugldak Shah in 1323 finally put an end to their 
independence. 

Of the earlier kings of this dynasty we have only traditional The 
accounts. Its founder wa? ono Nana or Nanynpa Beva, who is said 
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to have established himself at Simraon, and to have eventually sub¬ 
dued the Tvhole of Mithila and to have overcome the king of Nepal. 
Tradition relates that one of his sons reigned in Nepal, and the 
other, Ganga Deva, in Mithila. Here he is credited "vvith having 
introduced the system of fiscal divisions or ptirganas for the pur¬ 
poses of revenue administration ; T\'hile a cliatidhri or headman 'wms 
appointed in each parptaui to collect the revenue, and a p(i)iejtai/at 
was chosen to settle all disputes. Local legend states that this 
king had a citadel at Lahera Laja, a village in the Bahera thana. 
and that the two large tanks of Ganga Sagar near the Darhhanga 
railway station, and another at Andhra Tharlii in the north-east 
of Madhuhani, were excavated during his reign. At the latter 
place he is said to have huilt a fort, and the villagers of Bairiya, 
some 2 miles to the east, claim to he the descendants of his Prime 
ilinister, Sridhar Kayasth. Ganga Leva was succeeded hy Iris 
son Narsingh Leva, who is said to have had a cpiai'rel with his 
kinsman, the king of Nopal, the upshot of which was that 
Mithila and Nepal were separated never to he united again. Ram 
Singh Deva, who sucoeecled his father on the throne, was a pious 
devotee and a finu patron of sacred literatm’e. Under Ins auspices, 
several well-knovTi commentaries on the Yedas were compiled; 
rules were framed for the guidance of Hindus in their religious 
and social observances; and an officer was appointed in each 
village to adjudicate upon all questions arising from the working 
of these new canons of conduct. Various reforms in the system 
of internal administration are also attributed to this king^ In every 
village a police officer was appointed whose duty it was to make 
a daily report of aU ocoiuTences worthy of note to the clinutUn-i 
or head revenue-collector of the pargana ; the latter being assigned, 
in return for his services, a eerfcaiu quantity of land, the produce 
of which was appropriated hy him. and Ids heirs in office. To the 
same period too is assigned the rise of the system of pahcavia or 
village aecoimtants, who were, it is said, paid at the rate of Rs. 10 
a month from the milage funds. 

On the death of Ram Singh Deva, his son, Sakti Singh, 
ascended the throne, but his despotism appears to have offended 
the nobles, and one of his ministers established a council of seven 
elders as a check upon the autocratic power of the king. His son 
Hara Singh Deva, the last of the line, is said to have excavated 
the Harahi and other tanks in this district, and to have prepared 
records of the caste subdivisions of the Brahmans and Kama 
K&yasths within, his dominions. Fortunately, with this king we 
are on more certain ground than that of tradition. In 1323 the 
Emperor Tughlak Shah led his victorious forces into Tixhut on 
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liis mareli back from tlie defeat of Bahadur Sliah, the rebellious 
Gfovernor of Bengal. The fort of Hara Singh was taken, and 
the king himself fled northwards, and in his turn conquered the 
vallej of Xepal, though he does not seem to have maintained 
any effectual authority over it. As Professor Bendall* says: — 

Until more evidence is foi-theoming, it seems safer to regard Hara 
Singh and his ancestors who reigned in Tirhut, Simraon and also 
l) 0 .ssihly other parts of the Xepal Tarai as at most titular kings of 
Xepal, even if they really claimed sovereignty over the valley 
of X'epal at all.” 

With the flight of Hara Singh, Tirhut became a dependency Thskm' 
of the Empire of Delhi, and Tughlak Shah placed it under 
Kameswara Thakur, the founder of the Thakiu’ dynasty, which 
continued to rule over Tirhut till early in the IGth eentiuy. 

Here, as elsewhere, the Muhammadan concpiest passed over 
the land without sweeping away all the ancient land marks. In 
some jjlaees the Muhammadmis allowed the Hindu chiefs to 
remain uuflisturbed in their jiossessions, and in others they 
appointed new men as ruling chiefs; but in either case tlrey did 
not interfere with the internal administration so long as their 
tribute was paid. The Hindu riders of Tirhut were therefore 
practically independent, so long as they acknowledged their sub¬ 
mission to the Muhammadans by the pmyment. of an annual 
tribute. Their tenure of piower, however, depended solely on the 
pleasure of their Mulmmmadan over-lords. The first of the line, 
Kameswara, was deposed by Firoz Shah (1353), who gave the 
throne to his younger son Bhogiswara, who was Ids own personal 
friend. Kirtti Singh, the second in descent from Bhogiswara, 
v as also a younger sou, who similarly obtained the pnincipality 
as a 2 )ersraal favour from the Emperor as a result of a visit to 
i elhi. llie most famous of the whole iine, Siva Singh, was 
not so comiilaisont. He rebelled, and succeeded, in 1402 A. D., 
in e.stahlishiug his independence; but thi’ee years afterwards he 
was conquered bj’ the Musalmans and carried off to Delhi, while 
Ins wife, Lakshinm Thakuram, accomjpanied by the pioet Vidya- 
pati, took refuge in Banauli close to Janakpm’ in Xep^al, and there 
comimtted san when no news of her husband had been received 
or 2 jears. The memory of Siva Sing’h is stiU jireserved 
among t^he people, who point to a tank he built at Rajokhari and 
quo e t e piroverb : — “ The tank at Hajokbaii is indeed a tank, 
an a ot ers are jmddles. King Siva Singh was indeed a king 
an a 0 ers are iirincelings.” B ut his chief claim to fame is 

j 1 o sun'oHuding Kingdoms, by Professor C. Boudall, 

■ A. O.J 3 ., vol. nxxil, Part I (1903). 
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that he was a royal patron of learning. Not only was his wife, 
Lakshima, one of the few learned women of India, hut his court 
was frettnented by poets and scholars, of whom Yidyapati was 
at once the most famous and the most faithful. In this respect, 
Siva Singh was true to the traditions of his house. Like the 
Senas, who are said to have devoted their efforts to oollecting 
troops of poems rather than to marshalling armies of soldiers, 
these Br^mau pirinoes were noted for their encouragement of ' 
learning and the fine arts. Them courts w'ere said to he the 
asylum of Sanskrit hdlea leitres and phUosopfiiy; and they lived 
immersed in the study of sacred hooks and poems.* One of 
the oldest known documents t in Darbhanga is a graut of Siva 
Singh’s dated 14U0 A.D., conveying the village of Bisapi (Bisfi 
in the Benipatl thana) to “ the excellent poet Yidyapati.” His 
successors continued to rule as dependent porinces over the 
northern part of Tirhut till 1532, when it was finally polaced in 
the direct charge of Muhammadan Governors. 
uhttUiina- Though the northern part of Tirhut was inled by its native 
in^Gover- PPPg period, the south was under the dii'eot 

control of Muhammadan Governors, and here the Muhammadan 
supremacy was far more pronounced. In the neighbom’hood of 
Hajipur their ascendancy was won and maintained through war 
and convulsion. Hajipur, situated at the confluence of the 
Gandak 'with the Ganges, was a position of great strategical 
importance; it was long the head-quarters of the Governors o| 
the Bengal kings, and was the Bceue of more than one rebellion ; 
and the result is that the Musalman rule has left many more 
traces in the south than in the north of Tirhut. The city was 
founded hy and named after Haji Ilyas, king of Bengal 
(1345-58), who invaded and ravaged Tirhut, harried the frontier 
between the Bengal kingdom and the Delhi Empire, and appiar- 
ently built this fortress to consolidate his conquests. To punish 
him and check his growing power, Eiroz Shtih invaded Tmhnt in 
1353, following hard after Haji Ilyas, who retreated to Pandua. 
The expedition was short and decisive, and after the entire 
defeat of Haji Ilyas, the Emperor retmuied to Delhi after appoint¬ 
ing officers to uphold his authority in Tirhut. 

Suortly after this. North Bihar appears to have been annexed 
hy the kings of Jaunpur {cir. 1397), and it remained subject to 
them for 100 years. They were then deprived of this outlying 
portion of their dominions by the Emperor Sikandar Lodi, who 

• S^e Yidyapati and Ms Contemporaries, and on some medimval kings of 
MUMK, by Dr. Grierson,Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, 1885, Bnd|Vol. XXVIII, 1890. 

t The anthentimty of this docnment is disputed, see J. A. S, B. Vol. IiXV’^UI 
(1899), Part I, p. 96, 
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conquered Jaunpur, and then in 1499 advanced against Husain 
iiLalij killer of fiengal. A treaty was eoneluded at Barli, in wliioli 
it was agreed tliat the Hniperor sliould retain Biliarj lirlint and 
)Mrkur Sslran, on condition that lie did not invade Bengal ; and 
Sikandar Lodi then swept down upon Tirhut. Unable to face the 
Imperial forces, the Haja of Tirhut* advanced to meet him, made 
his submission, and was allowed to mote terms on tlip payment 
of a fine amounting to several lakhs of rujiees. The treaty 
between the Emperor and the Bengal king was not long obseived, 
lor in the early part of the 16th century Nasrat Shah (1518-32) 
invaded Tirhut, put its Baja to death and appointed his 
son-in-law, Ala-ud-din, to be its Grovernor. He then marched 
against Hajipur, and having subdued the tract of country called 
after it, placed it in ehai*ge of another son-in-law named 
ilakhdum Alim. Shortly afterwards (1538) the latter rose in 
revolt against his brother-in-law ilahmud Shah and made common 
cause with the Pathau adventm'or Sher Shah, who was at this 
time beginning the struggle which finally secured for him the 
throne of Delhi. 

Mahmud Shah was the last independent king of Bengal, and 
after his fall North Bibar formed part of the Delhi empire. The 
allegiance of the local chieftains was however very uncertain, and 
thej' were practically independent. The country had not 
been fully subjugated, and it was filled with Afghan settlers, 
whose numbers were swelled by the accession of the Pathans who 
had refused to join the service of the Mughals. Accordingly, 
when Baud Khan was raised to the throne of Bengal by tho 
rebellious Pathan chiefs and broke out in open revolt in 1574, he 
found a number of trained soldiers ready to follow him in the 
strip of country north of the Ganges. Akbar sent orders to Khan 
Khanan to crush the rebel, and dii’erted the Mughal chiefs of the 
neighbourhood and those Pathans wBo continued loyal to the 
Mughals to assist him. It was not, however, until Akbar came 
in person to direct the oj)erations that the fort of Hajijjur w'as 
taken and the rebels' power was broken. With the fall of Patna 
shortly afterwards, Bihar wms lost to Daiid Khan. It was thence¬ 
forward placed under a separate Mughal Governor, and Tirhut 
was included in the Subnh or Province thus foiuned. Those chief¬ 
tains who had assisted in establishing the Imperial authority 
were granted lands and jatjtrs in the Hajij)ur sarkar^ which inclu¬ 
ded the southern portion of Darbhanga, and here they settled ivith 
their follow-ers. Subsequently, in 1579, when they raised the stan¬ 
dard of revolt, Azim Khan, the successor of Akbar’s great finance 


c 2 


• Elliot’s History of India, Vol, V, p. 96. 
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minister Todar Mai, wlio was deputed to quell tlie rebellion, 
appears to have bought off the cliiefs by confirming them in 
possession of the lands they had hitherto enjoyed and by granting 
fresh ]a(fn s. In this way, a large number of petty Musalman 
chiefs, with their followers, were permanently settled in the south 
of MuzafPaipur and Darbhanga. 

The history of Darbhanga is henceforward merged in that of 
the Province of wlheh it formed a part, and it does not come into 
any prominence rmtil the troubled times which accompanied the 
disruption of the Mughal Empire. Then the Afghan chiefs settled 
there began to intrigue with the Marathas, who were raiding 
Bengal, and when Mustafa Ehan, the discontented general of 
All Vardi Khan, rebelled (1744), they sided wdth him. On their 
retum to Darbhanga, they opened negotiations with Zain-ud-djn, 
the son-in-law’ of Ali Yardi Klian, w'ho was at this time the 
Suluhttdr or Governor of Bihar. They marched to Patna, where 
the Governor received them in darhdr ; but toivards its conclusion 
they treacherously assassinated him, and then proceeded to commit 
various savage atrocities : in the words of the author of the Eiyazu- 
6-Salatin “ they sacked the city and its suburbs, looted treasures, 
dishonoured women and children, and desolated a w'hole world.” 
A vast number of Afghans flocked to join them, till their armj' 
numbered about 40,U00 horse and as many foot, besides a large 
train of artillery. But their triumph was short-lived, as Ali 
Vardi Khan marched up with a large army ; and in spite of the 
fact that they had been joined by the Marathas, signally defeated 
them near Barh. A number of the Afghan generals were killed, 
and their wives and daughters captured, but Ali Yardi Khan 
treated them honourably, allowed them to depart for Darbhanga) 
and even gave them property in the district for their maintenance. 
The revolt was effectually crushed, and the Afghans of Doi'- 
bhanga, with their leaders slain and their Maratha allies in full 
retreat, did not again take up arms. 

Eabiv Darbhanga passed with the rest of Bihar under British 

EifSLiaH -jj when the decisive battle of Buxar finallv made 

TaATioN. the British masters of the Lower Provinces of Bnegal. Since 
that time the history of the district has been confined to the 
establishment of order, the progress of settled government, the 
growth of cultivation, and the general advance of civilization. 
In the yearly days of Biitish administration, a great part of the 
country was in a terrible state of lawlessness. The trade routes 
were infested by robbers, who preyed on the surrounding 
tenantry, crimes went unpunished, and even high officials were 
molested. The correspondence on the first 20 years of Britiah 
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ruie presents an extraordinary picture of the lawless state of 
the coimtrr, the trade routes blocked by gangs of freebooting 
zaniTndars, large stretches of land lying waste owing to their 
depretlations, the native revenue officers in league with and 
sharing the booty of these outlaws, black-mail extorted from the 
servants of the local officers who had occasion to pass up the 
river, and even the Chief Magistrate himself flred-on in order 
that he might be intimidated into paying an illegal toll ; his 
attempts to arrest the offenders set at naught, and their 
apprehension not effected until a year later, and then only 
through the agency of military force. To the south it was 
reported that the zamindars had set authority in defiance and 
assumed an independence from any legal siihordination, that the 
situation of their estates among the jungles and on the banks 
of tbe Baghniati enabled them to keep a force which no person 
in those parts could repel, and that they managed to maintain 
it by means of depredations on both sides of the river. To 
the north matters were no better, as the zamindars on tlie 
borders of hfepal, secure in their jungle fastnesses, mooked at 
the^ authorities. “ They are all to a man,” writes the Judge in 
17S2, " villains and truants, and many of them have long been 
in a state of petty wariare with Government ; ” and ahout toil 
years later the Collector describes them as “ almost savages, who 
never occupied themselves except in hunting.” Many of the 
peasants, unable to boar the constant oppression of those petty 
tyrants, abanrloued their houses and lands, and fled to Nepal, 
so that^ “ in every village there were several empty houses and 
many villages were quite waste.” 

The difficulties of adininistration were still further increased 
by external trouble ouiug to the incursions of the Nepalese. 
Attempts to induce_ the Gurkhas to aid our officers in the 
suppression of frontier dacoities were fruitless, and all remon- 
their aggressions were unavailing. The Colleotor 
o iirliut reported that between 1787 and 1813 upwards of 200 
VI age.s lad been seized by them upon one or other unjustifl- 
a e pre ext, and in IS 1.5 he was again obliged to report that 
f ^ complained that in consequence of the incursions 

o le ^ epale.s 0 , who had come down and burnt their villages and 
p ei ec their propoidy, their ryots had in many instances descried 
' ey were unable to pay thoir revenue. In the war whioli 

Neioal frontier, had to he occu- 
^ ritish troops, but no figliting took place in the district, 

^ inco the establishment of peace with the Nepalese, 
r anga has enjoyed an xmbroken tranquillity. During the 
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Mutiny there Av'ere great fears that mutineers from acljoining 
districts would hreat into Dartliauga. One l)ody entered the 
larai north of Purnea, audit was thought that they might descend 
on Tirhut from Nepal , but the rebels, failing to find the 
sympathy they expected, did not molest the district, and 
Darbhanga remained undisturbed. 

In concluding this sketch of the history of the district, the 
following summary* of its main featmes may he quoted :—“ The 
history of Mithha does not centre rcgand valiant feats of arms, 
but roimd courts engrossed in the luxurious enjoyment of 
literature and learning. But while Mithila’s hid for fame does 
not rest on heroic deeds, it must he duly honomed as the home 
where the enlightened and learned might always find a generous 
patron, peace and safety. Before 1000 B. C. it was the great 
centre of Hindu learning ; from the sixth to the third century 
before Christ, Yaisali, ato-^m ivithin its borders, was a Buddhist 
stronghold, and in the fifth century, after the sun of Buddhism 
had set, Mithila again springs into notice as the home of Hindu 
enlightenment. "Wlien eventually the first fl.ood of Musalman 
invaaon, coming down the Granges, did overspread Bihar, it 
subsided, leaving Mithila with Hindu kings still holding courts, 
where poetry and learning were alone honoured. In this country 
with principalities apparently imdisturbed by internal troubles 
and heedless of external convulsion; with courts devoted to 
learning and culture, where poets and philosophers lived in 
honour and affluence, our first impulse is to look for some traces 
of superior mental development in the miud of the people at 
large, at least^ for some grains of enlightenment fallen from the 
overflowing store of their masters. But the search is in vain, 
and it is a deplorable reflection on the Hindu social system that 
in Mithila, where it reached a high degree of development, 
its influences on the material and moral condition of the people 
at large were in the direction, not of amelioration, but of 
degradation. The priestly and inteUectual aristocracy w'as so 
predominant that it set itself to suppress any attempt at social 
or mental emancipation outside its pale ; and it was able to attain 
its object so effectually that at the present day it is in this same 
ancient centre of learning that ignorant fanaticism is most 
rampant and religious susceptihilities most inflammable, that 
the state of the low'er classes is most degraded and most depressed, 
and that the proportion of the illiterate is the greatest.” * 


* Hut^ffarpur Survey and ScUlement Report, by C. J. Steveneon-Moore, i. c7s. 
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THE PEOPLE. 

TJmii, the 3 'ear 1875 Earbhauga formed jiart of the ohl rjistnct or thb 
of Tirhiit, and no separate enumeration of its inliabitants was 
taken. A rough census of the poopulation of Tirhut was, however, 
carried out in 1802, when it was estimated that the population 
numbered 2,000,000 souls. Seventy years afterwards, when the 
first regidar census was taken, it rvas repoited to he 4,384,706, 
hut this first census was wanting in accuracy, and in aU piroha- 
lulity it was nearer 4,500,000. In other words, the increase of 
the population of Tirhut, i.c., of the districts of Muzaffarpur and 
Darhhauga, was no less than 125 per cent, during these seventy 
years, or i‘78 per cent, per armum. 

According to statistics prepared for Parbhanga seprarately, it 
appears that the population of the district in 1872 was 2,136,898; 
and when the first census of Darbhanga as a separate district took 
place in 1881, it had risen to 2,630,496. A large portion of this 
increase was, however, due to greater accuracy hr the enumeration. 

A careful census of the head-quarters subdivision in 1874 showed 
an apiparent increase of 25 per cent, hr the jropulation during the 
.space of 21 years, one of which had beerr marked by general and 
severe (li.strG,=,s; and a .similar emrineration of the inliahitants 
of the Madhuhanr subdivision in 1876 showed that there had been 
an increase of 20 per cent, during the 4 years which had elapsed 
.since the censirs of 1872. The rate of increase disclosed is so 
extraordinary that it can only be exjrlained as due to an inadeqrrate 
enumeration in 1872. By the year 1891 the pioprdation had 
growTi to 2,801,955, the increase dirring the decade being 6'5 
prer cent.; and the censrrs of 1901 showed a further increase of 3'9 
per cent., the total mrnrher of inhabitants being 2,912,611. ^ 

1 he decade preceding this censrrs had not been a prosprerous 
one. In 1891 the crops faded over a considerable area in the head¬ 
quarters and Madhirhanr subdivisions, and relief operations were 
necessary. In 1895 the harvest was again a short one, and tlris 
was followed by the great crop failmo of 1896. This affected the 
whole distriet except two of the three thanas in the Samastipur 
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subdi-vision : In the tbird tliana, Warisnagar, the distress tvAs less 
acute than in the rest of the district; and it Avas most serere 
in the AA’estern portion of the head-quarters and lladhuham suh- 
divisiona. The number of persons rerxniring relief was greater 
than in any other district; but the recovery after the famine 
was at least equally rapid, and by the end of 1897-98 the 
people were almost restored to their normal condition. The result 
of the census was to show that, while there was only a slight 
increase (1'9 per cent.) in the Samastiimr subdivision, AA^hich was 
least affected by the famine, the growth Avas greatest (7‘8 per 
cent.) in Madhnbani, where distress w'as most acute both in 1892 
and 1897. The growth of poimhition in the head-rxuarters sub- 
cliA’ision Avas only I'd per cent., and here the Darbhanga thana 
showed a slight decrease. This, howeA'er, aa'us due to fortuitous 
circumstances, which, as explained below, caused an unusually 
large number of persons to be present in 1 arbbanga toAvn at the 
time of the preA-ious census ; and if the urban area is excluded, 
the thana shows a slight increase since 1891. The only other 
thana in the district in AA-hieh there aa-os any decrease Avas "VVaris- 
uagar, where the population declined by 1’13 per cent. 

Taking the A’ariations of population since 1881, aa'Iioii the first 
census of Darhhanga as a separate district took place, one finds 
that the total increase has been just over 10 per cent., but more 
than three-fifths of tliis took pfiace in the first decade. The 
Saniastipur subdiAusion lost 273 per cent, of its jjopulation in the 
ten years 1881-91, and though it recovered dmiug the second 
decade some of the ground which it lost in the first, its pircsent 
population is still less than it Avas in 1881 . The groAvth in the 
head-quarters suhdivisiou, Avhich amounted to 8 pier cent, in the 
first decade, has now fallen to I'G pier cent.; and there has thus 
been a sudden arrest in the rise of piopudation since 1S91. In the 
MadhubanI subdiA’ision the increase in the number of the inhabi¬ 
tants, which was very marked in 1881-91, continued, though 
it was considerably less rapid, falling from 12 to 7‘8d pier 
cent. Taking the distiict, then, as a AA'hole, we find that the 
piopulation of Samastipur is piractically stationary, that the head¬ 
quarters subdiAusion is apiproacliing a similar ptositiou, and that it 
is only in kladhuhani that any \'cry large increase is to be found, 
and even here the rate of progress is ■ apDpreeiably less than 
formerly. Nor can these phenomena he asei’ihed to any special 
cause, such as emigration, famine, or plague. The movements of 
the popAjlation did not affect the results of the last census, and so 
far as permanent migration is concerned, the balance is in favour 
of the district. Plague may have afiected the population of the 
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Dalsingh Sarai and Darbhanga tlianas, but only slightly, and it 
did not extend to other parts before the census. In Madhubaui 
the reported death-rate in the preceding years had been higher 
than in any part of the district, and it had been most severely 
affected by the famine of J897. In spite, however, of these 
unfavourable circumstances, Madhubani showed the greatest 
addition to its numbers, an addition more than doublo that of the 
rest of the district. This is the great rice-growing subdivision, and 
there has apparently been some migration to it from the more 
crowded tracts in the south of the district; and the reason for 
the large increase appears to be that, while the other parts of 
Darbhanga have as dense a population as the land will sujiport, 
there is still some room for expansion in Madhubani. 


Although exceeded by the figures for a few individual districts, Gbhehatj 
such as Howrah and Dacca, the portion of North Dihar which oiuhao. 
comprises the three districts of Saran, Muzaffarpur and Dar- 
bhauga has a more teeming population than any other tract of 
equal size iu Bengal or Eastern Bengal. Of these throe districts 
Muzaffarpur is the most and Darbhanga the least densely popu¬ 
lated, but the pressure on the soil even here is as great as 870 Donsiiy of 
to the square mile. Ljung between Muzaffar 2 ')ur and Bhagalpur, 
it pariakes, in the unst, of the character of the former, and in the 
east, of the character of the latter district. In only one of the 
western thanas does the density of population fall beloAv 900, 
and in none of the eastern thanas does it reach 800 per square 
mile. The Samastipur subdivision rvith 907 to the square mile is 
the most thickly crowded port of the district. It is eminently 
a rural tract, dependent almost entirely on agriculture; and 
the pressure of the agricultural popidation on the soil is already 
so great that further expausion under present conchtions is neither 
to be expected nor desired. As, moreover, it includes about 
10 square miles of (/idirr, Avbich is practically uninhabited and 
nifunly uncidtivated, the pressiu’c of popidation on the inhabited 
and productive area cannot bo put at less than 1,000 per square 

""fir difference between tbe conchtions 

of Madhubani and the heacl-quaiiers subdiA-ision so far as the 
strictly rora areas are concerned; and as the inchoations are that 
dm ng the last decade the latter approached very near the limit 
of population Avhich the soil is capable of supporting, it cannot 

W lli«t M.dhab.m sliow Laiderlu. f..,4 

luercase at the next census. These tivo subdivisions are mainly 
nce-producing tracts, and they cannot hope to support so large a 
population as Samastipur, where the rich uplands produce nforo 
valuable crops. It may, therefore, be said of the district as a 
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■ft'liole tHat, under present conditions and in the absence of some 
economic revolution, there is little room for further increase of 
population. 

Migration. Emigration as a remedy for over-population does not appear 
to have token any real hold on the people as yet. The census of 
1901 shows that out of every 10,000 persons born in the district 
only 382 are found elsewhere, and of these 25u are in contiguous 
districts. The proportion of emigrants is, in fact, lower than in 
any other district of North Eihar except Ohamparan and Pumea, 
where there is still much land available for cultivation. As 
regards immigration, 310 out of every 10,000 persons enumerated 
in the district were immigrants bom elsewhere; and the volume of 
immigration is, therefore, nearly as large as that of emigration. 
So far as permanent movements are concerned, the balance is 
slightly in favour of Darbhanga, the number of emigrant females 
beiug nearly 4,000 less than that of those who have come in fi'om 
other districts. Though the male emigrants number nearly 25,000 
more than the male immigrants, the aggregate is only 58,443, and 
many of these are only temporary emigrants, whi > return to their 
homes after the labour season in other districts is over. The ebb 
and flow beriv'een Darbhanga and its neighbour is almost at a par; 
it loses to Bhagalpur and gains in all other chreetions. The other 
emigrants go by preference to the neighbourhood of Calcutta or 
to Dacca and Eastern Bengal. 

g„. In common nith other Bihar districts, Darbhanga has an 

excess of females over males, there being 106 females to every 
100 males. Pemales preponderate in every thana, and the pre¬ 
ponderance has been steadily increasing since 1872. The causes 
appear to be obscure, but a partial clue may, perhaps, be fouud in 
the fact that the proportion of females to males is highest (over 
110 per cent.I in Samastipnr and Dalsingli Sarai, and lowest (103 
per cent.) in the Madhuhani subdivision. Pressirae on the soil i.s 
greatest in the former area and least in the latter, and the relalive 
preponderance of females probably indicates the extent to which 
temporary emigration is resorted to. The emigration to Bhagal- 
pur chiefly takes place from the northern and central parts of 
Darbhanga wliich adjoin it, and as it is largely of a permanent 
nature, the emigrants take their nives with them. But from the 
south of the district there is a good deal of temporary emigration 
to the eastern part of the I’rovince diming the lahouiiug season, 
and in this case the enugrants usually leave tboir women-folk 
behind. Again, many of the marsh lands in the Gogri thana of 
Monghyr, which only produce a riihi crop and are submerged 
during the rains, are cultivated by men from the Dalsingh Sarai 
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thana, ^v’lio only leave their homes for the cold v'eather and rarely 
take their families vith them. 

Darhhanga is essentially a rural district. The great majority Towns ami 
of the people are engaged in agricultural pursuits, and they have 
hitherto developed no tendency to flock into the towns. No new 
industrial centres of any importance have sprung up; and the 
rapid development of commerce and manufactures, which is so 
important a factor in the groivth of an urban population, is un- 
kuown. Only 3 per cent, of the inhabitants live in urban areas, 
the remainder congregating in 3,233 villages. There are only 
four towns, viz., Oarbhauga, Madhuhani, E,usera and Samastipur, 
with an aggregate pojmlation'of iU3,392, TJarbhanga. alone account¬ 
ing for over two-thirds of the nuuiher. Of these four tow'ns, 
itusera on the bank of the Gandak is slightly decadent, as the 
railway has diverted some of the traffic which was formerly borne 
by the river. Samastipur and Aladhubani, on the other hand, 
have benefited by the railway, especially the former. Darhhanga 
at the last census show'ed a decrease of nearly ll) per cent., which 
was partly due to its unhealthiness in the preceding years and 
partly to special causes, The population returned in 1891 wns 
ahnormally large on account of tlie presence of some 5,000 
Brahmans, who had come to partake of a feast given by the Maha¬ 
raja of Darhhanga. In 19U1 the fact that the date was an 
auspicious one for weddings caused the absence of many of the 
inhabitants ; plague had also appeared, and some of the residents 
whose permanent homes were elsewhere had begun to move awmy; 
and the result was that the number of persons present in the towm 
on the day of the census was uniisnally small. 

The veimacidar current in the chstrict is the dialect of Dihari 
inch called Maithih, i.r., the language of Mithila or tlie country 
bounded on the north by the Himalayas, on the south by tho Q-anges 
on the west by the Gandak and on the east by the river Koai The 
head-quarters of tMs dialect, which is oaUed Tirhutiya by people in 
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■ffords. It is estimated that 337,000 out of the 338,667 Musalmaus 
iu the distiict speak this corrupt Maithili, or Jolaha Eoli, as it is 
called from the name of the caste of Muhammadan -weavers, -who 
are numerous in Darhhanga. The upper classes, as rvell as the 
more educated Hindus, speak Hindustani or Urdu, the number 
of speakers of this language being retm’ued as about 4,000. 

No less than three different alphabets are iu use in the tract iu 
which Maithili is spoken. The Maithili character proper, which 
is closely akin to the Bengali, is that used by the Maithil Brah¬ 
mans, and the character w'hich is employed by all the other castes 
is the Kaithi. The Devanagari character is used by a few of the 
educated classes, and is understood and read by all persons who 
pretend to a liberal education ; and, besides this, the Urdu 
character is employed by the better educated Muhammadans. 

Maithili is the only one of the Bihari dialects which has a 
literary history. Tor centuries the Pandits of Mithila have 
been famous for their learning, and more than one Sanskrit work 
of authority has been -written by them. One of the few learned 
women of India whose name has come do-wn to us, was Lakshima 
Thakmani, who, according to tradition, lived in the middle of the 
loth century A.D. Nor was the field of vernacular literature 
neglected by them. The earliest veimacular -writer of whom -we 
have any record -was the celebrated Yidyapati Thakkura, -who 
graced the court of Maharaja Siva Singh of Sugaona, and -who 
flourished about the same time. As a -writer of Sanskrit works 
he was an author of considerable repute, but it is upon his dainty 
songs iu the vemacidar that his fame chiefly rests. He rvas the 
first of the old master-singers whose short religious poems, 
dealing principally with Eadlia and Kri.shna, exercised such an 
important influence on the religious history of Eastern India. 
His songs were adopted and enthusiastically' recited by the 
celebrated Hindu reformer Chaitanya, who flourislied at the 
beginning of the IGth century, and, through him, became the 
house-poetry of the Low'er Provinces. Yidyapati Thakkura or, 
as he is called in the vernacular, Bidyapat Thakur, had many 
imitators in Mithila itself, of whom -w'e know' nothing except the 
names of the most popidar, and a few stray verses. 

Amongst other writers in Maithili may be mentioned Man- 
bodh Jha, who died about the year 1788 A.D. He composed a 
Harihans, or poetical life of Krishna, of which ten cantos are still 
extant, and enjoy great popularity'. The drama has had several 
authors in Mithila, where the local custom has been to -waite the 
body of a play in Sanskrit, but the songs in the vernacular. 
There has been a remarkable revival of Maithili litoratm'e during 
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the past few years, and at least one author deserving of special 
note lias eonie to tlie front, Chandra Jlia, wlio has shown remark¬ 
able literary powers. He has written a Mithtlahlianha. Udmaj/aiu/, 
and a trankation, with an edition of the original Sanskrit text, 
of the of Vidyapati Thakkura, the perusal of 

which will well repay the student. 

ilaithili, ndth its strangel 3 " complex system of verbal conju¬ 
gation, has been described by Dr. Grierson as the dialect of a 
nationalitj’ which has carried conservatism to the excess of 
unc-outhness. " ilithila,” he writes, '■ a country with an ancient 
history, traditions of which it retains to the present day, is a 
land imder the domination of a sepl of Brahmans extraordinarily 
devoted to the mint, anise, and cummin of the law. Por centu¬ 
ries it has been a tract too proud to admit other nationalities to 
intercxmrse on equal terms, and has passed through conquest after 
conquest, from the north, from the east, and fi’om the west, 
without changing its ancestral pecidiarities. The story goes that 
at the marriage of Eamachandra,* the Brahmans of Mithila 
showed the same uncirdlized pride which is the characteristic of 
their descendants of the 19th century. This Brahmanical domi¬ 
nation has left ineffaceable marks upon the nature of the rest 
of the population. Mithila or Tirhut is one of the most congested 
parts of India. Its inhabitants increase and multiply and im¬ 
poverish the eai-th, nor will they seek other means of life than 
agricrrlture, or other lauds on which to practise the one art with 
which they are acquainted.” 

There can be little doubt that the character of the people has 
been profoundly inhuenced by their geographical isolation. The 
river Gaiidak proved in the daj's of the Muhammadan invasion a 
curiouslj' strong barrier; and while the countries to the west of the 
Gaudak and south of the Gauges were constantly subjected to the 
turbulent influences that accompanied the rule of the Mughal 
djmastj', the country of Mithila, the modern Tirhut, remained 
more or less at peace under Hindu kings. The results of this 
seclusion maj" be seen even in the present day. The people are 
more backward and less enterprising than those of Saran. In 
the time of the Mutiny the rebels found fighting recruits in 
Saran, hut none in Muzaflarpm- or Darbhanga; and at the 
present time the labourers of Sarau go far afield to seek labour, 
and are to be found even in the fui-thest corners of Assam, 
while the labourers of the other two districts leave their homes 


* The curse pronnunced by Kiiinacliaudva on the Mithila Brahmans was:_ 

"Heroes at home, cowards in the battle-field, ever quarrelling among yourselves 
and inordinately full of family pride, shall yc be in Mithila." 
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iu far fewer numbers. Tbe people of Saran are on the whole 
self-aBsertive, energetic and alert, while those of Darhhauga 
li-vung in a eounti-y which has for ages been secluded and far 
removed from the beaten paths of progress, are conservative 
unenterprising and ignorant. A curious instance of this ignorance 
was seen a few years ago when some troops marched through 
the district, an event to which the inhabitants were unaccustomed 
When the first relief went through, the villages were deserted by 
the women. The men came round in crowds to stare at the 
soldiers, and on one occasion, when the latter broke out into a 
cheer for some reason, the spectators fled across country in the 
greatest terror. After this, it became a regular practice for the 
soldiers to use this simple device to rid themselves of a staring 
throng w'hen they were eating their food. Though the troops 
were a model of good behaviour, the movement of the second 
relief caused even greater excitement. They were Baluchis 
and their advent was regai-ded with ch’ead; and it took all the 
tact of the European residents and educated native gentlemen to 
assure the people that they had nothing to fear. 

Heii- The great bulk of the inhabitants are Hindus, w'ho with a 
total of 2,009,128 account for 87-8G per cent, of the population ; 
j and practically all the remainder are Muhammadans, who number 
Mubaio- 352,691 or 12T1 per cent, of the population. They muster most 
madaiiB. gj-jongiy the Darbhauga thana, where they form over a fifth of 
the population, and the proportion is lowest in Dalsiugh Sarai, 
where they form little more than one-twentieth of the popidation. 
The Muhammadans conquered Tirhut, but they did not colonize 
it, and the tide of conquest passed over the land without shaking 
the 6rm roots which Hinduism had struck in the minds of the 
people. Islam has accordingly never held a strong position in 
Tirhut, and the country has always retained its pronounced 
Hinduism. Darbhanga, in particular, is the head-quarters of 
the Maithil Brahmans, and Muhammadans form a comparatively 
unimportant section of the community. 

Cnristians. The number of persons belonging to other religions is only 
792, and of these 710 are Chiistians. There are several small 
Christian communities of different denominations, but no Missions 
of any importance ; and the native Christians number only 296. 
There is a small Eoman Catholic Mission at Samastipur ; a 
Methodist Mission and a Zanana Bible and Medical Mission are 
also at work id the district. 

Hsiiaiors In recent years the only religious movements of any note 
mSs. ooeun-ed in the year 1893-94, when there was an ebullition of 
religious excitement among the Hindus, which found expression 
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ip tliis as m oilier Biliar districts in the aiiti-kine-kiUmg agita¬ 
tion, the ploughmen’s begging movement and the tree-dauhing 
my&teiy. 

The first movement appears to have been due to the activity Auti-tiue- 
of the Gorakshini Sahhaa or associations for the protection of 
cattle. These societies, the legitimate object of whieh is the 
care of diseased, aged, and otherwise useless cattle, started a 
crusade against the killing of Mne, sent out emissaries to preach 
their doctrines, and collected subscriptions to further their objects. 

The relations between Hindus and Muhammadans soon became 
severely strained, and in various parts of Bihar the feehng aroused 
among the former manifested itself in the rescue of cattle fi'om 
Midiammadans, and in objections to then slaughtering cattle and 
selling the meat. It was found that these institutions existed all 
over the district, and there was some fear that their preaching, at 
times ill-informed and mahcioua, might cause serious trouble by 
creating a spirit of antagonism among the Muhammadans. In 
spite, however, of a great deal of slumbering antipathy, the uneasy 
feeling wliieh prevailed gradually i^uieted down, and no overt 
act of disturhauee took place. 

The ploughmen's begging movement, or as it should more pro- 
perly he called, the Mahadeo pajd, was a curious e.xhibition of reh- "len'f 
gions feeling which occurred soon afterwai'ds. AH ploughmen, ’’“Sg'i'g 
the story goes, were obliged to give tberi cattle three days’ rest 
and go round tiie neighbouriug villages begging. "With the pro¬ 
ceeds three wheateu cakes were prepared— one for the ploughman 
himself, one for his cattle, while the third had to be buried imder 
their stalls. This penance was performed by the people in conse- 
cpience of a rumour that it had been imposed by the god Mahadeo 
to expiate the sin committed by the agricultural community in 
overworkiug their cattle. Bor some time the people continued to 
carry out, with scrupulous care, the orders which they supiposed 
had been given them by their god. The remarkably elaborate 
nature of this penance gives reason, however, to supposo that it 
had been carefully thought out; and its inception and spread 
among the villagers has been attributed to the efloi-ts of those 
interested in the Gorakshini agitation to keep the movement 
afioat. 

Tree-dauhing was another widespread movement, the meaning The tree- 
of w'hioh afforded many grounds for specxilation. By the most reli- <>aubiui; 
able reports it commenced about the latter end of February 1894 
in the north-east corner of Bihar in the neighhoiu’hood of the 
Janakpur slnine, which lies across the border in Nepal. The 
movement consisted in markiug trees with daxibs of mud, in which 
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were stuck Hairs of differeut animals, bufCaloes’ Hair and pigs’ 
bristles predominating. It slowly spread tbrougli tHe Grangetic 
districts, eastwards into BHagalpnr and Purnea and westwards 
tbrougH many of tbe dist.ricts of the United ProUnces. In tHe 
SoiitH Gaugetic districts, it was traced in several instances to 
wandering gangs of sd(f/tus. 

As an explanation of the movement, it was suggested at tHe 
time tHat tbe sign was intended as an advertisement of tHe 
slu'ine of Janakpur ; and tliis view was accepted officially. 
(JtHers, however, pointed out that it was suspicious that this 
movement should Have followed the anti-kine-killing agitation, 
wHicH contained a perceptible element of Hostility to the adminis- 
ti’ation Held, and that it was part of a demonstration deliberately 
promoted against British rule. Others again believed that the 
marks were simply due to cattle rubbing against the trees.* 

The great majority of the people are agrieultmists, dependent 
for their livelihood on seasonable rainfall and the fertility of the 
soil, and this dependence on the bounty of nature finds expression 
in their religious observances. In the month of Kartik (Ootober- 
Novemberi it is usual to worship the cow, wffiich provides milk for 
food, dung for manure, and oxen for the plough. In Magh (Jan¬ 
uary), after the oxen, the ploughmen and the plough have been 
given a six weeks’ rest, the new year is ushered in by a c^uaint cere¬ 
mony called hnlprahhd. On the fifth clay after the new moon the 
villagers take out the oxen and plough, and after mending the 
latter, the head of the household takes them to a piece of waste 
land, where he or the ploughman drives a furrow in a circle, which 
is passed over two and a half times. There the oxen are wor¬ 
shipped, being given fodder to eat and garlanded with flowers; and 
the ploughman and plough are then taken to the house, where the 
plough is worshipped by aU the members of the household. It is 
held upright by the ploughman, the ploughshare resting on the 
ground; the iron^tip of the share is covered with piacldy; and 
flowers are sprinkled over it. The ceremony ends with the plough¬ 
man receriing all the paddy used to cover the plough. According 
to popular tradition, this ritual was initiated by Janaka, the 
ancient king of Mithila, in time of drought ; he bears the 
title Sir-dhwaJ, or he whose ensign is the plough {sir) ; and the 
name of the day set aside for the ceremony, Siri Pano/iann, on 
which the educated worship Swaraswati, the goddess of learning, 
is said to be derived from the same word. Even the upper and 
middle classes offer oblations to the sphits of their ancestors in 

* For a more detailed account of this movemen t and its meaning, see Tlje 
tree-daubing of 1894, Calcntta Keyiew, January 1898, 
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the belief that they will help their deacendants by proouring 
timely rain and bumper crops in gratitude lor the pindas offered 
to them. These ceremonies, called payvims, are four in number, 
and are celebrated on the day of a full or new moon. One called 
Jar-pak, 'which takes place in the month of Eaisakh (April-May) 
when the rali crop ia reaped, consists of the offering of barley 
(/’«/■) the produce of the spring harvest. The second is Namdak 
(the new rain), which takes place in the month of Asarh (June- 
Jiily) with the breaking of the monsoon. The third, the 
S/(ai«Mip(ik pai'ffiii, is celebrated when the bhadoi crop is reaped in 
Hhado (Septemher-Ocloher) f and the fouilh, the Navanna (new 
crop), in Aghan at the timo of the harvesting of the ufjhaui crop 
on which the whole coimtry-side depends. 

Each portion of the agricultural year is marked by religious 
observances or superstitious practices which emphasize the anxiety 
of the people to enlist the powers of nature on their side. The 
anxiety ■with which the cultivator ■watches for tbe monsoon is 
^intense, "and should it fail, he endeavour's to hring do'wn the 
rain by appealing to the god of rain. It is believed by the 
vulgar" that the cry of a frog is most readily heard by Indr’a. 
In a year of drought, therefore, the low-caste females of a village 
assemble in the evening, collect water from the pitchers of five 
houses, and seize a frog, which they put in a small earthen 
pot, together with water taken from the five pitchers. The 
pot, -with the frog shut in it by an earthen cover, is put in 
the hollow wooden cup into wMch the lever used for crushing 
noe falls. Then the lever is raised with the foot and dropped 
-ou to the frog; this barbarously cruel performance being repeated 
until tbe frog croaks, which no doubt he does, unless killed 
with too great suddenness. Meanwhile, the women sing songs 
in a loud voice about the dearth of water. When the frog 
has been killed, its dead body is thrown on the roof of an equally 
credulous and superstitious neighbour, who in his turn abuses 
the thrower at the top of his voice, the belief being that this is 
pleamng to the god Indra (who is described in the Eig Yeda as 
.Im-vung eyes like a frog), and that he 'will he induced to send rain 
upon the earth. 

The months of Bhado and Asin (September and Ootober) 
again are marked by many religious observances and ceremonies, 
.because this is the moat critical season of the year to the cultivator, 
when he must have rain. Towards the end of the former month 
the agriculturists have to observe tbe fast of Amnta-brat in 
gx^itude for the ingathering of the IMdoi harvest and in the hope 
ot further prosperity.. During the first fortnight of Ku^ or Asin, 
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elace it is on the rain of this period that a sueoessful harvest of the 
aghani and moisture for the rabi depend, they devote much time 
to religious otferings and ohlations to their deceased ancestors. 
This is followed hy Nnurdtra or nine nights of ahstinenee from 
■worldly enjoyments and •woi’ship of the goddess Durga. When 
the rnhi servings have been completed and the I\^iiu)-dtra is over, 
there follows a day of universal rejoicing, -rvhen alms are given to 
every Brahman who produces seedlings of harlej', which here, as 
in other districts of Bihar and the Upper Provinces, forms one of 
the chief rabi crops. 

During Kartik (Ootoher-November'), when the paddy harvest 
is taking ear, many devotional perform.ances are observed, espe¬ 
cially by the women and nnman-ied girls. They bathe before 
dawn and worship the sun as the producer of rain every morning 
until Purnnmdsi or the period of the full moon, when large crowds 
of the people, both male and female, repair to bathe at the con¬ 
fluence of the Ganges and Gandak, and offer the holy Ganges 
water to Mahadeo or the Great God; it is then that the famous 
Sonpur Fair is held. Towards the end of this mouth the longest 
of all fasts is observed hy the people, especially females, who 
before breaking it offer sweetmeats, vegetables and cow’s milk to 
the Sun God. Even the pastime of the unmarried girls during 
this month is marked hy a devotional spirit horn of the mental 
suspense pending the arrival of the rice crop to matin it y. All 
the children and young women go singing together to the fields 
for the feeding of what are called their sama and ebnko, clay 
images made to personify the agricultural gods, one representing 
the male and the other the female god. They do this every 
evening for the whole month of Kartik, hy the end of wliich the 
aghani should he fit for reaping ; and on the 30th day they 
take the images to a neighbouring river or pond, and there 
submerge them; some even take the trouble to go to the river 
Ganges for the purpose. This is chiefly a female pastime, hut 
the young children of either eex are allowed to take part. No 
adult male, however, is allowed to be present. Placing the 
images hy turn in several plots (producing paddy, marua, maize, 
etc.), the females make a circle round them and sing songs, 
dancing round and round till late in the night. One curious 
part of this observance is that, presumably to disarm .scandal, an 
image of a chugla or hackhiter is set up, and the moustaches of 
idle image are burnt, as a symbolical punishment for lackbiting. 

"When the rabi crop is assured, the devotional attitude is 
abandoned, anxiety is at an end, and on the 1st Chait tbe 
people celebrate the Soh festival, breaking forth in unrestrained 
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and hiiarioua enjoyment. The vitality which religious obser¬ 
vances connected with agricultnre still enjoy here arises no doubt 
from the almost entire dependence of agriculturists on the rainfall 
for their imrotmitj’ from famine, whose grim visits have been too 
frequent to be easily forgotten. 

Among Hindus, to plant a mango tree is considered a Wock 
religious act, productive of spiritual benefit, and in this district 
nearly^ 88 per cent, of the population is composed of Hindus, groves. 
The popular belief is that the rain-w'ater falling from the leaves 
of a mango tree is converted into honey and received by the 
spirits of the ancestors of its planter, as well as by himself, when 
after deafb, he abides in Sicwgn or heaven. In fact, the approach 
of a mango grove to maturity is celebrated, hy even the humblest 
cultivator, with all the show of a marriage ceremony. When 
the trees are sufBciently grown to give promise of fruit, the 
villagers repair to a pdaee of worship erected in the grove, where 
a Brahman olBeiates. The priest, after oalhng down the bless¬ 
ing of the gods, taVe.s an earthen pitcher in which he places water, 
a few copper coins, and some knsaili. Over the top of the pitcher 
arc placed mango leaves, and resting on them, a country lamp full 
of ghi, whioli is lighted. To make the symbolical ceremony 
complete, a bamboo basket containing a bride’s belongings and 
dowry on a nilniaturo scale is provided; a wooden post,-called 
yflp/-/, is erected in the mango grove as a w'itness to the marriage; 
and the priest having finished liis wwship, vermilion, the emblem 
of completed marriage, is applied to the mango tree, as to a bride. 

Then a sacrificial fire is set alight, and the owner and his wife 
go round their grove ; the former holding a mango leaf ^vith a 
silver coin on it, over winch a third person accompanying them 
from time to time sprinkles milk. This part of the rite is called 
pradalshiu, the ordinary Sanskrit term for going round a sacri- 
fiolal fire -with the right side towards it. The grove is then 
dedicated to ^arayan, who is regarded as the bridegroom, and 
the oeremony ends with a feast to the priest and other Brahmans. 

But the emoluments of the priest w'ho officiates do not end here, 
for he la usually given money, mjjadar, i.e., a bed with cushions, 
and one of the trees. It is thus not unusual to find an isolated 
tree in the middle of a mango grove in the possession of a 
Brahman, The ryot wilL'ngly allow's to the priest the enjoyment 
of the fruits, but objects to him cutting the tree down. The 
priest, on the other hand, owing to the difficulty of watching 
isolated trees, usually attempts to cut and sell the timber when 
the tree has attained a sufficient growth, therebjr violating the 
roUgioua faith of the planter, 
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Mock , Similar oeremoniea of marriage are performed in the case of 
'"/tSr iie'vly excavated wells and tanks. The interesting feature in the 
n],arriage,-of tanka is the flight of the diuUi-pioii or the milk-dilnkerf 
^ Bmall ctuantitj, .of 'milk is prooured, and a Brahman is induced 
hy a money consideration to drink it. Having drimk it, he runs 
.. away to the distance of a mile, the .people after him pelting him 
'■ ■_ with clods of earih. He thus personates the f/sfiras or enemies of 
' the god ; and the jat or-wooden pole with a imul or a three¬ 
pronged iron spear at its top, fixed in the centre of the tank, is an 
emblem of the weapon noth Avhich Mahadeo fought and overthrew 
thern,- It is now, however, .popnlai’ly helievedto he set up for the 
purpose of eouuteraotiag the evil. eye. 

Pamci- The numhers and distribution of all the castes exceeding 25,000 
oAEiEa persons are given in the Statistical Appendix. Among Hindus 
the most numerous castes are the -.Goalas or Ahirs (383,653), 
Bosadha (207,843)., Brahmans (197,967),' Bahhaha (154,345),- 
Dhanuks (151,992j, "Koiris (144,673), Mallahs (116,557) and 
Chamars (105,739); while the Hewats, Khatwes, Kurmis, 
Musahars, Eajputs, Tantis and Telis all number betv'een 50,0110- 
and 100,000. Anropg the Muhammadans, Sheikhs (153,014) are 
most numerous, but Jolabas (57,528), Dhimias (39,884) and 
Sunjras (39,397) ai*e' filso weU. represented. - Two-small .castes,- 
the.-,I)§ghftj;a jand Dhtmto, are peculiar to the district. .The 
DeohaVs or Dehhars of Harbhanga are said to form a separate 
cMte; ..It.is supposed that they may be an ofisboot from the 
Gpalas, but the two communities are now quite distinct. Then' ■ 
traditional pcQupation is. that of inooulators, but at the present day 
they ai’e' largdy em])loyed as vaccinators. ■ The Dhimars have a. 
tradition that they came originally fi’oni Benares in the retinue 
of* E&ja named Sihai Singh. They are probably on offshoot 
of;Bome -other caste, hut it is difficult.to ascertain which. Their 
npme-egems to be derived from Dhibara, a fisherman, which is 
also the origin, of the word- Tiyat.. They are sometimes- affiliated ■ 
tq- the Hg-hars, but beyond the fact- that - some are /jal^:<-hearers, 
ther.e seeins to he no special conneotion with this caste. They_ 
believe the parching of grain to he their traditional occupation,- ■ 
bpt, ag n.oted above, some now serve as pdWi-bearers, and others ■ 
vyork in lac, deal in fish, and serve as masons, menial servants 
and day-labourers. 

Brakmaw, , .The BrShmans, though not so strong numerically as the 
Goalas and Bosadhs, are by far the most important caste -in 
the district on ,.account of their priestly influence. The great 
• majority belong to the Maithil or Tirhutiya sub-caste, of wbiob 
there are 3 rnain division*, based on g. classifioation said to have ■ 
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bfeen made by Raja Hara Singh Deva, vi/j., Srotriya or'Sota. 
(high). Jog (middle) and Jaiwar (low). There is also a foiitth' 
division, Panjibaddh, comprising the offspring of intermarriages: 
between the Srotriya and the Jog clasges, whose rapk is inter¬ 
mediate between these two. These groups are to some extent 
hypergamous, i.e., it is considered right that a man should bestow* 
his daughter in his owm. or a higher group, but this is ■ not 
comjmlsory, and iE he is poor, he will. often, for a sufficient 
consideration, give her to a man. of a lower grade. It is simply, a 
question of money, and the party which ranks higher receives? 
money from the other side, whether it- be that^ of the bride or of; 
the bridegroom; the payment to a .Ijrid.egroom is called iiVai, 
and that for a bride ahulki. The amount varies according 
to the wealth and relative rank of the parties, and the minimuin, 
payment is said to he Rs, 35. Some of the poorer Brahmail&. 
of higher rank wall occasionally marry a number of wives, of the 
lower grades for the sake of the money paid by their parents^ 
This practice,- which is said to be falling into disfavour, has given 
rise to a class called Bikauwas .oy vendors, who derive their name, 
from the practice of selling themselves or their minor sons to 
girls belonging t-o lower groups. Some have as many ns 40 or 60. 
wives, who live with their own parents and-.are visited at 
intervals by . their husbands. Bikauwa Brahmans . who have 
married into lower groups are not received on equal terms by 
the members of their owm class, T>ut the women, whom they^ 
marry consider themselves raised by the alliance. A succession 
of marriages into higher circles will gradually raise the position, 
of a family, and, in the same way, n family gradually sinks in, 
social estimation if nil its matrimonial alliances are with persons, 
of lower rank. 

In addition to rfotyna or exogamous groups, the Maithil 
Brahmans are distinguished according to their mel and dih. ' The. 
wiff, or origin, is the name of the village where the earliest 
known members of a fjotra lived, while the .dlhs refer to the 
villages where their descendants subsequently settled. , Thug, 
the early progeny of Batsa Risbi lived, it. is said, in n placg. 
called Karmahe, and this is the mel of -all members of the, 
Batsa gnira. Subsequent generations gradually spread abroad 
and settled in M.'ijbanra, Tarnum and other places," and the 
descendants of the residents in each place are distingaished, accord¬ 
ingly as Karmahe kfajhanra, Karmahe Taraunl, etc.: these are 
called dths. The classification of Maithil Brahmans according 
to .wfZs and like the other measures connected with theit 
matrimonial ai-rangements, is ascribed to Raja Hara Singh Beva. 
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It ■was efiFected in conueotioii with the preparation of their 
pedigrees, and they attach much importance to it. It is a factor 
in estimating the relative rank of different members of the 
sub-caste, but it constitutes no bar. to marriage. There is no 
objection to marrying a ■woman of the same dih, pro'vided she 
does not belong to the same ijotra or fall ■within the prohibited 
degrees of relationsliip. 

Great importance is attached to purity of blood, and for tbia 
purpose tlie leading Maitbil Bralinians,. ■witb their pandits, their 
pdtijidrda or genealogists, and theii' ghatalts or maiTiage-brokers, 
meet at various' places in Tirhut for the purpose of settling 
disputed questions of caste custom and of arranging marriages. 
They maintain one of the most extraordinary series of records in 
existence, called the panj. It is comiiosed of an immense number 
of palm-leaf manuscripts tontainiiig an entry for tbe birth and 
marriage of every pure Brahman in Mithila and going back 
for many hundr’ed yeans—the pdiijidi-m, indeed, say for more 
than a thousand. These panjidra-i go on regular annual tours, 
entering the names of the Bralmums born, in each ■viUoge 
during the last year; for no Brahman can marry any ■^voman 
who has not been entered in the ^>dhj. 

In arranging maniages the parties are assisted by gliataku, 
■who carry in their memory the peiligrtes of the Brahmans of 10 
or 12 villages, and -who bring the jrarties together and heli» them 
to settle the amount of tire consideration to be paid, for wLicii 
service they receive a minimum fee of Its. 2. Wlieu tbe parties 
have come to ou agrecmeiit they go [.o pjdujidrd (Sanskrit 
pdnjikdr), who keeps theor record of pedigrees ; and after 
satisfying himself that the bride and bridegroom may lawfully 
be married, he grants them a wuitten permission or aiddhdnta 
paira, for which he receives a fee of one rupee. Tdnjidrds are 
said to have been first appointed by liaja Hara Singb Deva, 
in consequence of one of his ministers having married in igno¬ 
rance a lady within the prohibited degrees of relationship. Tbe 
office is now liereditary, but, before practising, tbe candidate 
must obtain the permission of tbe Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
■who is the head of the Maithil BrShmans, and who, after 
•atisfying himself of his fitue-s, presents him with two loin 
cloths in token of Ida approval. 

Maniages may be arranged at any time, but it is tbe fashion 
to meet for the p'orpose at certain regular assemhlies held for the 
purpose towards the end of the fayaii or marriage season. The 
largest of these gatherings is held at SaurMh, and extends over a 
^eek. Carpets are spread under the trees, and the Brahmans 
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assemble, gaily clad in crimson -witb flowing turbans. Tbe 
occasion is one of unwonted rowdiness, and the crowd indulges 
in uproarious laughter, hooting and abusive shouts. When a 
marriage is decided on, the ceremony is at once performed at the 
house of the bride's father, whither the bridegroom proceeds, 
quite informally, accompanied only by a few of his near 
relations. 

The Babhnns are the only other high caste with a strength of Babhana. 
over ItiO.iiOO. They are an influential agricultural caste, who 
form about >j p>er cent, of the population; they are generally well- 
to-do. many of them being petty zamiudars, but they are much 
addicted to litigation, and are notorious for their quarrelsome 
disposition. Like ihe KajputfS, they bear the names of Singh and 
Hai; and like the Brahmans they are called Pande, Misr, Thakiir 
and TewarJ. They are commonly regarded as of mixed descent, 
and various legends are current ns to the genesis of the caste. 

These trathtious, however, are not recognized hy the Bahhans 
thefliselves-who claim to he true Brahmans. According to their 
o-ftTi account, they differ from Brahmans only in having taken to 
agricultural pursuits and in having given np the principal fiino- 
tions of priestcraft, viz., teacliing the Vedas, otBoiating as priests 
and receiving alms. They therefore call themselves Bhuinhar 
Brahmnus, and contend that many of their religious ceremonies 
are the same ns among the Bralimnus, and that OA'en at the 
present day Maithil Brahmans who secede from their own 
community are admitted among them on condition that they 
give up priestly occupations.* 

There is uo doubt however that, in the estimation of the Hindu 
public, they now constitute an entirely distinct caste. 'I’heir 
degradation from the status of Brahmans mu.st be very ancient, 
and it probably dates back to the period of the downfall of 
Buddhism. It has been pointed out that Babhnn is merely the 
Pali form of Brahman, and that the word is often found in Asoka’s 
edicts. It has therefore been conjectured that those now known 
as Babhans remained Buddhists after the Brahmans aroimd them 
had reverted to Hinduism, and so the Pali name continued to be 
applied to them ; while the synonym Bhninhar or Bhumiharaka 
is explained ns referring to their having seized the lands attached 
to the old Buddhist monasteries. In support of this theory, it 
may be mentioned that in this Province they are practically 
confined to the area covered by the ancient kingdom of Magadha, 
which long remained the centre of Bnddlusm. 

The other castes require only a brief notice. The Goalas are GoSHs, 
by far the largest caste, and account for no leas than one-eighth of 
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the total population; they are most numerous in the-north’’of the 
district. Their hereditary occupation is that of herdsmen, huh 
with this they comhine cultivation, and a large number have given 
up pastoral pursuits altogether and are only tillers of the soil. 
They are e:itremely quarrelsome and are noted Idthials; they are 
given to that exasperating form of theft which consists of petty 
thefts of crops from granaries and fields, and never lose an 
opportunity of grazing their cattle on a neighbour’s crops ; and 
they have an imenviabla reputation as cattle-lifters. 

The Dosadhs, with an aggregate of 207,843, constitute a very 
numerous caste at the bottom of the social scale. They are one 
of the most useful castes in the district, owing to their value as 
agrioultural labourers, but socially they form a very degraded 
community. Their religion is a sort of demon or fetish worship, 
and they sacrifice to appease the wrath of all the gods. The main 
features of their worship are sacrifices of pigs and libations of 
liquor, the ceremonies usually ending in a drunken orgy and 
a copious consumption of s^vine's flesh. They are despised by 
the Hindus generally, and appear to have traces of aboriginal 
descent. They snppoit themselves hy labour and cultivation; 
but many of them are notorious thieves, and, apparently on the 
principle of setting a thief to catch a thief, they have long all hub 
monopolized the post of elmukldar or village watchman in this 
district. 

Tradition relates that in prehistoric periods, when Tirhut was 
under a Brahmanio regime, the bulk of the labouring and indus¬ 
trial population were Dhanuks. Their name implies that they 
were originally bowmen, who obtained their livelihood as hunters ; 
and there are some grounds for believing that they are of abor¬ 
iginal descent. The common hehef is that they are descended 
from a Ghamar and a female Ghandal; hut notwithstanding the 
degraded parentage asaigned to them and the probability that they 
are really of non-Arjan descent, they now occupy a respectable 
position in the social scale. Personal service,-palanquin-hearing 
and agriculture are their chief occupations; they are largely 
employed as harahils or servants to zamindars, and are also 
engaged as agrioultiu'al labourers. 

The Xoiris (144,673) are skilful and industrious cultivators, 
who are the best tenants to he foimd in the district. They are a 
purely agricultural caste, who also work as market gardeners and 
rear vegetables, potatoes, chillies and other crops requiring skilful 
treatment. They are the market gardeners of Bihar ; and the 
production of opium in this district is almost entirely due to 
their labours. 
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The hfallahs are a boating and fishing, as well as an agricul¬ 
tural, caste; but those engaged in the two former pursuits have a 
lower position in the social scale than the agricultural classes. 

The Chamar is one of the most indispensable of village 
servants, and in every hamlet or group of hamlets throughout the 
district will be found the houses of one or more Chamars. He 
is a worker in leather, and supplies the village with their 
whipthongs and their shoes, and witli leather fastenings for their 
carts: he is also one of the triumvirato- of jietty village officials, 
and with his coadjutors, the cJmukidar and the gorait, publishea_by 
beat of drum all official proclamations. His wife, the Chamain, 
holds the important position of village midwife, and attends 
women of all castes during their confinement. In return for 
these services, the Chamar receives a small'donation of grain from 
each ryot at the aghani harvest, and .a present of Ee. i or Es. 2 
annually from the zamindar. The hides of all anitnals dj'ing 
in the village are his traditional perquisite, and, in consequence 
of this, whenever a e.ow or other animal dies under suspicious 
circumstances, rightly or wrongljq be is almost invariably sus¬ 
pected of having caused its death... 


Mallahs. 


Chamars, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

A oompariflon of vital statistics for any lengtliy periods is 
rendered impossiWe By tlie cBaiiges in the sj'stem of registering 
births and deaths which have token place from time to time. In 
1869 the duty of reporting deaths was imposed on the village 
p/»(7M,Vi(/a)'.s, and in 1876 the system was extended to births; but 
the returns received were so incomplete that they were soon 
discontinued and, except in the towns, deaths alone were registered 
until 1892, n’hen the collection of statistics of births as well 
as of deaths was ordered, and tho system now in vogue was 
inti'oduced. 

So far as they be a<'cepted—and they are sufficiently accurate 
for the purpo.se of calculating the ajiproxininte growth of the 
population and of showing the relative healthiness or unhealthi¬ 
ness of different years—the returns submitted since that year 
show that conditions were generally unfavourable during the nine 
years ending In 1900. The mortality was exceptionally heavy 
in 1892, 1894, 1896, and 1900 ; in tho first three j'ears the deaths 
outnumbered the births, the death-rate in 1896 being 41’92 
per mille, the highest ever recorded hr the district; while plagire 
broke out in I9(j0, arrd there was also a severe epidemic of cholera, 
causing 17 ,f500 deaths. There w'as scarcity in the head-qrrarters 
and Madhuhanr subdivision in 1891-92; there was famine in 
1897; and in 1898 and 1899 there were floods in the south-west 
of the district. In spite, however, of these adverse conditions, the 
nnmher of births reported exceeded the deaths by nearly 66,000. 
Since the year 1900, the population has been far more progressive, 
though there haye been repeated visitations of plague. The 
death-rate has not exceeded 34'9 per mille, and there has been 
a very marked increase in births, the birth-rate averaging 43‘35 
per mille annually and rising in 1902 and 1904 to over 45 per 
mille. The nnmher of births during the five years ending in 
1905 consequently exceeded that of deaths by 153,000, the excess 
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being 87,000 more than that recorded in tiie preceding nine 
years. 

Taking tlie decade ending in 1905, tlie first half sho'wed a 
mortality of 87,300 per annum, or 31 per mille, and in the 
second half the deaths rose to an ayerage of 95,670, or 83 per 
mille; hut the growth in the number of births was far greater, 
and ihe annual average increased from 106,500 in the first 
to 126,500 in the second quinquennium. Although, therefore,' 
the mortality increased by 8,000 a year in the second period, 
the increase in the number of births (20,000) was more than 
twice as great. 

According to the returns auhmitted year hy year, hy far PsiNoirAt 
the greatest moxiaUty is due to fever, hut the ignorant chaitki- 
dar responsible for the returns is far from being a medical 
expert. Drawn as he often is from the lowest dregs of the 
people, he can diagnose ouly a few well-known diseases like 
cholera and small-pox, and many others are indiseriminately 
classed under the general head of fever. It may, however, 
safely be assmiied tliat when the moi-tality ascribed to fever 
is unusually high in any distiiet, the greater part of the excess 
is due to malarial atfectious; and it is noticeable that since 
1892, when the present s^'stem of mortality returns Avas instituted, 
the death-rate from fever has eight times exceeded that for 
Uie Province as a whole. During these years the mortality has 
never fallen below 20 per miUe, but, on the other hand, it 
has never risen above 23-3 per mille, except in 1905, when it 
amounted to 26'6 per mille and in the three unhealthy years 
1894—96, In the first of these three ymars it was nearly 30 
per mille, aud in the last it Avas no less than 31'15 per mille, 
the highest ever recorded in Darhhanga. Since that year the 
mortality from feA'er has remained fairly steady, and in the 
four years ending in 1904 it ranged only betAA^een 65,000 and 
67,0u0 per annum, rising, however, to 77,600 in 1905. In that 
year only 400 villages escaped its ravages. 

Eegarding the different types of fever prevalent in the 
disMct, the Civil Surgeon, Captain M. H. Thomely, i.ir.s., 

Avrites as follows Assuming that the term fever is to include 
all diseases in Avhich a rise of the body temperature is a prominent 
or important symptom, the most prevalent fevers, approximately 
in order of frequency, are (1) malarial fevers; (2) fevers of 
short dm-ation dependent on sueh conditions as the presence of 
worms in the intestine, exposure to beat, and local catarrhs and 
inflammations, such as coryza and hronchitis; and (3) epidemic 
fevers. 
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Tliougli not so preyalent as in most other diati’iots of Bengal, 
malaria is mdespread, and accounts for the largest number of 
deaths. It is most severe and prevalent in the noi-th of the district 
near the frontier of.Nepal, and in the south-east comer, regions 
mhich appear to he badly drained and mostly given up to rice 
cultivation. Most of the recognized types are found. It is only 
in the -water-logged parts of the district just named that cases 
of extreme enlargement of' the spleen with cachexia are at all- 
common. As regards the diseases in -which fever is a symptom of 
less importance, intestinal parasites, round woimis, thread, worms, 
and ankylostomdasis are extremely common in this chsti'ict and 
are generally associated -noth pyrexia at some stage. Ankylos- 
tomdasis probably accounts for n large number of the deaths put 
do-(vn as due to fever. The epidemic fevers are small-pox, chicken- 
pox, measles, plague, enteric fever. Chicken-pox is not common, 
hut occasionally becomes epidemic. The same remark applies 
to .measles. Enteric fever is met -nith, hut not frequently,. and 
generally among Europeans only. An account of the, epidemics- 
of small-pox -and plague is given below. " 

After fever the greatest mortality is caused by cholera, which 
breaks out 'every year and occasionally spreads over the district 
-with great virulence. During the first few years of the period 
for which reliable retirms are. available, there wore widespread 
epidemics each alternate year, the death-rate in 1892, 1894 
and 1896 being 4'6, 4'7 and 6*2 per mille, respectively, while 
it was very low in the allemate years. The district was then 
practically free from this scourge for tliree years, but since 
1900 it has been an annual visitation, causing an average 3 ’early 
mortality of over 9,000 in the five years ending in 1904, after 
which it fell to 3,000. It was most severe in 1900, when the 
returns showed 17,500 deaths, or 6'25 per i-nille, as due to its 
ravages. 

Eor the last few years huhonio plague has regularly visited the 
district, the average annual mortahty ranging from 1,000 to 4,000. 
Throughout these j^enrs, the disease has pursued a regular- course, 
decreasing or disappearing entirely in the hot and rainy weather 
months, re-appearing after the rains, and reaching its clima.x in 
the cold weather. 

Regarding these epidemics the Civil Sm’geon writes as 
follows;—Plague has become established in the Darhhauga dis¬ 
trict since 1898, Apparently the first cases occurred in a -village 
named Jalwarain the Samastipur subdivision in March of that 
year. During recent j'ears it has sho-wn itself in December 
or January, and has steadily increased during the months of 
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February, Marclf, April and May. In June its virulence declines, 
and, as a rule, cases are not met wntb. from July to November. 

Tbe Samastipur subdivision in the south of the district has been 
most severely affected, and the tovn of Darbhunga has also 
suffered greatly. An interpsting fact, for which no satisfactory 
explanation has yet been adduced, is that the north and east of 
the district, comprising chiefly the Madhubanr subdMsron, has up 
to now been practically immrme from the disease. Iinported cases, 
have naturally occurred, but jdague has' never obtained a hold 
in these parts. Eaihva^'s have spread, and conrrnrmications have 
improved. The lack of these facilities for the importation of the 
disease cannot therefore he given as an explanation of the happy 
immunity these tracts have hitherto eujo 3 'eJ. The reason most 
probably lies in the iratnre of the soil, the eourparatir'olj' smaller 
density of tire population of the villages, or the nrauner of 
construction of the hoirses. 

The t^-pe .is generally’ bubonic. The glands most commonly' 
affected appear to be, in order of frequency, (1) the fenroral and 
inguinal glands, (2) the axillarj' glands, and (3) the oervioa 
glands, Pueiunonie plague is very imcpmmon, The disease, as 
iit other localities, is oharaoteriBed bj' a low tjpe of virulence at 
the eommendeirreut. hy a verj’ high type of virnlerree drrring the 
height of the epidenric, and again hy a diminrrtion of virirlence as 
the epideRiifi ceases drrring the hot months and beginning mf the 
rains. ■ ■ , • . i 

Small-pox also visits the district every year’, hut its ravages SmaU.pox 
are not very sever’e, the-death-rate drre to it never having exceed¬ 
ed O’SQ, per mille. It occasionally becomes epidemic among the 
unvaecinated, and , is most freqirent along the frontier where it is 
often imported from Nepal. 

The otlrer diseases most fr'eqnently foimd are dj^sentery and otlmr 
diarrhoea, goitr-e, rheumatic affections, and skirr, ear- and eye diseases' 
diseases. Goitre is unusually prevalent; it is commonly attrib- cities.*'''' 
uted to the use of the water of the Little Gandak and Baghmati, 
which come down from the Himalayas hea-vrily laden -^vith silt. 

The proportion of deaf-mutes is also greatest along the hanks 
of these rivers, the affliction being nrost .common in thana 
"WaTisnagar which lies between them, and then in Sarnastipiu’ 
pud Dalsmgh Sarai, which lie between the Little Gandak and 
the Ganges. Altogether 117 males and 62 females out of every 
100,000 of either sex were returned as deaf-mutes at the oensus 
of 1901; and these three thanas alone are responsible for two- 
fifths of the number, though they contain barely a quarier of the 
total population. Blindness is fairly common, and at the census 
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of 1901 it Tvas found that the proportion of blind persons among 
males Tvas 101 and among females SI out of every 100,000. 
The glare and dust accompanying a hot dry climate appear to 
predispose to cataract, and in the years 1896—1900 no less than 
380 successful cataract operations vmre perfonned on males and 
209 on females. Insanity is rarer than in other parts of the 
Patna Division, only 9 males and 5 females out of every 100,000 
being retiumed as insane in 1901. 

Outside the municipalities, proper methods of sanitation are 
almost unknown, in spite of the measures taken by the District 
Board to clear rank undergrowth, fill up unhealthy hollows and 
sweep selected villages. The tendency of the people is towards 
aggi'egation, and instead of living in hamlets, each nestling within 
its own belt of trees, as in Bengal, they cluster in closely-packed 
villages, usually consisting of a main .street with narrow and ill- 
ventilated side lanes. Sanitary conditions are extremely primi¬ 
tive, while the apathy of the people and the unwholesome habits to 
whioh they aro rooted render the task of village sanitation on 
any appreciable scale most difficult. Yillage .sites are generally 
olusters of thatch-roofed mud-wallcd houses uith extremely 
insanitary sm'roundings. The chainage is left to its own care, 
and ventilation is imthought of. If windows exist, they are 
made, at any rate in the zanana apartments, not more than a 
couple of feet from the top of the wall, and then seomely 
latticed, their use for ventilation being thereby minimized ns far 
as possible. 

Here and there, a man who has got on in the Avorld may move 
out of the village basil, and build himself a brick-house elsewhere, 
but the average peasant, however prosperous he may be 6r how¬ 
ever much his family may increase, will cling to the house of his 
father and Ms father’s gods. To spend his savings on the 
improvement of his dwelling is the last thing that would occur to 
him; he regards his house only as a place to cook and sleep in, and 
for half the year he and his sons sleep in the open. The houses 
themselves are usually constructed of earth, dug out of a hole in 
the immediate vicinity, which in the rains becomes a regular cess¬ 
pool, covered with rank vegetation and giving out a most offensive 
smell. Even the weUs from which the people obtain their drink¬ 
ing-water are shamefully neglected, and are often allowed to get 
into a disgustingly filthy condition. In many instonoes, they are 
surrounded by house-drains, a large portion of the contents of 
which must find its way into the wells by percolation, carrying 
with them the germs of cholera. In, the municipalities there 
is an organized system of conservancy; night-soB and other' 
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refuse are removed; and eteps are taken to protect the sources of 
water-supply. But none of tliem have a regular system for 
tke supply of pure water or an adequate scheme of drainage, and, 
like the villages, they suffer from crowded and badly-aligned 
blocks of houses intersected by narrow lanes. Owing to the 
congestion of the population, the mortality from plague, dysen¬ 
tery and cholera are generally greater than in rural areas; in 
19IJ5 the death-rate in the municipalities was 47"Od per mille, 
and in the rest of the district 34-36 per mille, w'hile the average 
for the preceding 5 years was 43-14 as compared with 32-06 in 
rural areas. 

Formerly there was a strong prejudice against the practico of 
vaooination, and inoculation was prevalent; hut tlie people have 
learnt to appreciate the protection n-fforded hy the former, and 
this i)rejudiee has p.assed away. Altogether 84,000 persons, or 
30 per 1,000 of the population, were successfully vaccinated in 
1904-06 ; and in each of the preceding ive years protection was 
afforded to an average uf 3U-3 per mille. These figures are 
higher than in any other district of the Patna Division, except 
hluzaffarpur. This result is nil the more sntisfnotory, because 
it is easy for any people in the noi-th of the district w-ho object 
to vaeoiiiatioii to avoid the vaccination agents by quietly going 
to a ueighhouriug village across the frontier. Statistics of vacci¬ 
nation from 18n-2-!)3 to 1901-03 will he foimd in the Statistical 
Appendix, 

The district contains six hospitals—^the Dufferin and Raj 
hospitals at Darhhanga, the Banwari Lai Hospital at Laheria 
Sarai, male and female hospitals at Madhuhani, and a hospital 
at Samastipiur; and thirteen piublic dispensaries at Baber a, Beni- 
pnti, Dalsingh Sarai, Kiajauli, hTadhuhani, Madhepiu-, iVfn.Irnph 
Naudini, Narahia, Narhau, Pfisa, Eusera, Sakri and Tajpur. 
Great artirity has been displayed in recent years in opening 
new dispensaries, and the annual number of patients treated rose 
from 117,663 in 1894 to 130,438 in 1899 and to 301,636 in 
1904; in other words, the attendance at dispensaries increased 
hy 131 per cent, in the decade. The average daily atteudanoe 
in the same three years was 754, 822 and 1,577, respectively. 
The annual expenditure on the dispensaries is about half a lakh 
of rupees, halt of which is derived from private suhscriptions 
and endowments, nearly the whole of the remainder being 
contributed hy the District Board and the various munici- 
pahties. Statistics of the daily attendance, indoor and outdoor 
during the years 1892—1901 will be found in the Statistical 
Appendix; and the follpwing tables give a statement of the 
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receipts and expenditure and of tlie principal diseases treated 
in 1905:— ' . i 


. 

Name op ]JiGPExsAfir. 

RBCEJFT9. 

Espbsditube, j 

Ciovern. 

inent 
eon rribti- 
tiou. 

District 

Iiiiid. 

lEnnlcipal 

fund. 

Subscrip¬ 
tions and 
other 
sources. 

Eslab- 

lishment. 

ITcdicinea, 

diet, 1 
buildings, 
.e. , 


Ib. 

Bs, 

Rs. 

Ub. 

Ks. 

Rs. 1 

BaherS Dispensary ' ... 

15 

753 

..I 

••1 

674 

194 

V«nipatl ditto 

.15 

CM . 



ijm 

97 i 

Dalaingh Sami ditto 

I.** 



1..7.‘U 

755 

734 j 

DiLrhhunKa Dllflerm Hospital 

13 

.1. 
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3.11s 
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Darbhti'DgiE i£aj Hospital . ••• 

•■iii. 

... 

... 
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5, lid 

11,339 I 

Khalault Dispensary ... 
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1.372 

... 


60 

1,917 

LaheviSSarai B. L, Hospiial 

801 


2.B35 


3,327 

4,(HT ! 
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16 

749 

. .!••• 


67,3 

184 1 

Madliubaul Feinale Ho^pital 

l3 

778 

..1 

at. 

an3 

100 ; 

MadliaUnoX^iale Hospitnl ... 


. GllO 

2,2.70 

HC3 

2,175 

1,192 

Ualmal Dispensary . 

13 

M7 


2 

607 

97 

Nantlini ditto . 

13 

... 


3,000 

K2S 

2,187 

NftrahiS ditto ... 

10 


... 

2,IX)4 

7SS 

1,235 

Xarban aitto . 

15 

•»* 


1,697 

862 

1,100 

Vtiea ditto 

421 

... 

”219 


37.5 

4fl 

Rusera ditto . 

3-10 
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OBO 

1,176 



15 

(tS'l 


‘805 

545 

150 

SaiDASllpar Hoepittil ... 

lOt 
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729 

1,299 
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15 
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... 

422 

574 

1-10 ; 

Tolul ... 

I.OIO 

9,718 

■5,801 

36,450 

mmm 

.30,384 ' 
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Name op inepusBARY. 

D15EJ.SE3 MBilM). 

Number 

ol 

opera- 

tiuns. 

■Worms, 
dysentery 
and other 
- bewsl 
diseases. 

Fever. 

Diseases 
or eye and 
special 
Benses, 

iDjuries. 

Other 

diseases, 

BaheriE Dispensary 

B^nlputl ditto . 

l>als\agh Sarni ditto . ^ ... 
l^rbhan^ Dufferin HospUftl 
DarbhBnicS VLS] Hospital 
Khajaull Dispensary 

Liberia SBTal B.^L. Hospital 
Madliepnr Dispensary ... ... 

Hadhubani Female BospUal 
HadhubsnT Male Hospital ... 
Malifial Dispensary ' 

NMidiui ditto 

Narahia - ditto 

Nsrhau (Hilo 

pQsa ditto 

Rust^ra ditto 

Sakn ditto 

SamSstipur Hospital 

Tajpur Dldpeasary . 

Total 

4,403 
4,930 
1,699 
11,155 
- 33,276 
121 
33,810 
1,408 
4,418 
fl,433 
• 2.728 
793 
I.IW 
2,360 
213 
1,286 
4,792 
1,622 
2.705 

1.824 

1.370 

1.637 
5,240 

20,380 

132 

8,819 

1.112 

1,720 

1.638 
795 

1,340 

680 

3,058 

172 

1,602 

1,179 

689 

3,028 

680 
646 
821 
Bfi7 
3,378 
•37 
2,581 
• 622 
824 
1.510 
1,022 
804 
1,271 
782 

78 

971 

826 

638 

1,306 

34 
103 

64 

,34 

- • 487 
' -21 
747 

40 

17 

271 

35 
144 

74 

122 

67 

131 

123 

212 

66 

7,603 
3,822 
10,909 • 
8.420 
■“28,431 
311 
17,621 
4,161 
4,704 
‘ 6,383 
4,811 
4.333 
4,676 
7,933 
797 
6,106 
4,222 
8,318 
■ 7,105 

181 
380 
416 
234 
1,365 
‘ 40- ■ 
946 
100 
200 
689 
213 
261 
672 
312 

41 

662 

SS7 

382 

433 

124,227 

60,316 

19,126 

2,738 

.13,3,965 

7,714 
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CHAPTER V. 


AGBICULTUEE. 

Although there is a certain amount of irrigation in the north G£neeai. 
of the district, the mniTi sources of supply are tanks and streams, ' 
whicJi are apt to fail in a dry season when they are most wanted, itainfan. 
Artificial irrigation therefore plays a comparatively minor part 
in the agricultural economy of the district ; and Darhhanga, like 
the rest of North Bihar, is dependent for its crops on the 
local rainfall. If the monsoon is up to its normal strength, and 
the rain is timely and well distributed, it admirably serves the 
purposes of the agricultural system generally practised. The 
main crop in the district is vunter rice, which covers over three- 
fifths of ^e cropped area. This crop requires good rain at the 
end of May and in June, to facilitate the preparation of the ground 
and the growth of the seedlings. More rain is required in July 
and August for transplantation, and without a good fall during 
the Halhiyd asterism at the end of September and during the 
early part of October, the rice withers away and never oomes to 
maturity. All the essentials for a good winter rice crop are 
thus seoui-ed in a year of normal rainfall, which also provides 
admirably for the crops of the bJiadoi harvest, which are sown 
in May and June and reaped in August and September. A good 
rainfall at the end of monsoon further secui'es moisture for the 
crops of the next spring harvest, which are sown in October and 
November, and in a normal year are refresbed dming the cold 
weather by seasonable showers. Unfortunately, the district does 
not always enjoy a normal rainfall, and whether this falls short 
of the average, or is badly distributed, full crops cannot be looked 
for; and in a district so dependent as Darbhanga on its winter 
rice, the most serious results natmally ensue from a failure 
or premature cessation of the monsoon. Although, therefore, 
Darbhanga is practically independent of inigation in a year of 
normal rainfall and can raise full orop.s without it, the importance 
o seasonable and well distributed rain, particularly during the 
monsoon, cannot be overestimated. 
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Tncti of 
lertiUtyi 


Soils. 


Anotlier very important factor affecting the agricultural pros¬ 
perity of the district is its liability to floods. Provided that they 
come fairly early in the season and are not of great height or 
long duration, floods are productive of as much good as harm, as 
the cultivators have time to re-transplant if the crops are 
destroyed, and the land is enriched hy the silt they leave. 
Very great damage however is caused hy inundation in exceptional 
years, such os 1906, when floods of an unprecedented height and 
of long duration swept over a very extensive area, with the result 
that the hhadoi and aghani crops were almost entirely destroyed in 
the head-quarters subdivision, while they were very seriously 
damaged in other parts of the district, and that acute distress 
ensued throughout the flooded country, and in some tracts 
culminated in famine. 

The first of the three tracts mentioned in Chapter I, viz., 
the south-western portion of Darhhanga, comprising the Dalsingh 
Sarai and Samastipur thanas, is the richest and most fertile' area 
in the district and grows all the most valuable autumn {bh idol) 
and spring (raU) crops. The second tract, viz., the (hal between 
the Baghmati and Little Gandak, is liable lo inimdntinh from the 
former river, and the main crop produced is winter rice, though 
good rahi crops are also raised in many parts from the lands 
enriched by the fertilizing silt deposited by floods. The third 
tract, as already stated, comprises the head-quarters and iladhubani 
subdivisions, the south-eastern portion of which is in the rainy 
season a vast chain of lakes linted hy the numerous streams 
flowing south. In this part the only crop of any importance 
is rice, which when not submerged by early floods is very 
prolific. In the Madhubani subdivision, where the land is 
generally higher, the staple crop is winter rice ; but the three 
western thanas and the south of the Phulparas thana, contain 
stretches of high land suitable for the more valuable ruhi crops. 

The soils of the district may he divided into three kinds, 
halsundrl, a sandy loam ; hangar or cliihia, a clayey soil with an 
admixture of sand; and niatiydri, a clay soil with little or no sand. 
The three main classes correspond roughly with the three physical 
divisions of the district. Bahundrl is the prevailing soil south of the 
Little Gandak in the thanas of Samastipur and Dalsingh Sarai. 
The doab between the Baghmati and the Gandak, coiresponding 
roughly with the "Warisuagor thana, is chiefly composed of hangar, 
while the prevailing soil in the rest of the district is matiyari. But 
the distribution is not a strict one, for matiyari, soils are found in 
shaun in Samastipur, and hahundrl in the high lands of Benipati 
Matiyari soil, being extremely retentive ofimoisture, is best suited 
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for the groTvth of winter rice, Blmdoi crops, which cannot stand 
too much moisture, do best in haUunchi or sandy hangny, and the 
more valuable rnli crops are almost exclusively grow'n on halsundn, 
llicc also does well on low-lying Ldugrir lands, if tho admixture 
of sand is not too strong to absorb the moisture. All over 
the district are found patches of uaar land, which are unpro- 
duL'tive owing hi the salt efflorescence hnow'n as t'eh ; it ia 
generally believed that this can only he eradicated hy inundation. 

On the wh'ile, however, the foregoing classification of soils is 
of little practical impiCirtameo, and would not be readily under¬ 
stood except hv the more intelligent cultivators. The only 
classification of land iindei’.stnod by the ordinary cultivator is 
that of dhdulinr and hhliU, dhdnhar meaning the low land on 
which rice (dhan) is grown, and bhith the uplands gron-ing cereals 
or crops of anv kind other than padd}'. This was the classification 
adopted in the records at the time of the settlement concluded 
in 1903. 

There are no Government irrigation w''orks, but au area of Irrigation. 
171 square miles or Olj per cent, of the cultivated area ia 
imgated from other sources. Most of this area lies in the 
north of the district, where irrigation is devoted to food orops, 
whereas in the south it i.s reserved for the special and highly 
cultivated non-food crops. Here extensive irrigation ia not 
practicable, owing to the scanty sources of supply, nor it ia 
greatly required for the crops mainly grown. There ia a 
jtrejudice against well-irrigation, as it is believed that land 
once artificially irrigated must alwaj's be irrigated. This belief 
is probably to a certain extent w'ell founded ; for in the soils 
prevailing in this ai'ea, irrigation forms a crust below the surface, 
which impairs the fertility of the land, unless irrigation is 
oontiuned every year. Hence irrigation is only practised on 
lands near wells, and these lands are reserved for the more 
valuable crops. Irrigation once hegim must be continued, 
and though it may result in a good return through the production 
of more valuable crops than can be raised on imirrigated lands, 
it entails an amount of labour and expense from w'hioh the 
majority of oxdtivators are averse. 

Artificial irrigation is most practised in the Madhubani sub¬ 
division to the north of the district. Here the numerous streams 
and rivers which intersect the coimtry are utilized for the supply 
of water to the winter rice crop, especially in the Khajaulj and 
Phulparas thanaa; and in the Benipatl thana nearly one-third 
of the net cropped ai’ea is irrigated from a complete system of 
paim or artificial channels led off from the Kamla river. These 

ira 
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pains, for many of whioh the old beds of the Kamla were 
utilized, were constructed during the famine of 1897 by the 
energy and. foresight of Mr. King, the Sub-Manager of the 
Rohika Circle of the Darbhanga Raj ; and they were the means 
of saving 30,000 acres of Bunter rice during the partial failure 
of the monsoon in 1901. In the area covered by these channels 
the outturn of winter rice in that year was 80 per cent, as 
against 30 per cent, on the west, 21 per cent, on the east 
and 19 per cent, on the south. Besides these sources of supply, 
tanks are very largely used all over the subdivision for the 
irrigation of the fields in their neighbom'hood, either to expedite 
the transplantation of the winter rice seedlings or to prevent 
them from withering during a break in the rains. 

In the head'quarters subdivision, the main sources of irrigation 
are the same as in Madhubani, but the area irrigated is very 
much less. Most of the Madhubani streams join the larger 
rivers before they reach this subdivision ; and the latter are too 
large to permit of their being used for irrigation by the simple 
^d inexpensive means adopted by the Madhubani cultivators. 
Tanks are also less numerous, and the ryots being less familiar 
with irrigation than their feRows in Madhubani, make less use 
of raoh tanks as there are. 

Little, therefore, can be done in the way of extending irrigation 
in this part of the district owing to the scanty sources of supply; 
and this is the more mifortunate, because it is this area which, 
as a rule, suffers most severely in case of failure of the winter rice 
crop. In the north of the district many opportunities exist for 
the extension of irrigation on a comparatively large scale, but 
here a great diflScidty is presented by ^e danger that the supply 
of water would be cut off in Nepal at the time when it is 
most necessary. The question is further complicated by the fact 
that, in years of normal rainfall, irrigation is little practised or 
required. Thn water, which, in a year of drought, is priceless, 
IB in an ordinary year a superfluity ; and in a dry year, when 
irrigation is most w'anted, there is a scanty supply of water in the 
canks and streams. AR irrigation projects in Madhuhani, 
accordingly, suffer from the defect that they would be little used in 
ordinary years, whRe in dry years they would benefit a compara¬ 
tively smaR area. Hence large irrigation works are probably fin an - 
ciaRy impossible, and any extension of irrigation must be looked for, 
mainly in the direction of increasing the usefulness of the present 
souioea of supply by some cheap and efficient syttem, such as that 
which has already proved so snooessful in Benipatl, Well 
irrigation is practically usaless for winter rice, owing to the small 
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area commanded by each well, and no wella would stand in an 
area so liable to inundation. But tanks can already irrigate 
45,000 acres in the subdmsion, and rivers and channels nearly 
50,000 acres. It would probably be possible to improve the ' 
manner in which these two sources of irrigation are used, at a 
cost which would be insignificant in comparison with the advan¬ 
tage to be gained, and this would go far to render a large part 
of the area secure against a failure of the monsoon. 

In Darhhanga, as in the rest of Bihar, the crops fall under one Pjjnroi • 
or other of the three main harve-sts, the ayhani, lhadoi and rah. r^Lcuos!. 
The aghaui is the winter crop, which is cut in the month of Agban, 
and is composed mainly of winter rice. The lhadoi is the early or 
autumn crop, reaped in the month of Bhado (August-Sfiptember), 
consisting of 60 days’ (Scithi) rice, marua {Ekmine Coraeana), maize, 
indigo, millets and less important grains: while the rabi crop, 
which is so called because it is harvested in the spring (rabi), in-, 
eludes such cold weather crops as wheat, barley, oats, gram, pulses 
and poppy. Of the net cropped area 62 per cent, grows ayhani, 

47 per cent, grows rabi, and only in 27 per cent, are hJiadoi crops 
raised. With regard to the i)roportion of the area under these 
different crops, it must be remembered that the ohief aghani crops 
are sowm before the hhadoi crops are harvested, and similarly the 
ohief rabi crops are sown before the aghani is reaped. Hence 
the latter cannot usually he sowm as a second crop to bhadoi-, 
and where it is predominant, the rabi, grown on land which has 
previously yielded wdnter rice, consiEts maiply of the cheapest 
kind of grains, such as khenari (Lathyrus sativus), a grain of 
inconsiderable value, or a thin catch-crop of gram or linseed. 

The aghani predominates in the Madhuhani and head-quarters 
Bubdirision. occupying 72 per cent, of the net cropped area in 
the former and 66 per cent, in the latter suhivision; and 
consequently the area under bhadoi crops is comparatively small. 

This tract is, moreover, unsuitable for the latter crop on account 
of its liability to floods ; and the proportion of the cropped ai'ea 
under bhadoi is only 22 per cent, in the former and 25 per cent, 
in the latter subdivision. It is highest (41 per cent.) in the 
Samastipur subdivision, and as it is only bhadoi lands that 
yield a rabi crop of any importance, the proportion under rabi 
(46 per rent.l is approximately the same. In each of the other two 
subdivisions the rabi aecoimts for 47 per cent, of the net cropped 
area, hut, as already explained, the percentage of land under winter 
rice is too high to leave room for any but the inferior rabi crops. ' 

Food crops occupy altogether 84-21 per cent, of the net crop-poop 
ped area. Itice alone is raised on 61-39 pier cent,, and covers caopa 
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both a larger gross area and a larger proportion of the cropped 
area than in any other district of the Patna Division north of the 
Ganges. After rice, minid occupies the largest area (220,000 acres) 
and the trvo crops together are grorvn on nearly three-quarters to 
the net cropped area of the district. Tliis predominance of rice 
and mai ud leaves little room for the more valuable bkndoi and rahi 
food crops, such as wheat, barley and maize; and the proportion of 
land under these crops is smaller than in any other Noiih Gangetio 
district in the Patna Division. 

Bice, Eice, covering three-fifths of the net cropped area, is the 

all-important crop in Darbhanga, and no less than 93 per cent, 
of the crop consists of winter rice. This is most prevalent in the 
north of the district, where the liability of the country to inunda¬ 
tions renders it unsuitable for the growth of hhadoi or autumn 
rice, except on the higher lands. The latter is most extensively 
grown in Khajauli than a, where, as in the neighhom-ing thana of 
Eenipati, it is often destroyed by floods. The cultivators are, 
however, generally compensated for the loss of their hhadoi crops 
in this area by the excellent mjhani crop which they obtain from 
the submerged lands. With so large an area under winter, rice, 
less than one-tenth of which is irrigated, Darbhanga is a distinct 
peculiarly sensitive to variations in the monsoon rainfall; for 
seasonable and well-distributed rainfall throughout the whole 
course of the monsoon is essential to the prosperity of this orop. 
The hhadoi crops on the other hand while requiring good rain in 
the early part of the monsoon, are reaped during September, and 
are consequently independent of the Hathiyd rains at the end 
of that mouth, the absence of which is fatal to the aghani harvest. 
This explains why the head-quarters and Madhubani subdivisions 
are always liable to scarcity or famine in the event of a 
failure of the monsoou, Avhile the gi-eater part of Samastipur 
is immune, for though rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in the latter snhdmaion, it covers less than a third of the 
net cropped area, as compared w'ith the district average of 
three-fifths. 

Eice is cultivated either by being sown broadcast or by- 
rtltiva- means of transplantation. The former method is followed in the 

tioD. ease of hhadoi rice. It is sowm broadcast in June or July and is 

not transplanted; it is regarded as a 60 days’ crop and is reaped 
in August or September. Transplantation is the commonest 
method, which is followed in the case of nearly all the aghani 
or winter rice. The seeds are first sown broadcast after the 
commencement of the rains in June or July on lands selected 
for seed nurseries, . ich have previously been ploughed three 
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or four times. ’ After 4 or 6 weeks, wlien tbe young plants are 
about a foot liigh, they are generally transplanted, each plant 
being pulled out from the land, which is soft with standing water, 
and planted again in rows in flooded fields in which the soil has 
been puddled. The rice is then left to mature, with the aid of 
* wifer, till towards the end of September. The water is then 
drained off and the fields are allowed to dry for 15 days and at 
the end of that time they are again flooded. It is this proctioe, 
known as uigar, which makes the rainfall which is expected at 
this time, or failing that, irrigation essential to a snccessful 
harvest. These late rains {the Hnlhii/d) are the most important 
in the year, for not only are they required to bring the winter 
crop to maturity, but also to provide moisture for the sowing of 
the ruhi crops. Should no rain fall at this period, or if water 
cannot he procured from artificial sources, the plants will wither 
and become only fit for fodder; hut if seasonable showers fall, or 
if the crop receives artificial irrigation, the rice comes to maturity 
in iSovemher or December. 

After rice, the next largest area is that shewn as under mis- Miiceiis- 
cellaneous food-grains. These include all cereals and pulses 
except mamd, niiiize, barley, wheat and gram, for which separate 
figures are given. Uf the inisoellaneous food-grains, the most 
widely grown is hh>Hciyi [L'lthyma safivu-i), which is usually sowm 
as a catch-crop in c/(//ictu’ lands, at or just before the time of the 
nghani harvest. It is a cheap grain, and as a rule is eaten only 
by the poorer classes, though it is sometimes used with barley to 
make cJiapdtis, Arhar {Oajanus indkm) is another important 
crop shewn under this head. It is usually sown with maize 
in May or June, hut is not reaped till the following March. One 
main objection to the crop from the cultivator’s point of view 
is that it occupies the land for so long a period, while the grain 
is not BO valuable as that of other crops. On the other hand, 
the stalliB are used or sold for fuel, the leaves are available as 
fodder, and being a hardy crop requiring little rainfall to sustain 
it, it is grown largely in a year of drought. The other 
miscellaneous food-grains require no detailed description. The 
chief are peas, inasuri {Brrnm Lem), kodo (Paspahm acrohi- 
eulatum), china {Panicum iniliaceuni), sdiudn {Panicum /ru- 
mentnceu si), tind [Phmeoha Roxhurghii), mung {Phaseolm Mungo), ■ 
jnnera (LTokm sorghum) and oats. All of these, except oats, are 
generally sown with other crops. Their value as food-grains is 
not high, and they form, as a rule, the poor man’s food, h'odo, 
china and sdivdn are boiled and eaten like rice. Masun, arid ' 
and mung are consumed as pulses. Janerd and oats are largely 
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Marua, 


Barley. 


Maize, 


Wheat. 


Giam. 


fodder crops. The whole of these minor food-groins coTer less 
than one-fifth of the net cropped area of the district. 

The most important single crop in the district after rice is 
marua {Ekusine Ooracam), which covers 13 per cent, of the district 
orea, a proportion which is fairly equally maintained in each 
subdivision. In Samastipnr this crop is rather less extensively 
grown than in the northern part of the distriot; and it is most 
prevalent in the Ehajauli and Madbubani th&nas. It is the 
staple crop of a considerable part of the district, and is cultivated 
wi& considerable care. It is a cheap grain, mainly eaten by the 
poorer dasses. The grain is pounded into flour and consumed 
in the form of cakes, while the stalks are useful as fodder. Marua 
is the only crop which is transplanted like rice; it is reaped in 
September, and the laud on wliich it is grown almost invariably 
produces a second crop at the rahi harvest. 

The next most important crop in the district is barley, which 
covers about 9 per cent, of the cropped area. It is grown on 
fairly high lands, which have generally already produced a hhadoi 
crop, it is largely consumed in the form of cakes by the poorer 
middle classes, who oannot afford rice or maiae. 

After barley comes maize or Indian corn [maJcai), covering 
6 per cent, of the district cropped area, but it owes its position 
to its predominance in the Samastipur subdivision, where it occu¬ 
pies 14 per cent, of the net cropped area and is the crop next 
in Importance to rice. It is often sown with rabi crops, and even 
where this is not the case, a 7'dbi crop is usually sown in the land 
after it has been cut. The crop is often very luxuriant, especially 
when grown on the high lands round the village homestead.. It 
is used as food in various forme. By the well-to-do, the cobs are 
often eaten roast or fried, but usually they ore threshed and ground 
into flour, and then eaten either as sattu or in the form of cakes. 

Wheat covers only 3 per cent, of the net cropped area, and 
is least important in Madhubani and most prevalent in Samastipur. 
It requires a rich and fairly dry soil, as it is very subject to 
blight. It is often grown as a second crop in the best makai 
lands, but in many cases wheat lands are left fallow during the 
rains. It is a valuable crop, and but for its want of hardiness- 
would probably be more widely grown than it is. As a food, it 
is eaten by the well-to-do dasses. 

Gram (Gicer arietinum), the last of the important cereals, covers 
only a little over 2 per cent, of the cropped area. It is most 
widely grown in the Darbhanga thana, where, as elsewhere, it 
18 often sown as a catch-crop in winter rice lauds. It is usually 
eaten in the form of flour or sattu. 
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Non-food crops are grown on lo‘79 per cent, of fclie net crop-N on-tood 
ped area. They predominate in the Samaetipur subdivision, 
where they occupy 22 per cent.; w-hile in each of the other two 
subdivisions they occupy only 14 per cent of the total cropped 
area. In Samastipnr, the major portion of the large non-food 
crop area is devoted to indigo and tobacco, two very valuable 
crops, which are unimportant elsewhere. On I he other band, the 
area under sugarcane is mainly found in the north of the district, 
parti' ularly in the iladhubani subdivision, where it has recently 
been suhstituted largely for indigo. But, as a whole, the more 
valuable non-food crops are grown mainly in the Samastipur 
subdivision. 

Oil-seeds are the most extensively grown non-food crop in the Oil-seeds. 
district. They consist mainly of linseed, but comprise also 25,000 
acres of mustard, and small areas of til or gingeUy (Sesamuni 
indkmi) and castor-oil. They constitute, however, the least 
valuable non-food crop, being most extensively grown in the 
head-quarters and Madhuhani subdivisions as a catch-crop, after 
the harvesting of the winter rice. They cover nearly half of the 
non-food crop area, hut their value is often inconsiderable. 

A large area '29,800 acres) is under tobacco, which is probably Tobacco, 
the most paying crop in the district. Five-sevenths of the total 
area is found in the Samastipur and Dahingh Sarai thanas, and 
most of the rest is in Warisnagar and Benipati. The latter, 
though mainly a rice-growing tract like the rest of Madhuhani, 
oontains a considerable stretch of high land which is Used for the ' 
more valua,hle rabi crops. The fame of the tobacco of pargana 
Saraisa, which covers a large part of the Samastipur and Hajipur 
subdivisions, has spread far beyond the limits of North Bihar, 
and every year purchasers come from distant districts and buy 
large quantities of it. 

The cultivation of poppy has never been widely practised in Opium 
south of Darbhanga, its place being taken by its rival, tobacco ; 
and the greater part of the opium grown in the district oomea from 
the Benipati thana. The area covered by it is not large (2,400 
acres), but the price obtained for the crude opium renders it a very 
valuable crop. The production of opium is a Government monopoly, 

^d no person is allowed to grow poppy except on account of 
Government._ Annual engagements are entered into by the culti¬ 
vators, who, in consideration of the payment of an advance, agree 
to onltivafe a certain quantity of land with poppy and to deliver 
the whole of the opium produced to the Government at a rate 
nxed aceordmg to its oonsistence, but subject to deductions for 
lufenonty of quality. The best soil for poppy is loam, so situated 
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that it can he highly nianm-ed and easily irrigated, and for this 
reason homestead land is generally selected. The cultivation 
requires much attention throughout the growth of the plant. 
From the commencement of the rains in June until October the 
ground is prepared by repeated ploughings, weedings and manur¬ 
ing, and the seed is sown in November. Several waterings and 
weedings nre ordinarily nece.s.sary before the plant reaches matu- 
rity in February. After the plant has flowered, the first proces.s 
is to remove the petals, which ai-e preserved, to he used afterwards 
as coverings for the opium cakes. The opium is then collected 
during the months of February to March, by lancing tbe capsules 
in the afternoon with an iron instrument and scraping off the 
exudation the next morning. In the beginning of .dpril the 
cultivators bring in their opium to the weigliment centres of .the. 
different Sub-Agencies, where it is examined and weighed, and 
the balanoe due accordiug to the Opium Officer’s valuation is 
paid to them. Final adjustments are made in August after the 
value of the drag has been ascertained by assay at the Patna 
Factory, where the final process of preparing the drug in balls 
or cakes is conducted. 

There is a tendency for the cultivation of poppy to 
decrease, as year by year it is becoming less profitable to ihe 
ryots. The plant is delicate; a thoroughly favourable year comes 
only at uaoortain intervals ; and the ouliivatois have had to 
conteml witE a number of bad seasons. There is accordingly a 
marked tendency (o withdraw from an industry so ■ precarious, 
and to substitute the more robust cereals or such paying crops 
as sugarcane, potatoes, chillies and vegetables. This movement 
has been quietened by the fact that the value of .cereals has 
increased of recent years, while the price paid for the crude drug 
remains stationary. 

Indigo. Indigo is most widely grown in Samastipur, hut was until 
recently very generally cultivated in all parts of the district. Its 
cultivation has been practically abandoned in the three northern 
thanas of MadhuhanT, and within the last few years the area 
under the plant has shrunk enormously. It is the most valuable 
of all the non-food crops, but as it pdays such an important part 
in the rural economy of the district, an account ot its cultivation 
must he deferred to Chapter IX. . 

Sogircane. The most important crop alter indigo is sugarcane.' It has 
long been grown in the Madhubani subdivision and in Bahera 
thlna, but its cultivation has been extended of recent years owing 
to the decline of indigo. In earlier days the cultivation of 
sugarcane was very considerable, and many of the indigo concerns 
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were originally started as sugar factories, the manufacture of sugar 
being given up "wben indigo proved to be more profitable. The 
reverse process is now taking place, us indigo is in many places 
being replaced by sugarcane. In the recent settlement operation 
it was found that tlie area under sugareane was 16,300 acres or 0’96 


per cent, of the net cropped area, but it has now increased to 17,000 
acres. Sugarcane is one of the profitable crops gronminthe district 
in spite of the labour aud expense its cultivation requires. It is a 
crop which not only exhausts the soil, hut ocoupies the ground for 
a long period, extending over a year. It is planted during 
b'ebruary or March, in cuttings of about a foot in length placed 
in rows about 2 feet apart. When the plant begins to sprout, it 
is well watered and the surrounding earth is loosened. Each 
plant grows into a cluster of canes, which are generally ready for 
cutting in January or Fehtuary. The crop requires great care, 
and must have 7 or 8 waterings, even if the other crops have to 
do without water in oousequeuee. 

As the price of sugar fiuetuate.s considerably, its cultivation is 
always somewhat of a .speculation. One attraction, however, to the 
ryot is that he can generally get an advance from the person for 
whom he grows the crop, and this factor almost invariably causes an 
extension of sugarcane cultivation in a yeni’ of drought, when other 
crojiE have failed aud the cultivators are pressed for ready money. 

The only other noii-food erojis which requires special mention 
are fibres and the thatching grass called hharaul. The latter other 
grows ■v.’ild, if left undisturbed, and, like sugarcane, shelters herds '=‘'^1’®' 
of wild pig ; when green, it affords fodder to the cattle, and when 
dry, it is used for thatching. If only cattle are prevented from 
trespassing, it is as profitable as many of the food crops. The 
area under fibres is insignificant, and is mostly accounted for by 
cotton cultivation in the Samastipur subdivision. Experiments 
with tree cotton have recently been started at Meniarpur, and with 
rhea at Pahdanl and at Ealsingh Sarai, 500 acres having been 
planted out at the latter place. 


One of the most remarkable features of the district is its Fhvits 
numerous and extensive mango groves, They are to be found 
in almost everj- village, and altogether cover 85,000 acres or 
per cent, of the area under cultivation. The trees generally are 
well groivn and of untiorm size, being planted with great regard 
for F^uumetry, in straight equicHstant lines. The held (Nephelium 
Mchi) gardens are justly famous for the delicious fruit they 
bear ; peaches and limes flourish, and among otlier fruits grown 
•with succ-ess may be mentioned tlie/«^„^«, plantain, guava, cus¬ 
tard-apple, jack-fi-uit aud bel , 6 “ i cub 
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Among vegetables, potatoes, yams {alua) and siithni are very 
common, especially in the Samastipur subdmsion, v'here they 
occupy a large area. A great number of other vegetables are 
raised in garden plots for household use. and also on a larger 
scale in the neighbourhood of to-svns, such as the egg plant or 
baigun {Snlt/num tne/ongem), ground-mit {TncJiosanfhes dioica), 
pumpkins, goiu’ds, radishes, melons, onions and carrots. The 
favourite condiment is the chilli, -which is cultivated extensively. 

A century ago a great part of Darbhanga was uncultivated 
partly owing to the desolation caused by the terrible famine of 
1770, and partly because of the oppression of the fanners of revenue 
and the depredations of freebooting zamindars. So terribly did 
the fomrer affect the people that in 1783 the Collector of Tirhut 
submitted a proposal that cidtivators should be attracted from the 
dominions of the Vizier of Oudh to reclaim the rmpeopled -wastes 
of his district; and in 1781 the Judge reported that, owing to the 
tyranny of the local revenue ofScer and his subordinates, there was 
but very little cultivation for 20 miles from Darbhanga and that grass 
jungles appeared over extensive plains which before -w'ere rich in cul¬ 
ture. In 1796 pargnna Pachhi was described as the abode of dread¬ 
ful beasts of prey, while the adjoining of Alapur, now one 

of the richest parts of the district, was the haunt of wild elephants, 
whose depredations prevented all improvement. Fargaiia Bhar- 
wara, which comprises a considerable portion of the head-quarters 
subdi-vision, where 78 per cent, of the land is now under culti¬ 
vation, contained large stretches of waste land ; and in 1802 it 
was reported that for miles nothing could be seen but unculti¬ 
vated plains -with here and there a few highas under the plough. 
When law and order were finally established, agriculture was 
extended to a remarkable degree, and with whal rapidity this hap¬ 
pened can be gathered from a report submitted by the CoUeotor in- 
1824. “ In Tirhnt proper,” he -wrote, “ the waste land at the time 
of the Settlement, it is believed, considerably exceeded that under 
cultivation, and in some extensive purganas adjoining the Nepal 
Terai and those between the Teljuga and the Daosi rivers in the 
north-eastern part of the district the cultivated land was to the 
waste, perhaps, as one to fifty. All these pargana-^ are now con-, 
siderably advanced in cultivation. Since the decermial settle¬ 
ment, cultivation has been improved and extended, and the 
population ha.s increased in Tirhut in a manner that excites the 
wonder of those who do not reflect that such was the iue-vitable 
result of that measure. ” 

In the early part of the 19th century then a very large propor¬ 
tion of the district, amounting probably to half the total areaj 
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and in the north certainly to more than half, waB unodtivated. 
By 1840 the cultivated area had inoreased to thi'ee-fifths^ of the 
totM, hut in the north it was still little more than half. During the 
neit ten years, the cultivated area appears to have inoreaSad 
rapidly, untQ. in 1850 it amounted probably to nearly three- 
fourths of the total. In 1875 it was estimated to be 79 per cent, 
of the total; and the recent survey and settlement operations have 
shewn that it is now just under 80 per cent, of the total area of 
the district. We should probably therefore be justified in con¬ 
cluding that cultivation has nearly doubled itself within the last 
hundred years, but that the greater part of the iuorease took 
place in the first half of last centmy. 

The largest uncultivated area is in the head-quarters subdivi- 
there is a considerable amount of swamp and marsh, 
whirti is under water for the greater part of the year. It is 
nearly as great in the Modhnhani subdivision, where there is 
much eulturahle jungle along the banks of streams and on the 
Nepal frontier ; and it amounts to 23 per cent, of the total area 
in the lladhuhani thana, where it is due to the large number of 
mango groves which stud the country ; this tract is the strong¬ 
hold of Brahmanism in Darbhanga, and many of the groves have 
been planted from religious motives. It is least (17 per cent.) 
in the Samastipur subdivision, where there is less room for the 
extension of cultivation than in any other part of the distriot. 
It may appear somewhat remarkable that Samastipur under these 
cirooinBtances shows a higher proportion of current fallow than 
Madhuhanj, but the reason is that the agricultural conditions of 
the two subdivisions are radically different. Samastipui*, as a 
whole, is marked by the careful cultivation of its rich uplands. 
Such lands require occasional rest, and the cultivators are intel¬ 
ligent enough to imderstand the advantage of allowing it to them. 
But in Madhubani the lands are mainly low and produce but 
one crop in the year, and so the necessity for high cultivation 
does not arise. In a year of good rainfall no one would think 
of leaving rice lands fallow, and, indeed, rice lands positively 
deteriorate when left imoultivated, as they become baked and har¬ 
dened, the aik or partitions between the fields become broken, and 
the drains by -which the land was irrigated get filled up or 
obliterated. 

The imcultivated area is one-fifth of the total area of the 
district; but about half of this is composed of roads, rivers, tanks, 
liouse-sites, etc., and is therefore not available for cultivation. 
Of the area still available for cultivation about half is waste land,. 
pure and aim le ; and much of it, being impregnated with the 
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salt efflorescence known-as reh, is unfit for cultivation in its present 
state. But in a distrioi such, as Dai-hhanga, where the cattle 
mainly depend upon grazing, it would probably be impossible 
to reduce the area of waste land to any appreciable extent; 
for if the area still eultiirable were to be cultivated, there 
would be nothing left for the cattle to graze.. There i.s thus but 
little room for the further extension of cultivation ; the district 
is already densely populated ; and there appear to be good grounds 
for the belief that it will at no distant date reach a point when 
it will no longer be able to support an increase in its population 
from the produce of the soil, without either a reduction in the 
standard of comfort or an increase in productive capacity, 

Impboted So far there appears to he no indication of any general 
MEiHoua improvement in the methods of cultivation. The implements are 
ymos ,' the same as have been used for generations past, except in the 
lands worked by European capital, and no new or improved 
implements have been adopted, with the exception of the iron roller 
sugar-pressing machines invented in 1874 by the proprietors of 
the Bihia estate in Shahabad, and hence known as the Bihia 
miles. No greater progress is noticeable in the use of manures, 
except where indigo is grown and European enterprise has devel¬ 
oped the land. Manuring, ia, indeed, little resorted to, when it 
involves any extra expenditure, except for special crops like 
potatoes, sugarcane, tobacco, and poppy, and then only to a 
limited extent. 

CiTiiE. Tirhut has always had a high reputation for its cattle, and 
tlie East India Company used to obtain draught hullocks from it 
for the Ordnance Department. The best strain in the distriot i.s 
the Bachaur, so called from the northeim pmyjmni in which the 
breed is common. Further south, floods militHte against succe.ss 
in breeding, and though there is never an absolute lack of food, 
the want of good pasturage is a serious drawback. There are 
large grazing grounds in the north, but iu the south, where nearly 
all the land is under cultivation, the cattle have to he content 
with such scanty herbage as the road-sides, tank-banka and bound¬ 
ary ridges afford, and are paidly stall-fed on chopped straw. The 
grazing ground necessary for the maintenance of a sufficient 
agrioultural stock has, indeed, probably been reduced to the lowest 
possible limits. 

The MadhubanI subdivision is well stocked with cattle, and 
the KhaiauH and Phulparis thanas contain a large number of 
milch kine, draught cattle and agrioultural stock of all kinds. 
These two thanas contain the Jahdi and Bachaur parganas, 
which ape noted for their breed of cattle. The head-quarters 
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suMivision and the Wiiisnagar tbana are the worst stocked of all. 

The whole of this area is liable to inundation, from whioh the 
cattle always stiffcr most severely; and in addition, a large part of 
BftherS and Eusera are badly off for road-i, and but few carts’are 
kept there. Samastipur and Lalsingh iSarai ai'o wouderfnlly.well- 
stocked, considering the small propoitinn of waste land which 
they contain, but the high cultivation practised in this area no 
donht necessitates the maintenance of a considerable stock. 

Buffalr es are reared in considerable numbers, and the district 
has long been noted for its breed, good males fetching a high price 
and being largely exported to Bengal. They are cMefly valuable 
for the milk they yield in large quantities; the soil being lighter 
than in tlie South Bihar districts, they are rarely used for 
ploughing in this part of the country. Sheep are mostly found 
in the south of the district, but their number is inconsider- 
able. Groats are bred in most villages, and are especially niiiner- 
oua in loc'alities in which IMiihammadans form a large proportion 
of the population. They are most common in the Warisnagar 
anil Samastipur thanas, owing to the number of Muhammadan 
villages in the neighbourhood of Samaslinnr town. Pigs of (he 
ordinary omnivorous kind are kept by the low castes. The only 
horses in general use are the usual indigenous ponies; they are 
generally undersized and incapable of much heavvwork; but 
they are very hardy, and tho.se used for elda^ often have asto- 
nishing endneanee and a great tium of speed. 

The diseases most prevalent among the cattle are rinderpest Vuten- 
and fodt-and-mouth disease; in 1903-04 over 2,750 cases of the ’’.'‘''y.'"'- 
latter disease were treated by itinerant Yeterinary Assistants 
in the villages in tlie interior. Veterinary aid is algo afforded 
at the Veterinary Dispensary at Laheria Sarai. The people are 
heginmug^ to afipreciate the UEefulness of this institution; and 
in 190o-0fi, tiO horses and ponies and 40 cattle were treated as 
in-patients, while the number of out-patients was 300 and 600 
respectively. 
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CHAPTER VI 
NATURAL CALAMITIES. 

An account of the river system of Darbhanga has been given 
in Chapter I, from which it wiU be seen that the district is inter¬ 
sected by numerous streams and rivers., many of which rise in the 
Nepal hills and are subject to violent floods. To the north the 
Eamla runs due south fi’om the hills, being joined on the way by 
numerous tributaries, and pursues a southerly course as far as the 
town of Darbhanga ; it then turns off to the south-east, and 
eventually falls into the Ganges. Further south the district is 
traversed by the Baghmati, which rising near Katmandu, pierces 
the Nepal hills before it reaches British territory. It receives 
many tributaries in the Nepal Tarai, and after forming the 
boundary between the Muznffarpur and Ohamparan districts, 
deflects abruptly to the south-east thi-ough Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga, until it joins the Tiljuga at Tilakeswar in the 
south-east comer of the district. The Little Gandah rises in 
the lower range of the Nepal hiUs near Sumeswar, and receives 
oh its left bank numerous tributaries before entering North 
Bihar. It pm'sues an easterly direction through Darbhanga 
almost parallel with the Baghmati, and, after traversing the 
southern part of the district, falls into the Ganges just below 
the town of Monghyr. 

In this portion of their course the beds of the rivers, raised 
by the silt they bring clown, are elevated above the level of 
the surrounding country; and it will thus be understood that 
sudden heavy rain over the northern portion of Tirhut, the Nepal 
tarai and the range of hills to the north of it, some loO 
miles in length, may easily cause these narrow di'ainage 
channels to overflow their banks. "When this happens, an inunda¬ 
tion inevitably follows, and the lower down one goes, the more is 
the evil aggravated, not only by the converging of the streams 
towards the same point, hut also by the network of private handhs 
or embankments that have been made year after year for the pro¬ 
tection of the villages along their banks: for in the first place they 
make matters worse for the villages lower down stream, and in the 
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end, wlien the floods have asserted themselves, and spread over the 
country, they hedge them in and delay their subsidence. Owing 
to this combination of oiroumstanoes, the district has always been 
subject to severe and widespread inundations, which cause a good 
deal of temporary suffering. But, ns a rule, the distress they cause 
soon passes away; the dwellings which are destroyed are qtdc]^ 
replaced, as the cost of erecting such mud-walled huts is small; and 
the cultivators are compensated, in large measure, for the lo.sse 3 
they sustain by the fertilizing silt left by the receding waters, 
which increases the productiveness of the soil and ensures rich 
crops. The following account of the greatest of the floods whioh 
have occurred in recent -jnars nill sufficiently show how short-lived 
are their injurious effects, except in years of extraordinary floods 
Buoh as 1906. 


In 1893 there were three distinct floods, one after thepioodj 
other, answering to the heavy falls of rain in Jul 3 ' again 1893. 
in August, and lastly in September. The first did no particular 
damage, but the two others came down upon a coimtry already 
water-logged, causing an immense amount of injury to cro'psj 
houses, roacls, and to the railway line between Saniastipur 
and Sltamarhi. Most of the hhadoi over the flooded tracts 
was lost, the portion saved being gi’eatlj^ injured; the rice 
plants were swept awnj' not onlj’- once hut twice, and in some 
places three times in succession, where the people had been able 
during the intervals to procure new seedlings and to replant 
them. In Champaran and Muzaffarpur the floods from the 
Baghmati and Little Gandak were confined, roughly speahing, 
to the ooimtry lying to the north of the Bengal and North-’ 
Western Bailway line. But in Darhhanga matters were aggra¬ 
vated by the water from the Kamla, at its highest known flood, 
heading the flow from the other districts. The oomhined floods 
swept the district from north-west to south-east at a level some 
3 feet higher than had ever been known before. One-half of 
.the datriet wa,s for the time a slowly moving inland sea, the 
mhahitants with their cattle camping out along the high-level 
roads, the railway embankments, and here and there on a piece 
of ddi land standing out of the water like an island. Portunately 
the wat^ rose gradually; no lives, so far as could be aacertalneL 
Mere lori; and the people had time to save their stores of grain ' 
andto dnve olfmost of their cattle. .Still numbers of these 
penshed both during the floods and subsequently from want of 
proper nutnment. 

w submerged, the paris most ' 

affected being the centre and south of the head-quartera ^ 
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Bubdivifflon, the western portions of the Madhuhani subdivision, and 
the northern and south-eastern parts of the Samastipur subdivision. 
The southern half of the town of Darbhanga itself was for some 
days under water, and between 1,400 and 1,500 houses collapsed. 
Great damage was done to the railway line, roads and bridges, 
traffic on the Darbhanga-Sitamarhi section of the railway being 
interrupted for nearly three weeks. The way in which the people 
recovered from their losses, instead of being overwhelmed by them, 
was very remarkable. At first, it seemed almost certain that the 
affected tracts would be the scene of famine relief on an extensive 
fioale; but as time went on, and the floods subsided, the people 
returned to their villages, rebuilt their houses, and proceeded 
to till their lands for the rahi sowings. Provision was made for 
distributing advances under the Agriculturists Loans Act; but, in 
the end, only a comparatively small sum was needed for the 
purpose. In February 1894 test relief works were opened in the 
south-east of the district, but they were attended by only 700 or 
800 persons, and they were soon closed, as even this small number 
soon dwindled down. The reason for this appears to be that there 
were excellent harvests in the tmflooded parts of the country, where 
there was a plentiful demand for labour, and prices were low; and 
that in the flooded parts the people expected an abundant rail har¬ 
vest after the enrichment of the lands by the silt deposit, and the 
tnahdjans were consequently willing to loosen their purse-strings. 

In September 1898 the district was again visited by flood, and 
an area of 800 square miles was inundated. In the Madhuhani 
subdivision the floods affected only the western portion comprised 
in the Penipati thana, where they were caused by the rising of 
the Little BSgbmati. In the head-quarters subdivision the tracts 
of country along the Samla, Baghmati, Little Gandak and 
Karai suffered considerably, but in the interior Kttle damage 
was done, except to the low lands. The civil station of 
Laheria Sarai and the town of Darbhanga, lying between the 
Kamla and Baghmati, were flooded in parts by the rise of both 
rivers, and about 800 bouses collapsed ; but the land on which the 
Government buildings stand was not submerged, owing to the 
protection afforded by sluice gates erected some time previously. 
In the SamSstipur subdivision the parts most seriously affected 
were the eastern portion of the Warisnagar thana along the 
Baghmati and the south-western part of the Dalsingh Sarai 
thana, which was flooded by the overflow of the Tal Baraila, a 
large lake in the Muzaffarpur district. Fortunately, the floods 
came after the middle of September, when a considerable portion 
of the bhadoi crop had already been harvested; and, in spite of 
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the loiK oauBed by the floods, an average orop was secured. The 
winter rice crop in some places was entirely ruined, and altogether 
about half of it was damaged. The mud-walled huts of the 
villagers collapsed in great numbers, and over 38,000 were 
destroyed. Yery few cattle were lost, but 164 persona were 
drowned, the loss of life being greatest in the Warisnagar thSna, 
where the Baghmati came down in flood with great suddenness, 
accompanied by a violent cyclone. On the other hand, the floods 
greatly increased the fertility of the soil, and ensured a magni¬ 
ficent rahi crop. Labour was abundantly provided for on the 
construction of the railway line to Katihar, which was close to 
the tracts most severely affected; and not a single applioation 
was made for Government loans. Brices did not rise, and the 
Collector reported that, taking the district as a whole, the flood 
was rather beneficial than otherwise. 

Another great inundation was that of August 1902, which was of 
caused by excessive rain ia the Nepal hills. To the north-west, 
in the BenipatT thana, the Jamuna and Bilauti poured down their 
flood waters through the Dhans river, and further east, in the 
Madhuhani thana, the floods came down through the Jaynagar 
Kamla, the Mirzapur Kamla, the Balan and Tiljuga. The 
bfiadoi crop was partially destroyed, the roads were extensively 
breached, and parts of the town of Madhubani were submerged. 

To the north-east of Madhubani the floods came down through 
the Balan and Bihula, joining the Khurg and Panohi channels; 
and in this tract the rice crop was seriously damaged. The flood 
was greatest in the Madhubani subdivision, but further south, 
the Little Baghmati breached the embankment which protects 
Barhhanga, and flowed into the southern and western parts of 
the town. Some injury was done to the crops in the head¬ 
quarters subdivision, and also in some villages on the hanks of 
the Little Gandak in the Samastipnr subdivision; but in this 
part of the district, the floods caused comparatively little damage, 
as they had already spent their force in the northern tracts. 

Even there, however, there was but little loss of life, 17 persons 
only being drowned. In some of the frontier villages many 
houses were damaged or swept away altogether, and there was 
considerable loss of cattle ; hut elsewhere the news of the flood 
spread very fast, and the villagers saved their cattle by pegging 
them out on the banks of tanks and on the roads. Considerable 
injury was done to the roads; and a bumper bhadoi orop 
was converted into a crop estimated at 78 per cent, in the 
tracta not flooded to less than half a crop in the flooded traoti. 

As, however, the flood occiured early in the season, the winter 
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rioe did not suffer mucli, as it was possible to transplant muoli 
o{ it, and tbe plentiful moisture enabled the oultivatora to do so 
over a larger area than usual. In spite of the losses they bus-. 
tained, the cultivators in the north welcomed the floods. In the 
preceding year the rainfall had been deficient, and the winter 
rice crop had nearly failed in some parts. Here the floods were 
of comparatively short duration, but they suflSced to replenish the 
empty tanks and weds, and left a thick deposit of silt, which was 
invaluable for the rail crop and ensimed a full winter rice harvest, 
where Beedlinga were available. Consequently, though the 
people complained of the embankments and of the passage of the 
flood, no oomplainta were made abont the oocurrenoe of the 
flood itself. 

It has hitherto been a common belief that in Darbhanga 
famine is never caused by flood, but this belief has been rudely 
shaken by tbe course of events during the present year (1906^ 
when the district was swept by the most disastrous floods of which 
there is any record, and the suffering of the pDeople culminated' 
in famine. In the middle of July the river Kamla rose in 
flood, causing considerable damage to the maize and nnivud 
crops, and also destroying the paddy seedlings in the, head-, 
quarters subdivision; but the flood subsided after doing a 
comparatively small amount of damugo. It was followed,, 
however, by an inundation of unprecedented height and duration 
in August. This flood began to rise on the 6th August coming 
' ffom two directions, the Kamla and the northern or Little. 
Baghmuti on the north-west, and the true Baghmati and Little. 
Gandak on the west. It rose steadily till the 24th August 
or for a period of 16 days, and during this time the greater 
part of the district was submerged. The whole town of Darbhanga. 
and Laheria Sarai was under water, the only places’that escaped, 
being the kaehahri premises in Laheria, Sarai and the Bara 
Bazar in Darbhanga, Here the flood rose so suddenly and the 
rush of water was so great that thousands were rendered home¬ 
less within a few hours, and shelter had to be; given to them 
in the kaehahri compound. In the interior the distress was far 
greater. The mud-walled huts soon crumbled away, and for 
some days the homeless villagers had to camp out on any high 
land that stood above the waste of water, before they could- 
move on to take shelter in the towns or the few villages that: 
had escaped. The roads were broken in all directions, many 
parts were inacoessible for want of boats, the' railway, lines 
were breached in several places, and the hridgea near Hayi 
Ghat and Kishanpur being washed away, trafiio ,was stopped fc&^^ 
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% moatii. Tli& T^ter in the town of Darbhanga began to recede 
after about A week, and*had disappeared in about 2 weeks’ time;^ 
but in the interior it took about 2 months for it to clear off, and. 
ih the meantime mcalcnlable damage was done to the crops„ 
The IJtadoi crop was almost entirely destroyed in the head¬ 
quarters subdivision, and the damage done to it in the Madhubanl 
subdivision and the Wmsnagar thana of the Samastipur sub¬ 
division was scarcely less serious. The aghnni crop, on the success 
of which the people are dependent for their year’s supply of 
food, was practically swept aw'ay in three-quarters of the 
Earbhanga subdivision, and was nearly all destroyed in the 
Warisnagar and Dalsingh Snrai ihanas. In the north of the 
district, where the floods subsided early and seedlings were 
available, the cultivators were able to retransplant; but in thp 
greater part of the head-quarters and Samastipur subdivisions 
the lateness of the flood made this impossihle. 

The loss of the crops followed on a year of had harvests, 
for in 1905-06 the bhadoi crop yielded only 40, and the aghani 
crop 67 per cent, of a normal crop; and the distress which 
ensued was aggravated by tire high price of food grains. During 
the month of September the trade with adjoining distiuots was 
almost at a standstill owing to breaches on the railway line, and 
internal trade was paralyzed by breaches on the road. Prices 
had been gradually rising during the year, and were already very 
high ; but the damage to the crops and the interruption in the 
oommumcations into and through the distiiet sent them up with 
a bound, until they reached even a higher level than in the 
famine of 1896-97. The price of rice rose to 5 seers a rupee, and 
opuld not be obtained at all in many places, while the quantity of 
maize available was unusually small, only a few maimds being 
for sale even in the town of Darbhanga. The result of this 
combination of circumstances was to plunge a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the population into destitution, and there can be little doubt 
that had it not been for the promptness of the local officers and 
planters in starting kitchens for the distribution of food among 
the homeless and infirm, many deaths from starvation must hawe 
been occurred. Famiue has been declared in the Eusera and 
Bahera thanas, and relief operations have been started. The 
number receiving gratnifCus relief was 45,500 in the beginning- 
of October, 19,000 at the end of hTovember, and 15,800 at the end. 
of December; while the number of those attending test relief 
works has risen from ] ,900 to 14,500 and 32,400 in the same period.' 
Government has advanced 4 lakhs for distribution as agrioulturnl 
loans, and this large sum has already been expended; while the ' 
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Mahfiraia, of Darbliang4, ■who has undertaken the task of granting 
relief on hia own estates, has set aside 5 lakhs to provide for loans 
and gratuitous relief. Nearly tw'o-third§ of the entire district 
■with a population of 1,883,000 is affected, the area being 2,079 
square miles, of whioh 1,069 square miles are in the head-quarters, 
590 in the Madhuhani and 420 in the Samastipur subdivision; and 
it is estimated that famine will continue until April, though it 
is considered unlikely that more than 1 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion will require relief on relief works. 

In the early years of British administration, hardly a year 
passed ■without the record of some natural calamity; in one 
year it was drought, in the next inundation, and in either cose 
the people were hard put to it to ■withstand distress. The 
earliest fa min e of whioh we possess any detailed record is that 
of 1769-70, when one-third of the population of Bengal is said to 
have perished, and Darhhanga suffered like the other districts 
of Bihar, A serious drought followed in 1783, and advances 
had to be made for the relief of the cultivators, though the scarcity 
did not culminate in actual famine. The years 1787 and 1788 were 
no more propitious, os the country was inundated, the cattle died in 
large numbers, and the crops failed. Drought again caused scar¬ 
city in 1791, when all persons, except grain dealers, were arbitra¬ 
rily prohibited from keeping by them more than one year’s supply 
of grain. There was another drought in 1804; in 1806 the 
hhadci crop was entirely destroyed by floods, and the aghani was 
threatened; and in 1809 there was considerable suffering owing to 
the failure of all the principal crops. 

Though great distress was caused by these failures of the crops, 
they did not culminate in actual famine; and the first great famine 
of the ] 9th century was that of 1866. In the north of Tirhut, the 
rice crops had failed partially in 1863’, and even more so in 1864. 
In October 1865, -with the prospect of an even more complete 
failure on the Nepal frontier, and a deficiency of the rice crops in 
Madhnbani and the north of the present head-quarters subdivi¬ 
sion, the prices of rice and Indian corn rose to three times the 
ordinary rate, and coses of suicide from starvation and of deaths 
from want of food began to be reported. The harvesting of the 
rice crop, however, temporarily supplied both food and wages, and 
prices at the end of 1865, and in the beginning of 1866, were 
■BOmewhat easier. In Pebruary, prices again began to rise; the 
usual grain supply &om Nepal ceased; and as there was no 
demand for labour, the poorer classes suffered extremely, and 
began to dMert their homesteads and migrate southwards in large 
numbers, while fires and grain-robberies for the purpose of 
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obtaining food became very cominon. Tbe penod from April 
to June never affords muck employment to labourers, and this 
class, having nothing to fall back on, was reduced to the greatest 
destitution. Xo organized system of relief was commenced till 
June, but eventually relief operations were undertaken at 
centres, 4 in the Darbhanga and 5 in the Madhubani subdiviswn. 

The suffering was greatest during July, August and September, 
the price of rice ranging from 7 to 5J seers per rupee. In the 
middle of August cholera broke out, and the people reduced by 
long privation, fell easy victims to the disease. In September the 
extreme pressure began to diminish, owing to the good lhacloi or 
autumn crops; and fortunately it never increased again, as the 
winter rice, in most parts, was a good crop. StiU, in some places, 
famine, disease, and desertion had so debilitated or diminisbed the 
population, that half the land remained uncultivated, and relief 
operations had to be carried on till February 1867. 

The next great famine occurred only 8 years afterwards. The Pamina 
year 1873 was the last of a series of three years which were marked 
by abnormal rainfall and generally unusual weather. The year 

1871 was unusually wet; the following year was equally dry ,* 
while in 1873 the rainfall was deficient beyond precedent; the 
rainfall registered at Darbhanga in these three years was 79, 42 
and 24 inches respectively. The vnnter rice crop of 1871 had been 
seriously injured by inundations, and the consequence was that m 

1872 the prices of food-grains were considerably above normal 
rates, and it was not until the excellent rice harvest of the winter 
of 1872 that the market recovered its usual tone. The JAudoi 
harvest of 1872, the ensuing rice harvest, and the rali harvest of 

1873 were full average crops; and the result was that, although the 
previous dear year might have pressed on the resources of the 
people, there was as much grain in the country in the autumn of 
1873 as there usually is at that time of the year. 

The rains of 1873 commenced late, were insufficient to bring 
even the lhadoi crops to maturity, or to permit of the usual rice 
area being sown, and ceased in September with a defioienoy under 
the normal fall varying from 11 inches in T&jpur (Samastipui) 
to 23 inches in Madhuhani and 28 inches in Darbhanga. The 
inevitable consequence was the failure of the rice crops in every 
subdivision, culminating in the almost total destruction of the 
winter rice crop in Darhhanga, where the rainfall from May to 
November was only 21 inches. The failure of the hhadoi crops 
varied in different portions of the district, the outturn in Madhu- 
bani and Tajpur being returned as half and in Darbhanga as five- 
eighths of an average crop. The failure of the winter rioe crops 
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■was, however,- even more complete than this; for in Tajpur only 
one-fourth, in Madhuhani' three-sixteenths, and in Darhhanga 
one-eighth of an average crop was saved. As legards the rnbi, the 
crop was five-eighths or perhaps even three-fouidhs of an average 
crop in the Tajpur subdivision, but in the two northern subdivisions 
the great drought of 187.3 made it impossible to sow the lands. 

The deficiency in the food supply was supplemented partly by 
private trade, partly by the grain imported by Government; 
but the combined efforts of both agencies failed to raiee the stocks 
in the district to a level sufiBciently high to obviate the prevalence 
throughout the year of general tightness in the markets, of prices 
altogether abnormal, and of continuous pressure on all classes. 
Private import trade reached its highest degree of development 
in Tajpur, where relief was consequently least required. On the 
other hand, trade exhibited but a flickering vitality in Darhhanga, 
and this only in the south of the subdivision about the mart of 
Ensera; and in Madhuhani, it never showed any signs of 
vitality from first to last. In Madhuhani and Darhhanga, there¬ 
fore, Government was compelled to put forth its full strength in its 
most organized form, and therg were not wanting anxious days 
in -March and April, when even sanguine men doubted whether 
the task ■was not too great for the resources of Government and 
the devotion of its officers. 

The distribution - of charitable relief was commenced in the 
latter month and closed early in October of the same year, the 
average daily number gratuitously relieved being 124,000, of whom 
81,000 were inhabitants of the bead-quarters siibdividon, 38,000 
of the Madhubani subdivision and 5,000 of Tajpur. The highest 
daily number for three subdivisions was 134,000 in July in the- 
head-quarters subdivision, 71,600 in August in Madhuhani, and 
7,500 in July in Tajpur. Labourers were relieved by wages in 
grain and cash .from January to September 1874, the highest 
numbers reached being 220,000 in April in the head-quarters 
subdivision, 369,000 in. May in Madhuhani, and 13,300 in June 
in Tajpur. In April the total number in receipt of this form of 
relief was o31,e00, and in May 569,400, but after those months 
the number rapidly iell, till it was under 22,000 in - September. 
The relief given by .Government in various shapes was on a vast 
_ scale,, and was, estimated to be sufficient for the support for one 
month of. 1,951,732 persons in the head-quarters subdivision, for 
2,925,146.in.Madhuhani and for 138,633 in Tajpur. 

Scarcity ^vtro years afterwards the district had to contend against 
of 1876. scarcity _o^^n,g tq the failure of the ■winter rice crop. This caused 
some suffering in the north-eastern portion, of the district, and 
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the administration of relief had to he commenoed in February 
1876. Employment was offered, to a amall extent, on relief works 
such aa tanka and ros.ds j but the relief was chiefly in the shape of 
Tillage charity to the weak and sickly, and the expenditure only 
amounted to Rs. 30,000. 

Two periods of scarcity then intervened before the great 
famine of 1897. In 1889 there was some distress in a strip of 
country along the Nepal frontier which includes the Ehajauli 
thSna. In this area the rainfall was much lighter than else¬ 
where and ceased prematurely, with the result that the winter-, 
rice crop, which is the mainstay of the people, was entirely lost, 
while the Ihadoi also failed in ^places, and the rahi was sown 
under unfavourable circumstances. Relief operations were com-- 
nienced in January 1889, the people being employed on tlie 
excavation of tanks and also on the construction of the railway - 
line from Darhhanga (o Sitamaxhi. The number on relief works- 
gradually rose until the fir?t fortnight of June, when it aggre- ■ 
gated 14,6o6 ; but after that, abundant rain having fallen, many 
were induced to return to their ordinary occupations. It rose 
again to 19,57u at the end of .^gust, but then declined steadily, 
and the relief works were finally clof^ in the first week of 
October. The total expenditure on these works was 2^ lakhs,- 
of which half wag home by the District Board and half by 
Government. 

^ There was again scarcity in 1892, the great deScieucy of the ScHoity 
rains of 1891 causing a total failure of the winter rice crop on the 1893. 
high lands and serious injury to the bhadoi crops; the outturn of- 
the latter was estimated at not more than 37^ per cent., and that - 
of winter rice was about the same, '1 he affected tracts were the 
Rusera and Bahera thanas, and a smaU portion of the Darhhanga - 
thana, to the east of Darhhanga town, in the head-quarters 
subdivision , and the Benipatl and Ehajauli thanas, the northern 
half of the Madhubani than.i, and parts of the Phulparas thana in ’ 
the JUadhubanT subdivision. Relief operations were begun in - 
March, and were continued for 19 weeks, the average daily atten¬ 
dance being 19,200. Altogether 67 tanka were dug at a cost of 
Es. 94,000, and 994 miles of road were taken in hand, of which 
582 miles were completed at a cost of one lakh. The highest- 
daily number of persons relieved ‘ (47,450) was reached _in the 
middle^of June, but the daily wage was then reduced, and the 
ram which fell at this time enabled the people to retui’n to their 
ori^ary occupations, This led to a speedy and steady decrease 
in the number of labourer.^, which continued until the works were 
closed at the end of July. 
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Fimino The last great famine from ■which Darbhanga has suffered is 
of 1897. that of 1897. The course of events in 1896 strikingly illustrated 
the principle that the seasonable distribution of the rainfall is of 
even more importance, within certain limits, than its actual 
quantity. There was virtually no rain in the cold ■weather of 
1895-96, and as the September rain was not very heavy, while the 
rainfall in October was practically nil, the water level had sunk 
very lowbylMay 1896, when there was fairly heavy rain: in May, 
however, as throughout the season, the rain fell in a few heavy 
showers which quicHy dried up. There was again good rain in 
the end of June and beginning of July, but then commenced the 
first long break of about 6 weeks-: hardly any rain fell during this 
period, while there were many cloudless days of burning sunshine. 
Thus the rain which fell in August found the ground very dry, 
and the water level little, if at all, higher than in June. Towards 
the close of August there were a few days of fairly heavy rain, and 
(hen another long break, with fine hot days and occasional 
■west winds, till after the middle of September. This rain again 
fell on a dry and parched up soil, and in most oases it almost 
disappeared in a few days. * 

The monsoon rainfall was below the average, habit was not so 
much the small quantity of the rainfall as its bad distribution 
and the hot sunny intervals that had so disastrous an effect 
on the crop. Up to the end of July the deficiency was only 
li inch, but then the district suffered from two long periods of 
drought in August and September, and much damage was thus 
caused to the rice. In August the rainfall was nearly up to the 
average, but in September it was 3 inches short, and no rain fell 
after the middle of that month. The net result was a defioiency 
of 17 per cent, up to the end of October. The actual deficiency 
of rainfall was not so great as in some other districts, but it was 
BO peculiarly ill-distributed during the critical months of August, 
September and October, that the rice on which the district so 
much depends was a very great failure. The short rain in Sep¬ 
tember and October had a bad effect on the rahi crops, but 
fortunately good showers fell in the cold weather and the rabi 
which did come up was very good in the south, fair in Darbhanga 
and moderately good in Madhubani. The bhadoi and ■winter rice, 
however, were very seriously affected by the short rainfall, not 
only os regards the outturn, hut also as regards the extent of land 
under cultivation. The result was that though the rabi, owing to 
the winter rains, was as high as 15 annas, the bhadoi turned out a 
lO-anna crop, and the agliani was only 6 annas. But as the rice 
in an ordinary year supplies over more than half of the harvests 
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of the district, it will he obvious that the loss of more than two- 
thirds of it meant great distress for the people, eapeoially as the rice 
tracts lie close together, chiefly in one-half of the district, i.e.j 
the northern portion. 

Commencing from the south where the Samastipur subdivi¬ 
sion lies, we find along the Ganges and south of the railway line as 
far as Samastipnr, and thence along the Burh Gandak river, a tract 
very similar to the southern part of the adjoining subdivision of 
Hajipnr, possessing a soil of great natural fertility, cultivated by 
erp>ert and industrious husbandmen, and receiving in this year of 
drought nearly its normal rainfall: this tract, comprising the 
Dalsingh Sarai and Samastipur thSnas, was always treated as safe, 
and required no relief except in a few places. North of this for- 
tonate tract a zone of slightly distressed country stretched across 
the district, being bounded on the north by the Baghmati river. 
North of this stream the whole district was severely affected from 
the first, except isolated tracts which were exceptionally favoured; 
of these the most important were a tract to the west of the Tiljiigi 
river in the south of thana Phulparas, a tract further north to the 
east of the same thSna, a strip along the Kamli river from the 
northern boundary of the district down to SingiS, and a similar 
strip along the Karai river from Bahera down to Hirni. In eU 
these localities, 'except the last, which is a 7'abi country, the pros¬ 
perity of the tract was due to irrigation from the rivers; other 
■mall isolated areas owed their partial immunity to better local 
rainfall or to their containing high land and rabi crops. 

No fears of famine were aroused tmtil the break of the rains 
became very prolonged in August, when the bhadoi began to wither, 
the seed-beds of rice were drying up, and large tracts of rice land 
remained nnplanted. By the end of September it became 
clear that nothing but good rain in the Mathiya asterism at the 
close of that month and the beginning of October could save the 
rice. These hopes proved delusive; the Mathiya passed away "with¬ 
out a drop of rain ; and the rice was doomed. A test relief work 
■was accordingly opened at Phulparas at the end of October, hut 
this did not attract lahonrera and was very soon closed. About the 
middle of November there were signs that distress was beginning 
to appear among the poorer classes in the Madhuhani subdivision; 
and teat works were opened at Kamtaiil and Jaynagar, and the 
old test works at Phulparas were reopened. The number of 
labourers was however very small during this month, as the har¬ 
vesting of the winter rice gave employment on much more remu¬ 
nerative terms than Government offered; and large number of 
labourers went into the Nepal Tarai and the north of Bhagalpur, 
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where the rice crop was jety good. By the end of the 

sigiLS of distress among the poorest classes had decidedly increased, 
and by the middle of December 5 works had been opened and. the 
average attendance had risen'to 713. From this period there 
was a very.rapid inorease, the number .of works rising to 83 by 
the 'end of Janiiary 1897 and reaching the maximum of 199 by. 
the 19th June. They then steadily decreased and had all been' 
closed by the 25th September. 

The number of labourers increased to 113,880 by the end 
of January and was 124,514 on the 24th April. It then, 
fluctuated according as showers fell or not, reaching the maxi-, 
mum . in the last week of May, when it rose to 145,116 or 
6 'per cent. of. the population affected. In the 1st week of. 
July'there were 112,316 labourers, but after that the number 
fell'week'by'week to 3,610 during the week ending the 11th 
September and to .250 during the week ending 25th Sep- 
t'ember, when the works were finally closed. The distribution of 
gfatuitoris relief was commeneecl towards the close of November. 
1896', and at'the end of December the average daily number, 
relieved was 1,447.' By. this time the organization of circles began 
tb take ' effect,' and the numbers of those relieved by Government 
ihefeased rapidly and without a break tiU the first week in March,, 
wheii they ha'd risen to 59,097. In the meantime, the Dorbhanga 
Raf had also commenced the distribution of gratuitous relief to its. 
ryots, and the total number of those in receipt of this form of. 
relief reached its maximum of 124,410 on the 2JsfJim0. It was 
still nearly 100,000 in the beginning of August, but after that 
it fell rapidly, and all' gi'atuitous relief was stopped dui’ihg the 
week ending the 25th September. The expenditure on this form 
of relief came to Es. 4,10,819, some 25,000 persons on the 
average being reKeved daily for 4 months, besides 86,690 persons 
who received gifts of money, grain or clothes once for all. 

The total famine expenditure from public funds was 
Ra. 36,77,307, and the daily average number relieved was about.. 
1'700,000, or a little over 6 per cent, of the population. There 
was ■very little private relief given, except by the Maharaja o^f Dar- 
hh^ga, who spent Es. 2,45,500 on relief woi-ks and Es. 1,22,800 
on gratuitous relief: the aggregate number of those employed on- 
th^e relief works from first to last, reckoned in terms of one day, 
waa 2,834,848, and of those gratuitonaly relieved 2,943,702. The. 
highest number of persons relieved on any one day during the 
famine was 253,910 or 10*49 per cent, of the population affected,* 
and the tottil number of persons relieved, in terms of one day,., 
ws 40,911,000, a total larger than in any other Bengal district. 
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Tha death-rate ■was unusually low during the greater part of 
the distress. The only months in which the average of the pre¬ 
ceding 5 years was exceeded were March, August and September, 
in the last two of which there was a great deal of fever : the excess 
was however largest in thanas outside the area of greatest distress, 
so that the rise m the death-rate can scarcely he attributable to 
famine. The recovery of • the people was rapid, and the end of 
1897-98 sa-w them almost restored to their nonnal condition. 

In 1906 Darbhanga again suffered fi'om scarcity, amounting 
in ^sorae tracts to famine, o'(ving to the disastrous floods which 
swept the district. These floods and the acute distress they 
caused have already been described, and it will sufiSce to point' 
out that the scarrity is entirely different from that which'has 
visited Darbhanga hitherto in being due not to scanty hut to 
excessive rainfall. 

Regarding the liability of the district to famine, the following Lubi- 
remai'ks of the Settlement Offleer, Mr. J. H. Kbit, I. 0. S., may 
he quoted ;—“ It will he generally conceded that all famines in ' 
North Bihar, which have been serious enough to require Gfovern-' 
ment relief on a large scale, have been due to the failure of the ' 
■winter rice crop. There is, it is believed, no inrianee. in w-hioh ' 
Government has had to undertate relief, save in limited local 
areas, o^wing to a failure of the crops of the hbadoi or rubi- bar-. 
vests,, though, in the event of a failure of the winter lice crop,-' 
conditions are of course relieved or aggravated according to the 
nature of the preceding bfiadoi and the subsequent rabi harvest. ■ 
Thus it is only to he expected that Darbhanga, which has a - 
Ifffger gross area and a larger propoition of its cropped area 
imder ■winter rice than any other district in North Bihar, should • 
suffer most severely in the case of ■famine, and as a matter of 
fact, eight out of the ten thanas in the district,' of-more ■ than' 
four-fifths of its total area, have been officially declared liable to^ • 
severe distress in the event of a failure of the winter rice crop. 

The statistics of the last gi'eat famine of 1897 further empha¬ 
size the importance of the winter rice crop in Darbhanga. The ' 
three districts of Saran, Darhhanga, and Muzaffarpur are prac- ’ 
tieally on an equality, so far as the pressm’e of population on th'a ■ 
soil and the small area available for extension of cultivation- are ■ 
concerned. But the crop -failm-e of 1896 affected them in • 
different degrees of intensity. Though Sarah ias the greatest 
density of population to the square mile and the highest rent • 
rate, it suffered least severely fi'om famine, owing to the variety ~ 
of its crops and the practical independence of many'parts of it -1 
oi-the ^n-inter rice harvest. In Darbhanga,-on- the other hand;'-- 
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where in two subdiviaiona winter rice covers over three-fiftha of 
the net cropped area, more than a tenth of the population affected 
by ita failure had to turn to Government for relief during the 
famine of 1897, Thera could be no more stiiking corroboration 
of the conclusion of the Famine Commission, that ‘ the devas¬ 
tating famines to which the provinces of India have from time to 
time been liable are in all eases to be traced directly to the 
occurrence of seasons of imusual drought, the failure of the 
customary rainfall leading to the failure of the food-crops on 
which the population depends.’ And it might be added that in 
Bihar, famine, as distinct from local scaroity, is always due to the 
failure of the winter rice orop, and varies in its effects upon a 
given area with the importance of the crops other than the 
winter rice, on which the cultivators can fall back.” 

“ As a matter of fact, the cultivators of Darbhanga can and 
do weather more than one season of orop failure without turning 
to Government fox relief. It is a common proverb tbat it takes 
three bad years to make a famine. Even in the great famine of 
1897, which followed two seasons of bad hai’vests and was 
aocompanied by a higher range of prices than had been known 
since the previous famine of 1873-74, the proportion of pure 
cultivators who had to seek relief at the hands of Government 
must have been very small. For the total number relieved, when 
the distress was at its height was only 10 per cent, of the total 
population affected, or little more than half of those who ore 
classed in the census returns as labourers, and who have either no 
land at all, or whose holdings are too small to support them from 
the profits of cultivation in an ordinary year, so that they have 
to eke out their income by working for others. It speaks 
well for the staying powers of the district, that a large minority 
even of the labouring class were able to dispense with Government 
relief during the last famine,” 

Yarious projects have been put forward with the object of 
affording protection to the cultivators from the variability of the 
seasons. One is to establish irrigation works on the Dhaus, a 
minor river flowing from Nepal into the north-western corner of 
the district, a tract which was severely affected in 1897. This 
scheme is however open to the objection that the Nepalese dam up 
the river, and that though the ryots might take the water in 
ordinary years, they would certainly object to paying for it. The 
Bupply of water is small, and it is liable to be cut off by the 
Neptdese, jiist when it might be wanted. Another and larger 
project is that of providing irrigation from the Xamla by a 
aw a cans! 12^ miles long, with three distributaries, whidv 
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woTold command an area of 460 square miles. Tie cost of tKe 
project, Tvliich. was first proposed in 1877, vas estimated at 
Eb. 10,41,000 and [the area likely to be irrigated at 52,500 
acres. The Irrigation Commission (1901-03) recommended that a 
detailed estimate of this scheme should be prepared, and that if the 
cost per acre was not much greater than was anticipated, or not 
more than Rs 25 an acre, it should be sanctioned and put in hand 
as soon as funds eotdd be made aTailable. In doing so, they 
remarked; —“ In view of the severe distress to which the densely 
populated districts of H'orthern Bihar are subjected whenever 
there is a failure of the autumn rains, and of the means of reliable 
protection that are available, we are unwilling to admit that the cost 
of protection will exceed its value until the matter has been put to a 
crucial test. Such a test the construction of the Kamla project will 
afford at a moderate cost.” Estimates are now being prepared; 
but the district seams to suffer nearly as much from flood as from 
drought, and it seems doubtful therefore if irrigation works with 
permanent head-works will be worth their coat. The project, 
the cost of which is roughly estimated at 14? lakhs, will provide 
for the imgation in a very djy year of about 30,000 acres of rice 
and 10,000 acres of fflW; but it is probable that in a moderately 
diy^ year the area of rice iiiigable would be greater, while in an 
ordinary year there would be little or no demand for water. The 
country which would be commanded is liable to flood, and there 
are difficulties in finding a suitable site for permanent head-works; 
and, besides this, there is a risk of the river changing its course 
and leaving the head-works high and dry. 

Another means of protecting the* people from the effects of 
drought consists of the extension of the system of paim or 
private channels led off from the rivers, which has been 
instituted with such success by Mr, R. S. Eng in the Darbhanga 
Eij. Regarding this method of protection, the Indian Irri¬ 
gation Commission remark; « The excellent results show how 
much can be done,^ by active and energetic oflScers of long local 
experience, to utilize the available water-supply in seasons of 
drought by temporary and comparatively inexpensive expedients 
adapted to the exigencies of the moment. We think it almost 
certain that a great deal could be done at a comparatively small 
exprase, and at a cost that would fall far below the net coat to 
the State of any ambitious system of permanent works, if in 
seawns o drought prompt measures could be taken for throwing 
earthen dams across the principal streams at the earliest possible 
moment, rad for diverting the water through the network of 
oufiauiels alxeadj^ esistioig,” ^ 
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HENTS, WAGES AXD PEICES. 

Eekts in Darbhanga are paid either in cash or in kind, but 
oash rents are of much greater importance, as they are paid for 
nearly four-fifths of the occupied area. Of the land held by 
under-ryots o3 per cent, pays rent in kind, but non-occupancy 
ryots pay such rents for only 7 per cent, of their land, ■while 
settled and occupancy ryots, who form the main body of culti¬ 
vators in the district, pay them for no more than 8 per cent, of 
their holding,s. As a rule, produce rents are most in fa'rour ■where 
the- proprietor is a petty resident landlord, who can, attend 
personally to their realization, or where" the land is liable to inun¬ 
dation or deterioration and the orop is consequently precarious. 
The largest ax'ea under produce rents is in the Dalsingh Sarai 
thana, ■vvhere petty resident proprietors predominate, the propor¬ 
tion bemg^ 08 high as 12 per cent, of the total ryoti area. After 
Dalsingh Sarai come the Darbhanga and Bahera thtoas, with 10 
pei' cent, paj-ing produce rents; in these two tracts there are a 
large number of small resident landlords, and as much of the land 
is liable to inundation, the ryots in some villages prefer to pay a 
rent varying with the outtinn rather than a fixed cash rent. In 
aU the other thanas of the district, the area paying produce rents 
is below the district average, except in Maclhubani, where the 
peculiar conditions prevailing in the Madliubani Babus’ estates 
raise the proportion to 10 per .cent. These landlords maintain a 
very large establishment of Brahman priests and other dependants, 
and have always found it convenient to reedize a considerable 
shore of their rents in kind, 

Produce rents are of three kinds, batdi, hhdolt and rmnMaj}. 
Under the haidi system, the actual- crop is divided between the 
landlord and the ryot, either in the field or on the threshing- 
floor.. The proportion is usually half and half, hut in the noith 
of the district it is not unusual for the lancUord to take nine- 
sixteenths of the produce; the latter system-is knnwn as naiisdtha. 
The hatai method of di’nsion is usually very harassing to all 
ooncemed- The ryot is worried by the perpetual supervision of 
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the landlord, and unless the latter can realize the gram in person, 
he is almost certain to he swindled by his agents. It may, indeed, 
be said that, with the exception of the ijiiinauhta class, nobody 
benefits by the balai system. 

The bbd'jii system, on the other hand, offers less opportunities 
for vexation or fraud. The value of the crop is appraised on the sy^Lem. 
ground, shortly before the harvest, and a share of that value is 
paid by the rvot to the landlord, either in cash or in kind, 
as maj' be hjiiud most convenient. Its successful working 
depends on the manner in which the appraisement is carried out; 
but it is suxprisiug with how little friction it is accomplished in 
the majority of cases. In some parts of the district, where 
the rice crop is exceedingly liable to inundation, it is- pro¬ 
bably as suitable a method of aniiing at a fair rent as could 
be devised. 

So much cannot, liowever, be said for the mnnkhap system, Tha 
under which the ryot has to pay certain quantity of the outturn, 
usually from eight to teu maimtls a Llgh'i, irrespective of the 
amoimt of the produce. The rate is about double that of the 
ordinary cash rental, and though in a good j'ear the ryot who pays 
mankhitp may secure a larger shai-e of the produce than the man 
who pays latdi or Ikaoli, the manlcha]} system is intensely unpopu¬ 
lar among the ri’ots. It deprives them of the benefit of high 
prices, which is the only compensation they receive for a season of 
short outturn, and cases have actually been known in which 
ryots, in a j'ear of famine, had to buy grain at exorbitant ratesi 
to make over to their insatiable landlords. 

The average rates of rent per acre paid by the several classes Cxna 
of ryots Rud imder-ryots of iJarbhanga are as follows:— REXii. 
ryots at fixed rents Be. 1-12; settled and occupancy ryots 
Es. 3-12-t); uou-oceupaucy ryots Bs. 4-7-10 ; and under-ryots • 

Es. 4-8-4. Byota at fixed rates occupy a very advantageous 
position in Darbhanga, and the rents they pay are very low, 
especiall}^ in the north of the district. The highest rates paid by 
non-ocenpanoy ryots are found in the Samastipiu’ subdivision, 
and the lowest in the Phulparas tbana, where their rents are 
lower than those of occupancy ryots. The rate payable by 
under-ryots is only 20 per cent, in excess of that payable by occu¬ 
pancy ryots, but it must be remembered tbat more tban half the 
area held by tlie former pays a produce rent; and that, like the 
ryots at fixed rates and the non-occupancy ryots, they are only a 
Email body, holding an inconsiderable area. In the case of 
settled and occupancy ryots, who hold over 98 per cent, of the 
ryoti area, the average rent-rate exceeds Ea, 4 per acre in only 
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.four thtuaB, Samfistipur, Dalsingh Sarai, Eusera and KhajoulL 
In Samastipur and Dalsingli Sarai, agricultural conditions haye 
long been highly developed; there are many petty resident 
proprietors ; and as the tract is highly productive and practically 
immune from the effects of cbought, high rent rates are only to 
be expected. But neither Eusera nor Khajauli are specially 
favoured in an}"- respect, and the high rent rates prevdent in 
them can only be ascribed to the action of their chief landlords. 
The greater port of Ehajauli, n-hich shovs absolutely the highest 
rent rate in the district, belongs to the Eaj'nagar Circle of the 
Dorbhanga Eaj, where the r 3 'ots are paidicularlj' subservient, 
and have allowed the rent rates to be forced up in a remarkable 
manner. 

In the district, as a whole, tbe average incidence of rent to the 
occupied area is Es. 3-12-4, varying from Rs. 3-10-9 in tbe 
bead-quarters subdivision to Es. 3-12-2 in Madhubam and 
Es. 3-15-4 iu Samastipur. These rent rates are deduced 
from tbe rents recorded as paj'able during tbe last settlement 
operations, and not from tbe rents claimed, and in some cases 
collected, by the landlords, which were often mnrJi higher. But 
even so, rents in Darbhanga have not jmt become true competition 
rents, for they do not vary with the pressme on the sod. Tbe 
highest rent rates are foxmd in the Khajauli and Eusera 
thanas, where the population is only 766 and 763 to the square 
mile respectively, the reason being that in this tract big and 
powerful landlords have been able to make their tenants agree to 
periodical enhancements. On the other hand, many extreinelj' 
congested villages in Samastipur show very low rent rates, either 
hecanse the ryots have been strong enough to resist enhance-, 
ments, or because the landlords have not thought it woi+h while 
to enforce them. Blegnl enhanceinents have, however, been 
made with such ease in aU. parte of the district that _ there con 
be no doubt that without a record of rights they would have 
become more and more common, rents would have tended more 
and more to become purely' competition rents, and the provisions 
of the law restricting enhancement by contract between land¬ 
lord and tenant would have become very largely a dead_ letter. 

Enhiince- - The last Settlement Report shows that rent rates have ah’eady 
been doubled vithin a centiuy; and fi’oni the road-cess returns 
it appears that in the 17 years between 1876 and 1893 the rental, 
which the landlords claimed as payable had increased by over 
26 per cent., though there could have been but Little extension of 
cultivation, dming that period. The rate of increase is more than : 
double that allowed by, law in oontracts between landlords and 
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tenants; and the enhancement was obtained through the Civil 
Courts in less than one ease in 10,000. Rent rates have, in fact, 
been subject to constant enhancements, both directly and through 
the imposition of illegal cesses and dhcabs. They were often 
made quite capriciously and tvithout any regard to the capabilities 
of the soil, and were mostly effected by Hhnrnn&ima, or agreements 
executed by tlie leading ryots of the village, admitting that 
henceforth the rates were to he so much. It may he said that 
the n/iarancintfi system is one of the most ohjectiouable methods 
of enhancement. Ijegally, it only hinds the people who are 
parties to the ghamnaim, and then onl 3 ’- if the resultant enhance¬ 
ment does not exceed the limits prescribed by law. But, practi¬ 
cally, if the leading lyots of the village can be induced to agree 
to the gharamm’y, the others soon fall into line; and as the agree¬ 
ment is onlj' roucemed witli rates, it leaves the individual ryot in 
ignorance of his new rent until this is worked out for him by the 
paticdri or some other underling. 

ilanj' landlords do uot even take the trouble to get s/iara- 
ndmm executed when tliej' want enhancements. They simply 
enter the new rent in the jamdbantH, and exert pressme, both 
legal and illegal, to compel the ryots to pay it. One frait- 
ful source of sucli enhancements has been the extreme sub¬ 
division of property by jjartition. The result has been the crea¬ 
tion of a large number of irettj’’ landlords, who axe unable 
to keep up tlieir position, hut who try to do so by squeezing 
as much as possible out of their tenants, and bjr arbitrarily 
enhancing their rents. “There can he no doubt,” writes Mr. 
Kerr in the Daihhanga Settlement Report, “ that the provi¬ 
sions of the Tenancy A.et, limiting the enhancement of rent 
h^' contract, have hitherto been flagrantlj’’ cli.sregarded or rather 
ignored. What the ryots objected to w.as not that the rents 
were such as thej’ could not afford to pay, and still less that 
they were illegal (for they were absolutely ignorant of their 
legal rights), but that constant changes in the rent roll des¬ 
troyed all security. In the district, as a whole, the canker 
•which has mainly affected agricultural prosperity, is the constant 
tampering with rent rolls and consequent imcertaint}' as to 
rents. If our operations put a stop to this, they will have con¬ 
ferred no mean benefit on the district.” 

Statistics of the wages paid for certain selected classes of 
labour and the rates current during the decade 1S93—1902 will 
he found in the Statistical Appendix; and it 'will he sufficient to 
observe that higher wages than those quoted are obtainable 
in the railway w’orkshops at Samfistipur, w'here labourers get 
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annas, Uacksmiths 7 annas, and carpenters and sidizans 
8 annas a day. It is interesting to compare these figures rvith 
those of 1794, when a common eooly received a wage of 1 anna 
2 pies and a carpenter 3 annas per diem. Even 30 years ago a 
labourer received only 1^ anna a day, w'hile the wages of smiths 
and carpenters were no higher than 2 to 4 annas, though 
they sometimes got o annas for the day's work. Apparently, 
however, the rise in the rate of wages in rural areas has not kept 
pace with the general rise in the price of food-grains, especially 
for the lower classes of labour. The village labourer earns about 
the same year after year, but in the towns, where there is a 
special demand for it, skilled labour commands a higher price 
flirni formerly. Among masons, carpenters and blacksmiths the 
wage shows an upward tendency; the silversmith charges a 
higher rate for his workmanship; the shoe-maker and the tailor 
have raised their tariff ; and there is a similar tendency among 
domestic servants. The rise is small and gradual, but is observ¬ 
able all tbe same ; and it appears to be due to a combination of 
circumstances, such as the advance in the standard of comfort 
among natives of the better class, tbe develop»ment of roarls and 
railways, and tbe iuoreasing communication with large centres of 
industry. 

Outside urban areas the wages of labour maintain much the 
same level from year to year. Eortunately, however, wages in 
the villages are usually paid wholly or partly iu kind; even the 
village artisan receives grain for the services he renders; and tbe 
field-labourer generally gets the whole of his wage in one or other 
of the inferior grains such as coarse unhusked rice. An able-bodied 
labourer gets 4 seers of the cheapest kind of grain available, such as 
tnanid, gram or barley saitu. The money value of this works out 
to just under 2 annas, and the latter sum may be taken as the 
average. "Women and boys get 3 seers only, eijuivalent to about 
one and a half annas. The wages of labonr depend on the kind 
of work to be done. Heavy woi’k, such as transp)lantiag and 
digging, Is always done by men, and lighter work, like weeding, 
is largely done by women. Eeaping and threshing are also 
invariably paid for by a share iu the produce, usually one-eighth; 
for some crops, however, which are easy to reap, like mania, the 
proportion actually paid is a good deal less than this. "When the 
cultivator does not watch his crop himself, he gives the produce of 
5 dhUrs in the bigha to some one to do it for him, and the same 
amount is paid to the hlaoksmith and carpenter for keeping 
his ploughs and kodah's in order. The hardhil and gorait, whose 
duly is to Butomon the ryots to the landlord’s ofSoe for payment 
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of rent or other purposes, are usually remunerated by being allowed 
to bold a small area of land rent-free. Similarly, the village 
tradesmen are nearly always paid in grain; and the "washerman 
and barber get the produce of five or six dhurs of land annually 
for each |ierson for whom their services are required. This system 
is particularly suited to an agrioultural district like Darbbanga, 
as it has the advantage of being unaffected by any rise 
in the price of food grains. Whatever the fluctuations in the 
price of these in the market, the labourer’s wage remains the same, 
and he is thus to a certain extent protected against the distress 
caused by the high price of food. 

A Ktatemeut of the prices current in each subdivision during PaioES. 
the years 1893—1902 is given in the Statistical Appendix. They 
show a great advance on those obtaining even a generation ago, 
for during the ten years 18G1—1870, the average price of common 
rice (husked) was 20 seers 1 chittack, of wheat 19 seers 4 
chittacks, and of barley 33 seers 5 chittacks per rupee. The 
contrast between prices at the present day and those of a 
oentury ago is even greater, as in December 1799 the price of 
the finest ancd rice was 32^ seers per rupee, while sd(/ji rice could 
ho bought at the rate of 1 maund 5 seers per rupee. Even in 
1803, a year of scarcity, the cheapest rice sold at over one 
maund ^ler rupee, and the dearest at 20 seers per rupee; while 
barley was sold at maunds for the rupjee. The prices of 
gToia have risen enormously during the last hundred years ; but, 
on the other hand, there has been a very great’ growth in the inodme 
of all classes, and during the last generation the development of 
communications has had the effect of levelling prices over larger 
and larger areas. The loss of one or even two crops of the year 
has therefore a tendency to become less felt, as well as the effect 
of failures in isolated tracts. Besides this, the vast majority of 
labour is of an agricultural character, and is paid iu kind; and 
immemorial custom has fixed the amount thereof, so that the high 
prices of grain affect a large section of the community less than 
■would otherwise be the case. 

In Darhhanga the prices of common rice, m^rnid and maize 
are by far the most important in the effect they have on the 
material condition of the people. In normal years very little 
rice is consumed by the poorer classes except what they get 
while harvostiug the crops, and mfirud and maize constitute the 
poor man's food. During a famine year, however, the stocks of 
rice are the last to run out, and in the last famine first maize and 
then marud almost disappeared from the market. The price of 
common rice is highest in August, and there is then a sharp f^ 
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in prioos till December; after this there is a steady rise till 
August. The price of mania is lowest in September, and it 
rises to its highest point in July, hut there are intermediate falls 
in the price in December, April, and June, the two former being 
no doubt due to the fact that the winter rice and rnbi are then 
coming into the market. Like munid, maize is cheapest in 
September and dearest in July, but there are two intermediate 
cheap periods in February and April. 

In November 1873 Gtovemment declared that, whenever in 
any district the market price of common rice should rise to 10 
seers for a rupee, famine rates should be considered prevalent 
in that district. In 1866 this abnormal rate was not reached in 
■Darbhanga till the month of April; but in 1874, it prevailed 
from the commencement of the year. By April 1874 it had 
risen 20 per cent, higher, and thenceforward the quotations for 
rice were merely nominal, for none owned by private dealers was 
to be had in the market. The prevalence of higher prices in 1874 
than those which prevailed at the corresponding period of 1866 
was not restricted to the rice market only ; it was also strikingly 
exemplified in the case of maize, which forms a staple article 
of food among the labouring classes. In January 1866 maize was. 
selling at 18 seers for the rapee; in January 1874 the quotation 
was 13'9 seers; in April 1866 the price of this food-groin had 
risen to 14 seers; while in April 1874, when Q-ovemment threw 
open its stores, the market price of maize was 12‘9 seers for the 
rupee, that is, nearly three times the rate prevailing at that 
period in ordinary' years. 

In the scarcity of 1888-89 the pnice of maize never fell helow 
14 seers 13 chittacks and rarely below 17 seers ; and in 1891-92 it 
never fell below seers. During the latter scarcity marud only 
fell to the same price in August 1892, and common rice 
never sold below 12 seers. Such high pnices only lasted a short 
time during this scarcity; hut in the famine of 1896-97 the 
cheaper graius were practically out of the market iu many parts 
of the district and for long periods, and common rice was the only 
food stuff available to tlie poorest labourers. The price of com¬ 
mon rice was 9 seers jier rupee and even less fi'om December 
1896 to August 1897, except lor a short time iu January; and it 
fell as low as 7 seers later. The price of maize was 10 seers 
or below from the middle of December to the middle of August, 
and for a time it was hardly procurable at all in some bazars from 
March to July 1897. Marua was sold at 12 seers and below 
from the middle of August 1896, and from April to August 1897 
the price oscdlated between seers and 12 seers. Ifl ft® ® 
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all these grains, the highest prices were reached in June and July, 
common rice being sold at 7 seers, maize at 8^ seers, and marud at 

seers per rupee. In ISOG the disastrous floods which swept away 
the crops, destroyed the roads, and intemipted traffic on the rail¬ 
way, sent up the prices to a higher level even than they reached 
in the famine of 1896-97. From August to November the price 
of marnd and maize varied from lOJ to 12 seers per rupee, while 
the average price of rice was 6^ seers, rising at one time as high 
as .5 seers per rupee. 

Special enquiries regarding the material condition of the uaibbial 
people w'ere made during the last settlement operations, and the condition 
result was to show' that the average family' of pure cidtivators, pjo™ 
who form over three-fifths of the population, should enjoy a 
moderate degree of comfort and be able to save sufficient in 
ordinary years to tide them over an occasional season of shori 
cropis. "With regard to the labourer’s, the state of affairs is 
different. This cla.ss can only Just mate ends meet in an ordinary 
year, and has no reserves to fall hack upon when the crops fail. 

A large part of it must therefore turn to G-ovemrnent for relief, 
when a serious crop faihrre produces a diminution of the demand 
for field labortr, wliich is its chief means of support. The course 
of events in the famiue.s of 1874 and 1897 shows, however, that 
the .staying powers even of this class have increased consider¬ 
ably and it is noticeable that a large propor-tion of the lahourers 
were able to dispense with Grovemment relief dining the later 
famine. The im[»rovement in the C’ondition of the ryots was no 
less marked. Eeferring to 1873-74, and to the fact that the 
famine then was greatest in the district of Tirhut (which is now 
split up into Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur), Sir A. P. MacD.onuell 
stated that the ryots of that district were so impoverished, so 
utterly without resource, and so imable to hear up against the 
failure of a single season’s crop, that one-third of the population 
was at one period in receipt of relief from the Government. In 
1896-97, when the distress was at its highest, more than three- 
fifths of the persons in the Division who were in receipt of relief 
belonged to the distiiots of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, but, 
instead of fonning one-third of the population of those districts, 
they now formed less than 3j per cent, of it. The opinion of 
the' Government of Bengal on this point is oontained in the 
foUowing extract from the Resolution on the Commissioner’s 
Report:—“That imder less favourable ciroumstanoes thfl.n in 
1873-/4, the numbers requiring Government relief should have > 
been so much less would appear to establish the fact of general 
improvement in the general ciroumstanoes of the people, but the 
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■whole conditions of the relief fldmimsti'atioa during the two 
famines were so different that the mferenoe is not so conclusive 
as it ■n'ould have hcen had the same methods been adopted in both 
oases. Nevertheless, the general experience and observations of 
the officers engaged in the famine, some of tliem with knowledge 
of facts, both then and now, as well as the concurrent opinions 
of non-officials acquainted with these provinces, do indicate that 
even in Bihar, during the past quarter of a century, there has 
been a considerable advance in material prosperity, and that 
the power of the country as a whole to withstand the calamities 
of seasons has greatly increased.” 

The statistics obtained during tlie last settlement show that 
only a little over 6 per cent, of the ryoti holdings and only 2^ 
per cent, of the ryoti area are affected in whole or in part hy 
sales or mortgages with possession. The statistics do not show 
Oases in which the land is mortgaged as security for a loan but 
possession is retained by the borrower, nor do they disolose 
amounts borrowed on security other than land. But loans of 
the first kind ai'e usually only made to persons whose credit is 
otherwise good, as the fear of a previous mortgage ordinarily 
deters lenders from advancing money on the security of the land 
without obtaining possession. As to loairs of the second kind, 
the land is the ryot’s chief source of credit, and only petty 
loans of a floating and temporary nature are made on other 
seonrity. It is satisfactory, therefore, to find that so small a 
proportion of the ryots are indebted to such an extent that they 
have to part with theii' holdings ox proportions of them in order 
to borrow money, and that the total amount of indebtedness 
incurred in this way is less than one-sixtieth of the share of ths 
gross annual produce seoiued by the cultivating classes. The 
indebtedness of the Darbhanga agricultural community cannot, 
therefore, he said to he a very serious matter. 

Begarding the whole question of the material condition of the 
people, Mr. Kerr summarises the position as follows; “ Over 
four-fifths of the total population, or 2i million souls are 
entirely dependent on agriculture as a means of livelihood. 
Nearly half a million of these have eitlier no lands at all, and are 
dependent on the wages of labour for a livelihood, or have hold¬ 
ings ■which are too small for their maintenance, so that they 
are compelled to supplement their incomes hy working for other 
oultivators. More than half of this body of cultivating and land¬ 
less labourers had to turn to Grovernment for relief during the 
last famine, and their condition must always cause anxiety at 
time* of short otops or high prices. The remainder of tbe 
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agricuitural community (omitting the small body of landlords) 
consifctfi of the pure ciiltivators. These persons, numbering about 
I’l millions, enjoy a moderate condition of comfort. The 
average size of their holdings i.s over acres, or more than an 
acre in excess of the area of the ‘ subsistenoe ’ holding. They 
can weather two or three suw-eseive had seasons from their own 
resources without turning to GrOTerament for relief. Little more 
than a twentieth of them are in debt, to the extent that they 
have liad to part with their holdings, or any portion of them, 
in order to hoiTOw money, and the amount of their indebtedness 
is an. insignidcant proportion of the total annual income of the 
class to which they belong. The district requires for its own 
consumption leas than three quarters of its total annual production 
of food grains in an ordinary year. The value of the surplus 
available for export is nearly double the anntlal rental of the 
district. 

“ Though the present condition of the pure oiiltivators is on the 
whole favom’able, the diatiict could not, under the present con¬ 
ditions of agiiculture, support any considerable increase of popu- . 
lation without a material reduction of the standard of comfort. 
Moreovei”, the dependence of a large pait of the district on a 
single crop would render any further reduction in the average size 
of holdings a matter of grave apprehension. For tlie ‘ subsistence’ 
holding is a holding from the produce of which an ngrioultui’al 
family can just support itself in ordinary year's. When the 
subaistenco holding comprises lands which are caxmhle of gi'owing 
a considerable variety of ero^rs, it is exceedingly unlikely that all 
of them wUl fail in the same year. But where, as in a large part 
of DaThhnnga, the holdings are composed of land only capable 
of prodneing winter rice, the failure of that crop must cause 
universal distress, if the holdings are at,, or only slightly above 
^e subsistence limit. It is the piredominance of the winter rice 
in Darbhanga which causes that district to sufier so severely from 
the etfeets of drought, and though the district might in. an ordi¬ 
nary year support a slightly larger population than at present, a 
rednction in the average size of holdings to the subsistence limit 
might plunge the whole poimlation into destitution at the next 
general failure of the rice croxu instead of only one-tenth of the 
population as at the last failure. But the last census figures 
indicate that no such rise of pojvnlation, as would he neoessarv 
to pri'^uce this effect, is likely to occur, and it may be hoped 
that the population of the district will remain wdthin 'such limits 
as to enable the larger portion of it to continue, as at present td 
enjoy a moderate degree of comfort, taking good years with bad,”. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OOCDPATIONSi MANirPACTDKES AKD TJiADE. 

OccpyA- Barbhanga is esseatially an agricultural district, the vast majori- 
tj of the inhabitants being engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
No less than 78'6 per cent, of the total population derive their live¬ 
lihood from agriculture; and of these 16 per cent, are actual 
workei'Sj including 12,000 rent-receivers and 758,000 rent-payers, 
■while the landless labourers aggregate 262,000. Of the persons 
engaged in occupations other than agriculture, more than a sixth 
are found in the four municipalities, leaving only a little over half 
a million in the strictly rural area who are not dependent solely 
on agriculture; and,of this half million nearly 5 per cent, follo'w 
agricultural pursuits to a certain extent. Only 10-2 per cent, of the 
population are supported by industries, 0-i by commerce, and 1*1 per 
cent, by the various professions. Of the industrial population 
57 per cent, are aotuftl workers, among whom are 17,000 cow- 
beepers and milk-sellers, 16,000 fishermen and fish-dealers, 13,000 
oil-pressers and sellers, 14,000 vegetable and fruit-sellers, 8,000 
grocers, 9,000 cotton-weavers, 7,000 potters and 8,000 basket 
and mat-makers, besides numerous toddy-sellers, tailors, gold- and 
silversmiths, ironsmiths, carpenters and shoe-makers- Of the 
professional classes 48 per cent, are aotual workers, inolnding 
5,000 priests, 4,000 religious meudicants • and 800 teachers. 
Among those engaged in other oooupations are 13,000 herdsmen, 
7,000 beggars and 63,000 general lahoui'ers. 

Masbeac- might be expected in a district containing no important 

irsBs. centres or large manufacturing towns, the industrial popu¬ 

lation is very small; and the hulk of the ar*tisans are engaged in 
supplying the simple needs of. a rural people. This eoononuc 
hacWardness is the result of the dependence of the majority of the 
people on agricultrrre. They live in villages dotted among their 
fields, and each village constitutes, to a large extent, a self-sufiBoing 
industrial unit. The villagers grow their own food, grind their- 
o.wn com, and build their own houses, Irr spite of the introduce 
tion of manufacturred piece-goods, therr. thread is still, to a oert^ 
etient, spun by the women and woven by the ■village wearer, 
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while the roiigli impleraeuts needed in agriculture are made 
and repaired by the village smith and carpenter. like the adjoin¬ 
ing districts, Darbhanga contains a smaller industrial population 
than is to be foimd in the South Glangetic districts of the Patna 
Dhision. Native handicrafts have not found the same home in 
North Bihar as in the districts to the south of the G-anges ; and 
it has been suggested that the reason for this is that, after the 
murder of Alamgir and the fall of Delhi in 1759, many members 
of the ituhammadan nobility retired to their jngirs^ in Patna, Gaya 
and Shahabad, bringing with them large numbers of artificers, 
while the districts to the noidh of the Ganges were still in an 
unsettled state, sparsely jwpulated and only partially cultivated. 
However that may be. it is certain that in Darbhanga with the 
exception of tlie industries that have been clevelop)ed by European 
enterpirise, manufactures in the proper sense of the w'ord are few 
in number and of little impKntauc-e. By far the most impiortnnt 
industry is the manufacture of indigo, which is entirely in 
European hands; and the only other large industries are cloth 
weamng, which is now iu a languishing condition, and the 
manufacture of sugar, salt and saltpetre, all of which were 
originalh' fostered by Europeans. A descripitiou of the indigo 
industi'y will lie foimd in the next chapter, and a brief account 
of the other manufactures is given below. 

In^ Bihar, which is the chief source of saltpefee in India, the Saltpetr 
conditions for the natural production of the compound closely 
approach the theoretical ideal. With a popiulation exceeding 
500 per square mile, where agriculture is tlie chief occupation, . 
and where there is r-onsequeutly a high poroportion of domestic 
animals, the soils round the villages have an abimdant siipiply of 
organic nitrogen. J be climatic conditions of tempierature and hu¬ 
midity are also imusually favourable for the growth of so-called 
nitrifj-iug bacteria, which convert ammonia by successive stages 
into nitrons and nitric acid, Wood and cow-dimg are largely 
used for fuel, and the immediate vicinity of each village thus 
forms a perfect laboratory for the formation of potassium niti-ate. 

In the long period of eoutinuoua surface desiccation, which follows 
a small monsoon rainfall, the compiounds so formed in the soil 
are^ brought to the surface by capillary action, and appear as a 
white efflorescence of dried salts, which is collected and purified 
for export as saltpetre. 

Before the discovery of large depmsits of sodium nitrate in 
Chili, India had almost a monopoly of the supply of natural 
^tpetre, upon which Europe largely depended for the manu¬ 
facture of gunpowder; and the greater part of this supply came 
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from Bihar. The production of saltpetre was of especial import¬ 
ance during the long wars witli France, and the great fluctuations 
in its price gave rise to heavy speculations during periods of 
international complications. A system which promded for the 
control of manufacture and sale of salt by the agency of the 
Company’s servants was accordingly introduced by Olive and 
Warren Hastings in 1765-80; and the production of saltpetre 
in Tirhut long continued to he supervised by Em-openns. 
As late as 1847 there were four factories under European 
supervision in Tiihut; hut the fall of prices caused the Europeans 
who were engaged in the trade to withdraw their capital, 
and the manufacture is now entirely in the hands of natives. 
Of late years a series of bad seasons, combined with low prices 
in Calcutta, has had an injurious efleoi on the manirfaoture, and 
many refineries have been closed. The outturn of saltjietre has 
accordingly fallen gradually from 64,700 maimds in 1895-96 
to 38,000 mauuds in 1904-05 ; though the onttum of salt deduced 
during the process of manufacture has remained fairly constant, 
and has risen from 2,760 to 2,910 maunds. 

The manufacture is in the hands of a poor and hardy caste 
called Nimias, and is founded on a system of advances mads to 
them by middlemen, who again contract with the larger houses 
of business in Calcutta. It is controlled by the Northern India 
Salt Department, wliicli grants licenses for refining salt, for 
making saltpetre and for the manufaetiu’e of the imrefined salt¬ 
petre called khari. The process of m.anufacture is simple, and 
tlie implements employed are very primitive. Manufacture is 
carried on in small factories, situated at towns and villages scattered 
over the country. Nitrous soil is collected from tlie vdomity of 
habitations and is lixiviated in earthen filters, after which 
the nitrous hifine is concentrated in small iron or earthen vessels 
with the aid of artificial heat, and saltpetre is obtained by 
eryatallizatiou a.s the temperature of the concentrated liquid falls. 
The saltpetre .so obtained is impure in cpiality, as it contains 
earthy matter and foreign salts (such as chloride of sodium) in 
mechanical admixture. This impure salt]?etr6 is collected in 
refineries situated atdiflferent points among the village works, and 
after being purified iu them to a fair degree of refraction, is sent 
to Calcutta, where some of it is purified to a higher degree of 
refraction, and some is expoified to the United Kingdom, the 
United States, China and other countiies. 

The manufacture of sugar has long been carried on to a consi¬ 
derable extent in Darbhonga, where many of the European 
indigo oonoems were originally started as sugar factories. Tie 
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tnantifaoture of sugar was, however, given up when indigo proved 
more profitaUe, and for the last half eentniy the industry has 
been almost entirely in native hands. For .some years past the 
manufar-tui’e ha.s been practically ooiifined to the iladliubanl 
subdivision, where it does not a^ipear to have .suffered materially 
from the eoinpetition of cheap imported sugar. There were 32 
refineries at work in 1R0-J-9G with an outturn of 43,000 marmds 
valued at Its. 4.30,Oi.iU. Since then two refineries have been closed, 
and in 1004-(.hj the outtura from the 30 factorie.s still at work 
was 41,400 mamids, valued at Es. 2,7l,2-j0. The outturn has. 
therefore, not decreased aijpreeiably of late year.s, though the 
faU in prices has led to a great reduction in the value of the 
product. 

Darbhangi is one of the few districts in Bengal in which 
cotton weaving i.s still comparatively an important indu.sh’y. It 
is the chief eentie in Bihar of the manufacture of the eoar,se cloth 
called khohfi. which is -woven in the Madliubaui snhdivi.-ion. 
This cloth derives its name from the species of cotton of which 
it is made. Mfoktihanijit cotton (Gcissii/pluiu hcriiMotiiii), which is 
indigenous to the sulxli-vision. The cloth turned out is naturally 
of a bro-^vn colour, resembling tusser silk botli in colour aud 
texture ; and its value varies from Es, d to Es. 100 for a piece 
of 40 yards. It is said that the best quality equals, if it does not 
sui'pass, good brown Holland, and that it can well be worn as a ‘ 
summer dress. The cloth is very durable, and is smooth, glossy 
and of a fine texture. The manufacture is now languishing for 
want of patronage and owing to the competition of European 
piece-goods. 

Besides khokti, a coar.se cotton cloth called niofia or gdzi is 
woven. This is a coar.se cloth, which is chiefly used by the 
poorer classes in the cold weather. It is warm and durable, aud 
is used for making jackets, wrappers and quilts for men, 

and for saris and bodices for women. The cloth is popular among 
the poorer classes, who cannot afford to purchase woollen fabrics 
for the winter. There is still some demand for it all over Bihar, 
and the industry, though not very extensive, is said to be 
flourishing. Attempts have been made to give a stimulus to the 
manufacture by the introduction of the fly-shuttle loom, but so far 
with but little success. Eepeated efforts during the la.st few 
years to popularize the use of the fly-shuttles among the 
local weavers have failed to arouse even a passing interest; and 
all trouble and expenditure in that direction have proved useless. 
The difficulty as to the high price of the improved fly-shuttle 
looms has been overcome by adapting the fly-shuttle to the 
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ordinary country looms. The outturn obtained from these 
modified looms is said to be almost equal to that of the framed 
fly-shuttle looms, nearly three times that of the ordinary 
looms in vogue in the district, while their cost scarcely exceeds that 
of the country looms. Trained weavers have been .sent out with 
their looms to variou.s busy oenti-e.s in the interior to teach the 
local w'eavera their use ; and weaving classes have been opened at 
Laheria Sarai, at wliieh both the fly-.shnttle loom of the Serampore 
pattern and the modified loom are ■worked. The classes are, 
ho'wever, very thinly attended, and but little progress has been 
made, o-ndng to the conservatism of the ■wearers. 

Other The other industries canied on in the district are of little 

indnutrie!. importance, and consist mainly of small ■village industries, such 
as the manufactiu’e of piottery, mats, baskets, etc. The one 
indigenous industry Tvhich has not suffered from foreign competi¬ 
tion is the manufactme of brass; but the workmen are rarely 
very skilfid, and the articles piroduced are of poor design, tviih 
the exception of the utensils mauufaetm’ed at Jhanjbarpur, a 
village about 14 miles south-east of Madhubanl, ■n'liich have a 
local reputation. A small quantity of blankets are made for 
local use by the shepiherd caste, the Q-areiis j and some thousands 
of pairs of shoes are manufactured jmarly by the local cobblers, 
but the exportation of skins and the consequent rise in the price 
of leather have injured the trade. Lac bangles are made by 
Laheris and are exported to other districts. 

Factories. There is only one factory in the district, the locomotive tvork- 
shop under the management of the Bengal and North-Western 
Itailway at Samastipur, which employs an average of about 1,U0U 
bauds on the repair of railway engines, cari'iages and ■waggons. 

Tbabe. The principal exports are rice, indigo, gram, pulses, linseed, 
mustard seed, saltxietre, tobacco, hides, ghl and timber ; and the 
imports are rice and other food-grains, salt, kerosene oil, gunny 
hags, coal and coke, European cotton pieoe-goods and ra'w cotton. 
Among exports rice, as a rule, occupies the most promiuent 
posilion', closely followed by linseed and unmanufactured tobacco. 
Most of the rice is exported to the United Provinces and the 
neighbouring districts of Saran, Muzaffarpur, Mongbyr and 
Bbagalpur ; nearly the ■n'hole of the linseed is sent to’ Calcutta ; 
■while the largest importers of the local tobacco are the United Pro¬ 
vinces and the other districts of Bihar. The only other articles 
exported in large quantities are gram and jiulse, other food gi-aina 
and unrefined sugar. Calcutta and Bui'd^wan take the largest pro¬ 
portion of gram and pulse ; the food grains are nearly all sent to 
adjoining districts ; and a large proportion of the sugar finds 
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■way to the districts oi the Bhagalpur Division. The most 
important imports are rice, paddy and other food grains, which 
come fox the most part from Bhagalpur and Nepal; coal and coke, 
which are imported from ITanhhum, Hazaribagh and Bnrdwto ; 
salt, which is brought in from. Calcutta; kerosene oil, which is 
imported from the oil godowns in the 24-Parganas; and European 
piece-goods from Calcutta. 

Most of the trade with the neighhoiiring districts is rail-borne ; 
but there is a oonsiderable volume of trade between Darbhanga 
and Nepal, whioli i.s carried on means of carts and pack- 
bullocks. and to a certain extent by means of coolies. The 
imports from Nepal consist chiefly of grains, such as rice, 
paddy, gram, pulse and oil-seeds, and of timber floated down 
.the rivers. The most important exports to that State are 
European and Indian piece-goods, salt and kerosene oil. Dar¬ 
bhanga aecoimts for 14'8 per cent, of the total trade' of the Patna 
Dirtsion, hut its commercial life is far from vigorous, and the 
last quinciuennium shows a falling off of 4 per cent; in its trade. 

The principal centres of trade are Darbhanga and the 
outlying sulxiivisional head-rpiarier.‘!, Madhnhani and SamastipurV 
Rusera, o'wing to its position on the Gandak, was at one time 
the largest market in the south of the distnct, hut it has lost much 
of its former importance since the opening of the railway, though 
it is still a flourishing bazar. In the north, Narahia in the 
Phulparas thana is an important centre for the Nepalese grain 
traflSc; and there are a nxnnber of big bazars in the same thana, 
where the Nepalese trade changes hands. The other markets in 
the district are mainly of local importance ; the largest, are Piisa, 
Kamtaul, Dalsingh Sarai and Jhanjharpur. 

A considerable amount of trade is also carried on at the Fairs, 
annual fairs held in ■^■al■ious parts of the district, the most im- 
poitant of which are the Xusheswar Asthan, held at Eeota, 38 
miles south-east of Darbhanga, on the 14th Phagim (Fehruary- 
March), and the Sivarati'i fairs lield at Sam-ath and at 
Kapileiwar, 4 and 7 miles respectively from Madhiihaui. Other 
large fairs are held at Silanath and Dulrhi, 15 miles from Khajauli, 
atPipra Ghat. 30 miles south-east of Daihhanga, at Sultanpur in 
the jurisdiction of the Mohiuddinnngar outport, and at Maha- 
deonaih in the Phulparas thana. These are all primarily religious 
gatherings ; but they are attended by large numbers, and a brisk 
trade is driven at them by traders, who supply the crowds i^-ith 
various article^ of commerce. Here, as elsewhere in the 
district, the chief traders are Agarwals, Barnawars, Kasarwanis, 
Kathbanias, Ehattris and Sindurias, 
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!rhere ia no uniform system of weiglita and measures in the 
district. Both kachha &iApakha seers are recognized; the standard 
seer of 80 talas is generally used in the towns, but even in 
Darbhanga tomi a local seer of 88 tolas is also common ; while 
a seer of 30 or 52 tolas is used in the villages. For gold, silver 
and country medicines the foUGwung weights are used:—1 tola~li 
nmlias and 1 wdshd=8 rafts. There is a similar diversity of 
practice with regard to measures of length. Cloth dealers use 
one yard of 36 inches and another of 404 inches ; and tailors a 
yard of 41 inches. For measuring lands the pole or laggi is 
uBuedly employed, and this is equivalent to 9 feet 84 inches. 
The other measure of length in coramun use is the hath, which 
is usually equal to 18 inches. 

The measures of <iapao% generally recognized by the people 
are ihs jhabbd, chwigd and paili. T^b jhobbd is used for milk and 
oil, and the chungd or nidpa for wine, oil and other liquids; both 
are regarded as equal to a seer of 80 tolas. Another measure, 
also used for oil and milk , is called if made of bamboo, or 
mj)m, if made of earthenware: this is equal to a seer of o2 tolas, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE INDIGO INDDSmy. 

' Indigo was a product of North Biliar long before the advent PHoaHsaa 
of the British, but its cultivation bj European methods appears 
to have been started by Francois Grand, the first Collector of 
I'irhut. "Writing in ITfio three years after his appointment 
as Collector, he claims to have been the pioneer of the industry) 
and says : — “ I introduced tne manufacturing of indigo after 
the European manner, encouraged the establishment of indigo 
works and plantations, and erected three at my own expense." 

It is at least from this time that the manufacture of indigo began to 
develop into an industry, and to attract European enterprise; and 
by the end of the 18th century the present concerns of Dalsingh 
Saria, Jitwarpur, Tiwara and Kamtaul had been founded. In 
1788 there were o Europeans in possession of indigo works in 
Tirhut; in 1793 .the number of factories had ina’eased to nine ; 
and hy 1803 altogether 25 factories had been estabKsbed. During 
these early days, the industry was directly fostered hy the East 
India Company, and special permission had to be obtained by 
Europeans wishing to engage in it. In 1802, however, the Board 
of Directors passed orders that no further advances or other 
peeimiary encouragement shoidd be given to the planters, as the 
large profits obtained from the sale of the product made such aid 
unnecessary. Indigo accordingly became an independent and 
seLf-supporting industry, the pioneer planting industry in 
Bengal. 

Its progress during the next few years was rapid, though there 
appear to have been many failures, probably owing to ovei’i 
production. In a report submitted in 1810 the Collector of 
Tirhut stated that, taking one year with another, the district 
seldom sent less than 10,000 maunds of indigo to Calcutta for 
export to Europe, that 30,000 to 50,000 souls, received their 
principal support from the factories, and that on the average 
each factory disbursed from Rs, 25,000 to Es. 30,000 per annum in 
hard cash to the labourers and cultivators for some miles round'. 

He estimated that in this way not less than six or seven lakhi of 
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rupees were circulated every year by tbe planters in Tirbut, and’ 
urged that the advantages of the industry to the labouring classes 
were so great that Grovemment should encourage it in every 
possible way. “ Ijet the speculator win or lose,” he -wrote, 
“ acquire a princely fortune or die a pauper, the district is equally 
benefited by Ms industry, and Ms struggles for prosperity do rarely 
succeed. Some of the planters succeed, but the majority of them 
faQ.” Difficulties appear to have arisen later through the com¬ 
petition of rival concerns, and in 1828 the Collector represented 
that indigo cultivation had extended so greatly that some restric¬ 
tion on it was desirable for the benefit of the district. “ iProm 
the misunderstanding,” he wrote, “ wMoh has prevailed and stiU 
prevails amongst the European planters, disputes with one another 
are of very frequent occurrence : disputes have, however, of late 
occurred through descendants of Europeans embarking in iudigo 
cultivation, cMefly, if not entirely, by native agency. Eor the 
peace of the district and welfare of the established planters, it 
therefore appears MgMy desirable that the Grovemment resti-ic- 
tions regarffing the erection of factories hy Europeans should be 
extended to the descendants of Europeans, and power he vested in 
the Magistrate to prevent engagements for the cultivation of 
indigo plant by other than the proprietor or proprietors of one 
established factory.” 

In 1850 there were no less than 86 factories in Tirhut, several 
of wMoh were used for the manufacture of sugar, but about tMs 
time sugar was finally superseded hy indigo as the Em-opean 
industry of the district, and many refineries were converted into 
indigo concerns. By 1874 there were Mtogether 126 factories 
and outworks engaged in the production of indigo, and the area 
under cultivation was nearly 100,000 acres. A.t ,tMs time, Dar- 
hhanga contained the largest concern in India, Pandaul, wMch 
with its outworks comprised an area of 300 square miles; it 
was Buhsequeutiy split up, the northern outworks being pur¬ 
chased by the Maharaja of Darbhanga, who abandoned the 
cultivation of indigo in them a few years ago. Difficulties were 
now threatened hy the feeling of tension between the ryots and 
the factories produced hy certain abuses wMch had crept into the 
system of cultivation. A report submitted to Glovemment by the 
Commissioner of Patna in 1877 showed that the system pre¬ 
vailing involved an amount of lawlessness and oppression, princi¬ 
pally in the shape of extorted agreements to cultivate and of 
seizure of ploughs and cattle, wMoh could not he tolerated. On 
receipt of this report, some of the leading planters as well as the 
offichils of Bih&r were consulted' through the Oommissioner. 
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2t ’Was an otject to do nothing TvhicB wonld unduly escdts the 
■min d of the ryots, and to avoid any such agitation as might lead 
to breaches of contract and general embitterment of relationa 
between planters and lyots ; and as some of the leading planters 
declared themselves sensible of the necessity of reform and w illrn g 
to assist in the work, and for this purpose undertook the establish¬ 
ment of a Planters’ Association, any action on the part of 
Government was postponed, and the matter was entrusted to their 
hands. This body showed a sincere desire to place the relations 
between planters and ryots on a more satisfactory footing, and 
drew up a series of rules, embodying very important reforms, 
for the guidance of its members. Owing to the efforts of the 
Association, there has been no recurrence of the old complaints, 
and very cordial relations have existed up to the present between 
the planters and the cultivators. 

Until the discovery of the Badiaohe artificial dye the area 
under cultivation appears to have been steadily on the increase, 
and by tlie end of the 19th century indigo had spread into every 
thana of the district, though it was always more prevalent in the 
north, where the soil has never been altogether suitable for the 
crop. The iudiistry is now suffering from the competition of the 
artificial dye in Europe, and from the high prices of food-grains 
and the consequent demand for land in Bihar. The price of the 
natural dye has consequently fallen, and many factories have had 
to abandon or contract very greatly the growth of indigo. At the 
tiine of the last settlement 52,136 acres or 3 per cent, of the culti¬ 
vated area were under indigo, while there were 28 head factories, 
with 36 outv'orks in the district. In 1904 their number had fallen 
to 24 with 27 outworks, and the area under cultivation had also 
diminished considerably; it was estimated at 34,000 acres in 
1903-(i4, while the final forecast of the indigo crop in Bengal 
returned the area sonn in 1906 as 28,400 acres. Government has 
come to the aid of the planters with substantial grants for scientifio 
research, the aim of which is to ascertain v'hether it is possible to 
incarease the outturn and quality of the dye at a cheaper cost ; 
excellent w'ork in the chemistry, bacteriology and agriculture of 
indigo has been done and is still progressing ; and every effort is 
being made to improve the quality of the plant by importing fi’esh 
seed from Natal. But so far these experimenfs have not succeeded 
in arresting the decay of the industiy. The price obtained for indigo 
is barely sutfieient to cover the cost of production, and many factor¬ 
ies are either closing altogether or are reducing the area cultivated 
■with indigo, growing in its place sugar, cotton and other oountiy 
crops. Most of the area now under indigo is in the Samastipur 
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siiMiviBion.; the plant is grown to a smaller extent in the head¬ 
quarters subdivision ; and the industry is ho longer of any practi¬ 
cal importance in Madhubani, as all the factories in the north and 
east have ceased to grow the crop. 

■ The gradual decline of the industry in recent years will be 
sufficiently apparent from the following statistics showing the' 
outturn, value and price of the indigo manufactured: — 


Ybab. 

! Outturn in 
‘ uiaunds. 

1 

Value in 

Kb. 

Price per 
maund in Eb. 

1895-1900 (average) 

1 

... 1 11,599 

21,34,,896 

184 - 

1900-01 

... 1 9,540 

12,87,900 

135 

1904-05 

... i 1.673 

1 

2,50,950 

150 

_ 


CvLTi- . The land on which indigo is to be grown is prepared for sow- 
TATio». khavif crops have been reaped, as it is of great 

importance that the soil should retain the moisture supplied by. 
the rainfall in October and November. The land is ploughed 
and reploughed until the clods are all pulverized, and after being 
manured, it is levelled and smoothed with a plank roller com¬ 
posed of a long heavy beam on which two men stand. The 
seed is sown at the beginning of the hot weather, as soon 
as the nights begin to get warm, a special drill, with coulters 
about 5 or 6 inches apart, being used for the purpose ; and after 
so'wing, the roller is again used to level the surface. The seedlings 
are-very delicate until their roots are well developed, and many 
perish owing to dry west winds; but moist east winds after sowmg, 
and spring showers later, are very beneficial to the young plants. 
They make slow progress un-til the monsoon sets in, -when 
the growth becomes very rapid; and they are readj-for cutting, 
which takes place, immediately before they flower, in July or 
August. A second crop is obtainable in September, but usually 
yields less than the first crop, the outturc of which is ordinarily 
80 to 120 maunds of green plant per acre. The yield of 100 
maunds of good ordinary plant should be about 10 seers of indigo. 
SoUi and ; . ludigo may follow indigo, but is more generally rotated with* 
manurei. Buch orops as sugarcaue, tobacco, poppy, cerealB and oil-seeds, 
as it is an exhausting crop, which cannot well be grown on the 
same land for more than three successive seasons ; on the other 
hand, being a deep-root crop it forms an excellent rotation crop 
for those which.have surface roots, as is the case with many food- 
grains.. It is usually gruwn on high lands ’ heyond the reach of 
floods, the spUs are .varied in character and epmppsition,' but deep 
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aliuTiTira loams seem to snit the crop best. Many soils of tins 
de.'icription are deficient in pbospborio acid and nitrogen, but are 
generally rich in other useful constituents; while extensive experi¬ 
ments have proved that superphosphate and nitrate of pota^ 
can be economically applied. The refuse indigo plant {sUh) is 
the manure most easily obtained, and is very valuable; but it is 
less suited for indigo itself than for rotation crops, such as sugar¬ 
cane, tobacco, poppy, cereals and oil-seeds. It produces heavy 
crops of indigo, but the leaf is deficient in colouring matter ; and 
indigo grown on land hea^-ily treated with sith is liable to injury 
from insect pests. Farm manure, chemical manures, such as 
saltpetre and lime, bone-dust and oil-cahe are also used. 

The seed used in Tirhut comes for the most part from the Seed- 
United Provinces, as there is a general belief among the planters 
tliat the best seed is obtainable there and that local seed does 
not keep good from season to season and does not germinate 
properly. The system of getting seed in this way, without any 
special selection, has however caused deterioration in the varieties 
commonly grown, and there is little doubt that the plant com¬ 
monly cultivated does not now produce a satisfactory amount .of 
dye matter, particularly' on w’om-out indigo lands. The. chief 
cultivated form is not Indujnfera tinctnria, as was formerly 
supposed, but Indigofcra sumatrana, which was introduced aboijt 
loO years ago. 

"W^ithin recent years Natal indigo (Indigofera arrecta) has 
been introduced, the seed being obtained direct from Natal and 
also from plants acclimatized in Java. This plant has been found 
to give a very considerable increase of colouring matter from the 
unit area of land, and will produce excellent cuttings for two 
y'ears in succession and mediocre plants for a third y'ear, whereas 
other varieties have to he resown annually. It has a much 
more vigorous habit of growth than the old variety', and the leaf 
contains a larger propoition of the colour-yielding principle. It 
appears to he eminently' suited to the soils and climate of Bihjr, 
and farms have now been established in three districts for the 
cultivation of its seed in an extensive scale. 

The colouring matter from which indigotin is derived exists Colouring 
almost entirely in the leaf of the plant. It increases as the plant 
. grows, hut deteriorates after a certain stage, and harvesting and 
steeping have therefore to he carried on expeditiously. Plants 
which have been cut some time and become blackened by heating 
in hulk contain very little dye matter, so. .that the green plant ' ■- 

cannot be carted very far. A plant wbioh js forced by manure 
to very active growth also gives a poor percentage of dye matter. 
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Makuiac- After they have been cut the leaves are takeu to the factory 

TUBE. aj .0 there steeped in large vats until fermentation is complete. 

The old system of treating tlie plant requires two sets of vats, 
one on a lower level than the other, those on the highest level 
StflopiiiR. being used for steeping the plant, which is kept submerged by 
logs of wood or bars fixed in position. During this process 
active fermentation takes place through. the action of soluble 
ferments (enzymes). and causes the formation of a compound 
which is easily convertible into indigotin by the action of air. 
The period of steeping varies with the temperature of the air 
and water; if the temperature of the water is 90° to 92° F., 
steeping for 10 hours is sufficient, but instead of varjung the 
time, it is preferable to heat the water in the reservoir to'a definite 
temperature. It has been shown by experiment that when the 
plant is steeped in water at 150° to 160° F., the colouring prin¬ 
ciple is exti'aeted in half an hour; and indigo made in this way is 
superior in quality and contains about 75 per cent, of indigotin. 
Oiidation When fermentation is complete, the liquid in the' steeping 
Bt bentiinf which varies in colour from bright orange to olive green, 
is .drained off into the lower vats, and is there subjected to a 
brisk beating, the effect of which is to cause oxidation and 
separate the particles of dye. As the oxidation proceeds, dark 
blue particles of indigotin appear in the liquid, the colour of 
which consequently changes, and the beating is continued imtil 
a little of the liquid placed in a saucer readily throws a dark 
blue precipitate, itself remaining of a dear’ amber colour. If 
there is any delay in oxidation, there is a considerable loss of 
colouring matter, and the indigo produced is inferior. Oxidation 
was at one time accomplished by hand-beating, but in most Bihfir 
factories it is now done by a beating wheel worked by pow'er 
from a central engine. 

lime and The improved method of treating the plant known as Coven- 
try’s lime and acid process, which is used in a few Bihar factories, 
requires a vat intermediate between the steeping and heating 
vat. Lime is added to the indigo liquor, and a precipitate of 
calcium and magnesium oarhonates then forms, which also carries 
down various other impurities. The cleared liquor, when run 
off into a lower vat and oxidized, yields indigo of good quality, 
and a suhEtantial increase of oolouring matter is obtained. An 
ammonia gas process patented by Mr. Eawson in 1901 also 
produces a direct increase of oolouring matter. 

Boiling Finally, the sediment (nidf) which remains in the vat is 
boiled, strained and made up into cakes for the market. The first 
floB, process in these final stages of manufacture is to boil the prempitats 
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■which Betties after oxidation; the indigo produced from it ia 
improved, if sulphuric acid is added. The dye matter is ne^ 
placed on a cloth strai n er until it becomes fairly dry. It ia 
then carried to the press and subjected to gradually increasing 
pressure until it has taken the form of firm slabs, 'which are out 
into cakes and slowly dried on racks. Good indigo should 
contain 60 per cent, or more of indigotin, should be bright 
and of a dark blue colour, "with a coppery gloss, and should break 
■with an evenly coloured fracture. 

The chief feature of the industry in this district as compared Liitdbd 
■with the other indigo-gro'wing tracts in North Bihar is the large 
area cultivated direct by the factories themselves: it ■was, in fact, 
ascertained in the course of the last settlement operations that the 
factories in the Samastipur subdi^rision had in their direct cul¬ 
tivation no less than 94 per cent, of the total area imder indigo. 

The area held hy them as landlords is far smaller than else¬ 
where in North Bihar, amounting to only 6 per cent, of the 
total area of the district. The fact that the Barbhanga fac¬ 
tories gro^w the greater part of the crop themselves, instead 
of merely purchasing it from others, has been of great advantage 
to them in the present depressed state of the industry, when the 
falling price of the natural dye has made the ryots un^willing to 
grow a crop which does not pay them so well as ordinary 
crops. 

The total area held by them as proprietors or permanent 
tenure-holders is even smaller, being imder 1 per cent, of the 
total area; and the greater part of their interests as landlords 
are derived from temporary tenures. The reason for this is that 
a factoiy has seldom an opportunity of buying an estate ■with 
lands situated conveniently for its purpose. The sale of estates 
is regarded as a social disgrace only to he resorted to in the last 
extremity, and consequently proprietors will not part ■with their 
rights unless absolutely forced to do so; while the practice of 
granting permanent leases has almost entirely died 'out "with the 
rise in the value of land. Factories are, therefore, mainly depen¬ 
dent on temporary leases for acquiring interests in ■villagea in 
which they ■wish to extend or maintain the cultivation of indigo, 

Such leases are granted as security for loans or are simple farming 
leases (iAikff). The latter are due to. the financial embarrassment 
of' proprietors and to their desire to avoid the troubles of manage¬ 
ment. The term of ■the lease may vary from 5 to 20 years, and its 
renewal is generally made an opportunity for iucreasing the rent. 

The i/iiid leases are the commonest of all; and it ia to 
the fAiid system and to his influence as a considerate landlord that 
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ilie planter owes tte strength of Lis position. The other class of 
leases Gommon in the district consists of nsnfructuary mortgages, 
■under which the factory grants a loan at a moderate rate of 
interest and receives the land of an embarrassed proprietor as 
security. Leases of this kind are either sarpeshgi or sadua~patua. 
In the former case the interest on the loan is paid yearly by 
dednoting it from the rent payable to the mortgagor, and the 
principal is repayable on the expiry of the lease ; in the latter 
both principal and interest ai’e lic^uidated by deduction from the 
yearly rent due to the proprietor, and the tenure thus returns to 
the latter free of encumbrance at the end of the term agreed 
upon. The sarpeshgi leases are most in favour with the factories, 
as the proprietor is frequently unable to repay the piineipal on 
the expiry of the lease, and the factory consequently acquires a 
quasi-permanent interest in the land. 

Under. In some cases, factories take a lease of an under-tenure, this 

tenures, igase being known as k(itkana,-e.g., if two factories quarrel about 
■ their respective ]‘urisdiotious, a sub-lease from one to the other 
generally forms the basis of a oompromise. Again, a proprietor 
is prepared to grant a lease of his estate to a factory on oon- 
dition that it takes the Avhole, but part may fall within the juris¬ 
diction of another factory. In such a case, the good services of 
the Indigo Planters’ Assooiation are called in to arrange for the 
latter factory taking a sub-lease from the former, and thus the 
danger of friction is avoided. 

The A factory, taking a lease of an estate, acquires direot posses- 

iinjtaVda giou over all the lands which were formerly cultivated by the 

Bystcm. proprietor, and also over any lands which may become vacant 
during the period of the lease, by abandonment or siUTender on 
the part of their original occupants. In addition to this, it was 
formerly the universal onstoin for the ryots to surrender to the 
factory for indigo cultiTation a certain proportion of the lands 
of their holdings, usually three kathas in the biyha, the ryots 
receiving an abatement of rent for the area so given up, and a 
promise that it would he returned to them on the cessation 
of the factory’s connection with the village. This system of 
. acqmring lands was always intensely unpopular with the ryots, 
and is not now generally practised by the best factories. As 
.indigo cultivation usually entails Hie breaking down 'of field 
_ boundaries and the amalgamation of many small plots into one 
large one, it was generally practically impossible for any factory, 
evffl with the.hest will in the world, to trace out and restore to the 
ryot ms original plot, on the expiry of a long-term lease; and cop.- 
gequentiy the system was a fruitful source of dispute and disoonteat. 
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It is satisfactory, therefore, that ft is being abandoned, and that 
most of the land, -which is found in the possession of a factory in 
its capacity as a temporary tenure-holder, is .that -which it has 
acquired unobjectionably as the representati-ve of the superior 
proprietor. 

The very considerable area held by the factories 
interests is mainly acquired by the purchase of ryoti rights, either 
pii-vately or through the Civil Court. The law facilitates the 
acquisition of occupancy rights by tenure-holders in an area like 
Saraastipur. where j-ietty proprietors predominate and great subdi¬ 
vision of proprietary rights prevail.s. A person who does not hold 
the whole of the proprietai-y interests of an estate ov patti in farm, 
is not debarred from acquiring occupancy rights in the lands of 
the estate during the term of his lease ; and consequently a 
factory, holding only a share of an estate in lease, as is very 
common, is frequently able, on the expiry of the lease, to retain 
in its own possession lands in -which it has managed to acquire an 
occupancy right during the continuance of the lease, by means of 
direct cultivation and payment of rent to the non-leasing proprie¬ 
tors. This method of acquiring occupancy rights is of consider¬ 
able importance in Darbhanga, for the factories in Samastipiu-have 
ocoupancy rights in nearly a quarter of the land in their o-wn 
cultivation. 

^e land held by the factories as under-ryots is mainly acquired 
by what are kno-wn as hurtauli leases, which correspond to the >»“«»• 
iodua-patua leases granted hy proprietors to tenui-e-holders. The 
factory gives the ryot an advance of so many years rental of the 
land taken up, and in return is allowed to cultivate the land for 
that period, giving it hack to the ryot on its expiry. The only 
risk run by the factory is that the ryot may go off -sv-ilh the 
advance, without pajdug the rent to the superior landlord, who 
nmy then sell up the holding and refuse to recognize the factory 
in any way. But in practice this is not a serious danger, for 
kvrtaiih leases are generally executed for part holdings only, and the 
ryot remains in the village to cultivate the portion which he has 
not sublet to the factory. An analogous form of mortgage sub¬ 
lease is the sud~harna, in which, as in a sarpeshgl tenure, the factory 
gives an advance, on which the interest only is liquidated hy 
deduction from the annual rent for the land sub-let, the factory 
retaining-possession imtil the principal is repaid. But, here again, 
want of seourily other than the land, which is worthless if the ryot 
should abscond, prevents the system from being very common. 

The three main systems of indigo cultivation commohly prac- Sybteus 
tised are ziraat or direct cultivation hy meaua of hired servants 

’ TATlOr. 
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dsdmlwdr or cultivation througli factory tenants, and IthusJikl or 
cultivation through outside ryots. 

The term zirdat includes all land in the direct occupation of 
the factory, whether held by it as proprietor, tenure-holder, ryot 
or under-ryot. In Darhhanga by far the gr-eater part of the area 
under indigo is cultivated direct, and it is estimated that the 
amount of indigo not grown direct by the factories cannot exceed 
10 per cent, of the total. 

When the system of dsaaijicar cultivation is followed, the indigo 
is grown by the factory tenants at fixed rates per lig/ia. Generally 
documents, called safias, are executed, the ryot usually receiving 
an advance and binding himself to grow indigo on a certain speci¬ 
fied portion of his holding, and to pay damages if he should fail 
to carry out his agreement. All the expenses of cultivation are 
paid by the ryot, but the seed is given by the factory, which also 
cuts and cai-ts away the indigo, the ryot being paid for the indigo 
at a rate fixed by the Indigo Planters’ Association. 

Agreements executed by ryots who are not the tenants of the 
factory are called khushkl sattas or voluntary agreements. In 
this case, the factory merely supplies the seed and pays for the 
crop when delivered ; it sometimes also gives an advance to the 
cultivator at a light rate of interest. The amoimt of kJmslikx 
cultivation in Darhhanga is very small, as indigo, if it is to pay, 
requires selected lands, carefully cultivated and rotated in an 
intelligent manner. These conditions are all wanting in the 
khushki system; the rate of remuneration has to be high in 
order to induce the outside ryot to grow indigo ; and the factory 
cannot therefore afiord this system of cultivation. 

Regarding the general effect of the industry on the district, 
the following opinion of the Settlement Officer may be quoted:— 
“ The ordinary cultivator in Darhhanga is little affected by indigo 
cultivation, except in so far as he may have an indigo factory for 
his landlord ; and as this usually imi^lies protection from enhance¬ 
ment of rent, it is a pure gain to him, provided the factory does 
not force him to grow indigo against his will, or to give np his 
lands for the onltivation of indigo. The small area in which 
indigo is grown, otherwise than by the ■ factories direct, renders 
the first danger inconsiderable, and the second has been mini¬ 
mized sinee the practical abandonment of the tlnkathid system. 
Hence it may he said that the cultivators of distriot derive 
• nothing bnt advantage from having indigo factories as their 
landlords; and how great the advantage of stability of rents is, 
can only he - appreciated by those who, have seen and realized 
the constant and vexatious enhancements which, prior to our 
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operations, were always going on. in tie estates .of ordinary 
native landlords, 

“ Tie indigo industry mn.y, witliont any qnalitication wiateverj 
be pronoimeefl a boon to the proprietors and labourers of tie 
distrirt. Tbe manner in which embarrassed proprietors turn to 
indigo factories for loans has already been desnribed. Even for 
proj'rietors who are not financially embarrassed, it is no small 
benefit to be able to rid tiemselves of the trouble of management, 
by handing over their property to a Itniire-holder, who will pay 
a full rent piinctiielly and manage the estate etficiently. The 
benefit nf the industry to the labourers is clear. It has been, 
calculated that on the average 172 labourers are required for one 
day per annum per acre for the cultivation and manufacture 
of indigo. This means an expenditure On wages alone of at 
least Es. 20 an acre, so that the annual total wages bill for 
the 60,000 acres under indigo* must exceed ten lakhs of rupees. 
The cultivation of none of the ordinarj' food crops gives employ¬ 
ment to so large a labour force os this, and tbe benefit of 
the indigo industry to the laboiirexs of this district is enhanced 
fay the fact that a good deal of the w'ork has to he done in 
the hot weather when little other emiilojunent is available. 

“It may be said, therefore, that tbe indigo industry is an 
unquestionable benefit to all classes in the district, with a possible 
reservation as regards tlie ryots who grow the oropi on the satta 
system, and whose jirofits are not so large as they would derive 
from the cultivation of other crops. They are, however, compen¬ 
sated in other ways, and, in any ease, their number in Darbhanga 
is so small as to render them of little importance in estimating the 
effect of the industry on the district as a whole, and in this connec¬ 
tion the valuable services rendered on many occasions by 
members of the planting community to the general administration 
should not be forgotten.” 

To tbifl it may be added that the planters have consistently 
shown themselves true friends to the cultivators and labourers' 
in periods of adversity. Their readiness to help the latter was 
very dearly shown in the last famine of 1896-97, and the value 
of their services at this time of distress may he gathered 
from the remarks of the Commissioner, who wrote:—“The 
planting oommumtj, as in 1873-74, proved to be of inestimable 
value in the crisis. In the former year many of them were 
stimulated by the prospects of pecuniary advantage : in 1896-97 
no such stimulus was offered; but at an early stage of the 
operations their services wer e offered gratuitously—an offer which 

Xhe area under cultiTaiLou has Aince decreased to 2^400 acre*. 
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they more than redeemed. Numbers of them saorificed 
ease and health to assist Government, and many of them have 
been losers by- their public-spirited efforts. Tet the work has 
been cheerfully done, and the community have once more proved 
themselves invaluable to the administration.” 

The following are the principal indigo factories in the 
district:— 


i 

. EaCTORY. I 

1 

Outworks, j 

Factory. 

Outworks. ' 

Hrad-quarters Subdivision. 

Samastibur Subdivision. . 

Anar. 


Banhar, 


Buohauli. 


Chal Mehsi. 


Rnghauni. 


Gangauli 

Alampur. 

Benipur 

Harsinghpur. 

Harsinghpur | 

Balampur. 

, Daulatpur ... | 

Meghaul, 

Bhawara, 

Ramtagar. 

Rahimabad. ! 

Hathauri 

Rnaulpur. 

Ilmasnagar ... 

Masena. 

Hathi. 

Kiirsauli. 

Jitwarpur | 

Oaudpur. 

Hasauli. 

Mangalgarh | 

Motipur. 

f 

Chatra. 

Gobindpur. 

■ Madhdbani Subdivision. 

K'eota ... ■< 

Kamla. 



Pembarhanda. 

Shahpur. 

1 

Jaynagar 

Nararh. 

L 

Tappa. 

Pdndaul ... 1 

Lahra. 

Lohat. 

i 

! Khhu Mirzapur 

* 

Ray Ini. 


! Maniarpur... | 

Budaya. 

Kalyanpur. 



! Muktapur ... 

' Rewari. 

Kalyanpur. 



1 ■ • / 

Undi. 


1 

; Sh&hpur ... 1 

\ 

Barauli.* 

Sakri.* 

Subnaha.* 


* Outworks of the Dhtli factory in the MuznfTarpur district. 
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CHAPTEfi X. 


MEANS OP COMMUNICATION. 

In the early days of British administration North Bihar was far Road«. 
better provided with roads than the South Gaugetic districts, 
owing to the European enterprise which was attracted to this part 
of the country. With an industry so valuable as the manufacture 
of indigo, it was only natural that attention should be given to 
the maintenance and improvement of means of communication ; 
and the following extract from a report submitted by the Collector 
of Tirhut in 1824 shows that such roads as the interior of the 
district possessed were almost entirely due to the efforts of the 
planters. “ The roads,” he -ftTote, “ are not under my control, but 
under that of the Magistrate, who usually repairs them with his 
prisoners as far as they can conveniently be sent. The zamindars 
do little or nothing in that way. The roads in the immediate 
vicinity of the different indigo factories are usually in good order, 
but they are kept so solely at the expense of the proprietors of 
the factories. The roads or bye-ways in the interior of the 
district are very bad and barely possible for baokeries. There are 
a number of streams and jheeh in the distiict, wherefore buUocks 
are not much used: hackeries are, however, used near the iudigo ^ 
factories, and occasionally towards the northward, but the wear 
and tear of the same is great in consequence of the usuaUj^ bad 
state'of the roads. Owing to the number of streams, much of the 
produce of the distiict is conveyed hj' water. Where the roads 
axe good, it is either owing to their being repaired by the Magis¬ 
trate or hy the planters.” Little however appears to have been 
done to extend and increa'e the number of these roads, until a 
Listriot Committee was established in 1870 for the administration 
of the funds which were set apart for the consti'uction, main¬ 
tenance and repair of roads, bridges, etc. During the famine of 
1874relief labour was largely employed in constructing new roads 
and repairing the existing ones; but in spite of this activity, the 
total length of roads made over to the Eoad Cess Committee of 
Darhhanga, on its foimation in 1875, was only 648 miles. 

Since that date the construction of additional roads and the, 
maintenance of old ones have received close attention ; and in 
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] 905-06 the length of metalled roads had increased to 52 miles, 
and of immetalled roads to 1,963 miles, besides 766 miles of village 
roads. In other ■words, the length of roads is now more, than 
thrice what it was 30 years ago, and there is more than half 
a mile of road to every square mile of superficial area, in spite of 
the fact that the resources of the District Board have been 
severely strained at times hy the enormous damage caused 
hy the floods which occasionally sweep down upon the 
district. Much has been done d-nring the quinquennium ending 
in 1904-05 in the repair, raising and metalling of old roads, in 
the making of new roads, and in the construction of bridges. 
During this period the aggregate expenditure on original works has 
been 4^lakhs or 61 per cent, more than in the preceding 5 years, 
and that on repairs 3| lakhs. Special attention has also been paid 
to the extension of roads os feeders to the railway, and the 
length of, the district roads has been increased by 46 miles. 

Roads radiate from Darbhanga town and the subdivisional 
head-quarters to the most impoi-tant places in the interior, and from 
Darbhanga town and the Sakid, Jhanjharpur and Nirmali railway 
stations to the Nepal frontier. The most important of these 
roads is the main road running eastwards from Muzaffarpui' 
through DorbhangS. town and Narahia to Purne’a. The central 
and south-eastern portion of the district is still, however, in want 
of good comimmioations, and many of the roads are impassable 
during the rains. The tract is a low-lying one, subject to 
frequent floods, and high embankments are a necessity. These are 
expensive to maintain in repair, and are often breached in time of 
flood. To avoid this, an enormous amount of bridging would be 
necessary. Much, however, has been done in this direction in recent 
years ; five pontoon bridges have been constructed at different 
points on the Gandak and the Baghmati; and the road from 
Darbhangi to Jaynagar on the frontier, w'hich crosses all the 
rivers in the west of the Madhubani subdivision, has been bridged 
throughout at the cost of the Darbhanga Raj. In Samastipui-, 
where the country is high, and comparatively little embanking 
. or bridging is required, most of the roads are in good order and 

can be used at all seasons of the year. 

Boadeide There are few, if any, old roads on which poi-tions of avenues 

aTboticnl- {jQQg ^gt exist; birt for some years previous to 1900 

nothing was spent on tree-planting. It ■was represented that 
the trees damaged the roads, absorbing the moisture in the 
dry weather and preventing the roads from drying up during 
Jhe rainy season. It was admitted, however, that this argument 
oould not apply to the metalled roads, and roadside arboriculture 
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has been resumed, the efforts of the District Board being directed 
mainly to maintaining avenues where they exist and to planting 
new trees along these roads. Since 1900 a 12 years programme 
has been in force, under which the Board devotes at least 
Rb. 1,000 a year on the average to this object. The great difficulty 
in the way of the scheme has been the supervision of the work 
at any distance from head-q^uarters; and the Board has there¬ 
fore encouraged private enterprise as much as possible. The 
conditions observed are that the trees, when planted, become 
the property of the Board as long as they exist; and when they 
fall or are cut down, the timber vesta in the man who planted 
them. It is claimed that the good results obtained have justified 
this system, the trees receiving more attention in their infancy, 
and the finances of the District Board being relieved. 

The two hinds of carts most commonly used for transporting Cuita. 
goods are the chaghui and the Magyar. Both are tw'o-wheeled carts 
di'awn by bullocks, but the former is a large curt with long 
bamboo poles projecting in front from either side, and the latter is 
a lighter and rougher kind of cart, usually emydoyed for carrying 
country produce. The conveyances most generally used by passen¬ 
gers ore the ekH, imujholi and cliamp'mh The eTtka is a two¬ 
wheeled light trap, drawn by a single pony, which can be used 
over the most uneven ground; the body consists of a frame-work, 
covered with cloth, across which uncdr tape is woven. The tmnjhoU' 
and chanipani are both drawn by 2 bullocks. The former is similar 
in construction to an ekM, hut the yoke consists of a beam of wood 
at right angles to another long beam projecting from the body of 
the cart. The champani is a two-wheeled and sometimes foiu’- 
wheeled light carriage similar iu construction to an omnibus. It 
has however no benches, and the travellers sqirat or lie down as 
they please. It has a pole with a cross-bar, which rests on the 
backs of the huUocks which drag it. 

Tbe district is, on the whole, weU provided with railway com- 
munications. Its south-west comer is traveled for 29 miles by the w^ivs. 
main line of the Bengal and North-'W’estern Bail way, which 
enters the district just below Dalsingh Sai-ai and runs through ■ 
Samastipur to Waini; and it also contains 2o miles of the chord 
line from Hajipnr to Bachwara, whioh nms parallel to the Ganges 
embankment from east to west. From Samastipur a hue runs to 
Darbhanga and there branches off in two directions,,the first north¬ 
west to Sitamarbi through Kamtaul and Jogiara, and the other 
due east to Khanwa Ghat on the Kosi. The total length of these 
lines within the district is 146 miles; and another line runniag 
from Sakri'to Jaynagar on the Nepal frontier has recently been 
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opened. This line, the earthwork of which was mostly oompleted. 
as a relief work in the famine of 1897, has opened up a tract 
which was previously remote from the railway; it passes the import¬ 
ant town of Madhuhani and taps a large grain supply from Nepal. 
The construction of a direct line from Darbhanga to Muzaffarpui 
with a branch line to Sitamarhi has also been sanctioned. 

The District Board of Darbhanga have proposed the con¬ 
struction of a light railway from Samastipur to Eusera, and the 
District Board of Monghyr desire to have a similar railway from 
Eusera to Khagaria. As, however, the Bengal and North- 
"Westem Eailway Company has proposed a line from Darbhanga 
to Khagaria, which wiU. serve much of the country to be traversed 
by the above ttvo lines, and as it yet remains to be seen what 
further railway connections the proposal will involve, both the 
light railway projects are held in abeyance for the present. The 
Eailway Board has now (1906) sanctioned the survey of the 
line from Darbhanga to Khagaria and also of a line fi’om 
Darbhanga to Eusera and Khagaria, both surveys being made by 
the agency of the Bengal and North-Western Eailway. 

The Ganges is navigable for steamers throughout the year, 
and a daEy service which plies up the river from ' Goalundo' calls 
at Hordaspur.in the extreme south-west corner of the Samastipur 
subdivision. The Little Gandak river is navigable for boats of 
1,000 maunds buideh at all seasons, but its boat traffic has much 
decreased since the opening of the railway. Boats of 400 or 500' 
maunds can pass up the Baghmati, except in a very dry season. 
The other rivers in the district ore navigable in the rainy season 
only, but are not much used Oven then owing to their liability to 
floods. The principal ferries are those on the Inttle Gandak and 
BagbmaG rivers, the most important being at Magardihi Gbat 
(at Samastipur) and Singia Ghat (at Eusera) on the Little 
Gandak, and at Kalya Ghat and Haya Ghat on the Baghmati. 
A steam ferry also pEes between Bazidpur and Barh in the Patna 
district on the main line of the East Indian Eailway. 

There are altogether 414 miles of postal communication and 
■ 62 post offices in the district, theie being thus one post office for 
every 54 square miles. The number of postal articles delivered 
in 1905-06 was 2,243,000; the value of money orders issued was 
Es. 14,57,000, and of those paid Es. 19,14,000; and the total 
amount of Savings Bank deposits was Es 1,61,000. There are 
also 13 telegraph offices, from which 17,500 messages were 
issued in the year; these offices are situated at Dalaingh Sarai, 
Darbhanga, Kamtaul, Laheria Sarai, MadhubanLNarahia, Narhan^ 
Paudaul, Pusa, Eajnagar, Eusera, Samastipur and Tajpur. 
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CHAPTER SI. 


LAIvD REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

The first historical assessment of land revenue in Tirhut is 
that made in 1582 by Todar Mai, the great finance minister of Hibtobt. 
Athar. The result of this assessment "svas that an area of 
817,870 acres in sarkdrs HajTpnr and Tirhut "was settled at a 
revenue of Es. 11,63,020, ■which gives an incidence of about 
Ee. 1-7 per acre. Owing to the changes of inrisdiction ■which 
have taken jilace, it is imfort.iinately impossible to disentangle the 
figures for the present district of Darbhanga. During the period, 
close on 200 years, ■which elapsed between this assessment and the 
grant of tiiB Diicdtii in 176> to the East India Company, there 
are tw'O assessments of which we possess statistioal kno^wdedge, one 
made by Shah Jahan in 1685 and the other in 1750 during the 
viceroyalty of Ali Vardi Khan. The result of the first assessment 
•R'as to raise the revenue to Rs. 17,98,576, i.e., hy 55 per cent., 

■R'hile it was lowered by Ali Yardi Khan to Es. 16,48,142. No 
records can, however, he found of the areas dealt with, so that we. 
are unable to estimate the incidence upon the actual area culti¬ 
vated at the time they ■u-ere made. It appears to have been 
difficult to ascertain what was the actual state of the revenues 
when we took over the Province in 1765, and various changes 
were made in tlie system of revenue administration up to the date 
of the decennial settlement in 1790, which 'was made permanent 
h3' Lord Cornwallis iu 1793. At this settlement an area of 
1,584,836 acres was assessed in Tirhut at Es. 9,83,642, giving an 
incidence of 9 annas per acre. During subsequent resumption 
proceedings a further area of 1,066,001 acres was assessed to 
a revenue of Rg. 6,77,387, making a total of En. 16,61,029. 

The actually permanent!}^ settled revenue of Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga at the present time (1906) is Es, 17,45,924. 

When the Engli.ffi assumed the government of the coimtry 
in 1765, the^* continued the existing system of revenue admin- Kifeiiian 
istration, which the mercantile training of the Company’s seivants 
had not quaRfied them to manage. In 1769 European Super¬ 
visors ■were appointed to control the native officers, and, as it 

I 
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wag realized that the collection of details regarding the internal 
resources of the country was a matter of the first importance, 
they wereo rdered to enquire into the economic conditions 
prevailing and the general system of administration. The result 
of these enquiries was to show' tiiat “ the whole system resolved 
itself on the part of the public officers into habitual extortion 
and injustice, w'hich produced on the cultivators the natural 
consequences, concealment and evasion, hy w'hich Grovemment 
was defrauded of a considerable portion of its just demands.” 
In 1770 a Eevenue Council of Gonti’ol was established at Patna; 
and next year the Court of Directors sent out their wull-known 
orders “ to stand forth as Diwan and by the agency of the 
Company’s servants to take upon themselves the entire care and 
management of the revenues.” The direct control of the revenue 
administration wms, accordingly, entrusted to EiU'opean officers ; 
but this assumpjtion of direct management having proved a 
financial failure, the European agency was replaced hy native 
under the control of a Provincial Couucil at Patna. The 
quinquennial settlement effected in 1772 having also failed to 
give satisfaction, annual settlements w'ere made from 1778-80 
with farmer’s and zamindars; and these settlements being equally 
unsuccessful, Tirhnt was for the first time placed under an 


European Collector in 1782. 

OoUe^tor Collector of Tii’hut was Eranoois Grand*, whose 

of Tirhut. career deserves at least a brief notice. A native of Lausanne, 
he waa educated in his owm country, hut was sent in early life to 


England, where he obtained a cadetship in Bengal. He served in 
the forces of the East India Company until he obtained a cap¬ 
taincy, and in 1776, while on fiulough in Europe, he was nomi¬ 
nated to a writership. On his return to India, he married the 


Danish beauty. Mademoiselle Worlee, who afterwards as Madam 
Grand became so well known for her liaison with Sir Philip 


Francis and her subsequent marriage with Talleyrand. In 1779 
Grand brought an action against Erauois for misconduct with his 
wife, and was awarded damages amounting to Es. 50,000 hy the 
Judges Impey, Chambers and Hyde, Ho then obtained a 
divorce, and in 1782 was appointed Collector of Tirhut, where he 
engaged in, and practically founded, the indigo industry. He 
quickly began to make a fortune, hut in 1787 Lord OornwaHis, 
hearing of liis commercial enterprises, removed him from Tirhut. 
He was appointed Judge and Magistrate at Patna, warned to 
give np his indigo conoerns, and ultimately removed from the 


• TUlfi stcetcli of this ttdveotnrer is based on tbe article on Grand la Bnckland h 
D lctlcmwy of Indian Biography. 
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Berrice. After this, Grand returned to Europe and made hia way 
to France, where hia former wife had married Talleyrand and 
risen to the position of rrinccEso do Bonevento. Through the 
influence cf Talleyrand, he obtained from the Batavian Eepublio 
in 1803 the post of Privy Councillor to the Government of the 
Cape of Good Hope; and later when the eountiy passed to the 
British, he took service under them, with an easy adaptability 
which seems to have been natural to him. He was appointed 
Inspector of Woods and Lauds, married again, and died at the 
Gape in 1831. 

The foregoing sketch sufficiently' indicates the character of 
the flrat Collector of Tirhut, a foreign adventurer with feW 
scruples and hut little sense of honour. The following report 
written by him in 178-3 is of some interest as giving an insight 
into the state of the country and Ids method of exercising at one 
and the same time liis adminisfrativc and commercial abilities: 
“ In 1783 I was transferred by Mr. Hasting.s from Head 
Aesistant to a commercial factory fin which the duties consisted 
of prizing cloths, eceii g saltperte weighed or loaded, attending 
to the ac-counts, etc.) to the Government of two considerable 
provinces involving the settlement or collection of revenues and 
maintenance of jui^tioe: the jirovinces were Tirhut and Hajipur. 
I took possession oE a country yielding a revenue of above seven 
lakhs of rupees, hut which had suffered from the depredations 
committed by those who were compelled to abandon the charge 
to me, and had besides been in revolt Giving to the intrigues of 
the Eaja ot Benares, Chet Singh, whose baneful influence had 
Biiread so far and would have spread further had he not been 
oheoked in time by Mr. Hastings’ wise and spirited measures. 
I recovered a large balance due from the farmers to Govern¬ 
ment, quiete 1 and appease 1 witliout bloodshed every disturbance, 
brought back the disobedient to a just sense of their eiTors, 
augmented tlie revenue, introduced the manufacturing of iudigo 
after the European manner, encouraged the es'ahUshraent of 
indigo works and plantations, erected three at my own expense, 
and thus possessed a fortune of £15,0(10 sterling, looked forward 
to a proportionate augmentation by continuing in my station and 
extending my manufactories, which with my houses, lands, 
furniture, tents, equipages, liorse-s, boats, stood upon a valuation 
of £10,000 more.” 

This extract shows the high opinion Grand had of his own 
abilities, but the protest he made when lemoved from Tirhut 
displays even more clearly' his inordinate self-conceit. In this he 
wrote:—“On the 26th August 1787 I was in full possession of 
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my appointment, and my fortune was in that progressive state as 
described in 1785. I was in the enjoyment of every comfort 
elegance and luxury of life. I was beloved and respected by 
those living with me, and I will say, because I challenge the con¬ 
trary to be proved, almost vernerated by the natives of every 
description under my government, whose tears on hearing of my 
removal accompanied me even from the place of my residence to 
the bank of the Ganges, where the limits of the district ceased, 
a distance of 25 miles. On. the 27th August 1787, by one stroke 
of His Lordship’s pen, was Mr. Eobert Bathurst nominated 
Collector of Tirhut and Hajipur, and thus every hope and fair- 
built prospect existing on. the preceding day completely blasted, 
Thns the blow was struck, and from that day I fell, perhaps never 
more to rise. View the portrait aud feel! ” 

The history of revenue administration from 1781 onwards is 
marked by yearly settlements with zammdars, and, if they were 
recusant, with farmers. The correspondence of the period is full 
of the difficulties the CoUector had to meet both iu set tling and 
realizmg the revenue. Himself ignorant of the capabilities of 
the soil, his subordinates were a hindrance rather than a help; 
and the enormous number of petty proprietors, for which the 
district was even then notorious, made a fair settlement a very 
difficult task, as they quarrelled and haggled over every detail. 
The only large proprietor, Raja Madliu Singh of Darbhonga, 
contumaciously refused all terms, and did his best, by intimidating 
the farmers, to prevent them taking settlement of his estates or 
from collecting rents, if they did take settlement. Imperfect as 
was the assessment made under such circumstances, the difficulties 
of ooUeotLug it were aggravated by the lawless state of the 
country, which was infested by bands of robbers, who were 
generally in collusion with the native dmils and did not hesitate 
on occasion to molest even the European servants of the Company. 
To the trouble caused by depredating land-owners and oontuma- 
oioufl Rajas was added that caused by unfavourable seasons, as 
scarcely a year passed without the record of some natural calamiiy. 
In one year it was drought, in the next it was flood, but in either 
case the result was the same, settlement holders imwiHiug to 
fulfil their engagements without extreme coercion. 

The history of Tirhut from this time forward until the 
declaration of the Permanent Settiement discloses persistent and 
more or less systematic attempts to acquire information regarding 
the capabilities of the soil, the relations of landlord and tenant, 
their status, and similar matters of rural economy; hut the 
Inetiiods of enquiry were not euffidently detailed to afford an 
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adequate basis for a settlement in perpetni^. Accordingly, 
vhen the decennial settlement "vras declared permanent in 1793, 
no less than three-fifths of the area of Tirhut escaped assessment. 

The reTenue actually fixed was, however, 15 per cent, more 
than in 1787; and the basis of assessment was more accurate 
than in Bengal, as the facilities for obtaining information 
were greater and the organization of village officials was still 
effective. The result was that, whereas in Bengal the Bermanent 
Settlement served to confirm as zamindars and land-owners men 
who had been mere rent collectors under pnevious administrations, 
it served in Tirhut to rescue the real zamindars from the farmers 
of revenue who had been placed over them, and to restore pro¬ 
prietary rights to those who were about to lose -them. On the 
other hand, inealoulable injiuy was done to the ryots by the 
absence of any accompanying measures for their protection, and 
by the harsh provisions of Eegulation YII of 1799, which 
extended to the landlords of Tirhut, as well as of the rest of the 
Province, the power to distrain the crops of their ryots, and in 
certain cases to arrest their persons for arrears of rent without any 
reference to the Courts. Whatever justification there may have 
been in Bengal for enhancing the power of the landlords in this 
way, there is no indication that such stringent measures were 
required in Tirhut, where the revenue fixed at the Permanent 
Settlement was collected with great success, and the number of 
estates in arrears was never so large as to endanger seriously the 
Government revenue. The country has, accordingly, suffered up 
to the present day from the failure of the earlier administrators 
to gauge adequately the extent of the oppression practised hy 
the landlords of Tirhut upon their unfortunate tenantry. By 
slow degrees, the Legislature has been signifying hy successive 
enactments its recognition of the rights of the cultivators; hut it 
was not till tile recent introduction of emvey and settiement 
proceedings in Darbhanga that the acknowledgment of their 
rights was brought home to the people themselves. 

The ^principal features in the subsequent revenue history of EsarMP. 
the district are the resumption of invalid revenue-free gi'ants, the 
revenue survey of 1843-49, the enormous increase in the number 
of estates, and the settlement operations of 1^2-99. It has 
already been stated that at the time of the decennial settlement 
the area of estates assessed to revenue was less than half the area of 
Tirhut. A large number of estates escaped assessment imder the 
claim that they were revenue-free grants, of which there was an 
exceptional number in Tirhut. The free grant of laud to Brahmans 
for their maintenance, for the encouragement of learning, or 
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for the worship of the gods has always been recognized by Hindus 
as a becoming act of piety. It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
Mithila, whose chief claim to a place in history rests on its former 
influence as a centre of Hindu religion and learning, rent-free 
grants to the learned and piriestly caste were exceptionally 
numerous. Mithila, though swept by the successive inroads of 
invasion and conquest, still retained much of its ancient power as 
a stronghold of Hinduism; and this was a characteristic of that 
religion the least likely to succumb to outside attack. Again, it 
was customary in the Mughal era to remunerate civil and military 
subordinates by grants of land; and the remoteness of the district 
from the centre of the Mughal power rendered it easy for the 
subordinate officials of the hlmpire to carve out for themselves 
jdgii'K and uankars. To such an extent did this practice grow that 
at the final Muliammadan assessment of 1765, more than 5 
lakhs, out of a total demand of less than S lakhs of rupees, was 
retained hy jaijirclam and other revenue-free holders, and 
never reached Government at all, the chief offender being 
the officer in charge of the assea.'ment, who secured for himself 
property yielding a revenue of nearly li lakh of rupees. The 
effeotfl of the resumption proceedings on the revenue roU of 
Tirhut were, consequently, almost ns important as those of the 
I’emanent Settlement; and as the resumption was earned out 
with much more care than the Permanent Settlement, it proved 
to he a task of even greater magnitude. The validity of the 
claims put forward to such revenue-free grants was carefully 
oxamiaed between 1S30 and 18-50 ; and systematio operations were 
undertaken for the resumption of those grants that proved to 
be invalid. Their extent can best ho judged hy the fact that 
altogether 1,066,000 acres were resumed in Tirhut, the revenue 
was inoreased hy Rs. 6,77,387, and 3,018 new estates were assessed 
to revenue. In DarhhongA alone they resulted in an assessment 
of 928 square miles and in an addition of Rs, 3,60,596 to the 
revenue of the distiict. 

Uinrr- Since that time, advantage has been taken of the law of parti- 

MTiras ^ most remarkable extent, and hy the year 1895 the number 

of estates on the revenue-roll of Harhhanga and Muzaffarpnr was 
a little under 32,000. In 1790 the estates on the revenue-roll of 
the whole of Tirhut numbered only 1,331, and the aggregate of 
estates therefore multiplied neaiTy thii-ty-fold in a little over a 
century. It is true that remimptionB helped to swell their number 
before 1860 ; hut, apart from this, the law of partition was respon¬ 
sible for the addition of over 27,500 estates to the revenue-roU of 
1790, Darhhanga accounts for a very large proportion of the 
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mcrease. In 1878, -when the district reTenue-roll -was finally 
separated from that of Xiizafifarpur, the number of permanently 
settled estates "vras 7,9 G2; there rvere 10,813 in 1889-90, and 
13,400 in 18 9-1900; and the number has now risen to 14,183 
(1905-00). The corresponding area contained only 532 estates in 
17H0, and their number has therefore increased twenty-five fold. 

The revenue of Darblianga fixed at the Permanent Settlement Gbowth 
was liB. 5,47,512, but as the large estates of Eaja Madhu Singh. 
were at that time not settled with him, the revenue shown for them 
was that at which temporary settlements were made with farmers. 

Little more than a cjuarter of the total area came imder the opera¬ 
tions ; and nearly two-thirds of the present cultivated area escaped 
aseessiuent altogether. Tive years later the revenue had fallen to 
a little over 3 lakhs ow ing to the failure of the farmers to keep 
their engagements; and it continued to fluctuate in consequence 
of the temporary leases of Madhu Singh’s estates, which w ere 
made at varying assessments imtil 1808. As a result of the 
resumption proceeding.s, no less than 45 per cent, of the present 
permanently settled revenue ivas added to the roll ; hut since the 
creation of the district the fluctuations in the annual demand have 
been insignificant. It lins varied only from Its. 7,b9,o98 in 1S79 
to Its. 7,90,393 at the present day ; and the difference 

betw'een the jiresent revenue and that of 1795 is, therefore, about 
4^ lakhs, of which laklis are accounted for by the resumption 
proceedings, the difference of IJi- lakhs being due to the settlement 
subsequently made with Itaja Madhu Singh. The revenue now 
fixed is payable by 14,193 estates, of wiiich 14,183 with a demand 
of Its. 7,85,032 are permanently settled; and practically all the re¬ 
mainder is accounted for hy 8 Government estates, with a demand 
of Its. 4,331. Besides these, there are 1,040 revenue-free estates, 
forming a little more than one-twentieth of the district area. 

The incidence of revenue amoimts to only 5 annas 10 pies per incidence 
aa’e, and is less than in any other district of ISlorth Bihar except 
Champaran. Nearly one-third of the district was assessed during 
the resumption proceedings at an average rate of 9| annas per 
acre, and the only conclusion, therefore, is that the rest of the 
district was very fortimate in seenring a light assessment at the 
time of the PeiTnanent Settlement. The eidreme lightness of the 
Government demand is tlie more apparent from the fact that the 
average rent rate of the district is Us. 3-12-4 per acre, and 80 per 
cent, of the total area is cultivated. At the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment the Government rev'enue was fixed so as to allow the 
zamindars 10 per cent, of the assets as profits, hut they now 
enjoy 88 per cent.; in other words, the Government revenue 
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instead of forming nine-tenths of the assets is now only one-ninth 
of them. 

The district was first surveyed in the course of the great 
revenue survey of Bengal. This survey, which was commenced 
in 1846 and completed in 1849, showed the area of Tirhut as 
6,114 square miles vdth a land revenue of Es. 14,62,548 or HnnRa 
5-111 per acre. It led to the discovery of land still remaining 
unassessed, hut its chief valire was that it almost completely put 
a stop to constant disputes about hormdaries, which were a fruitful 
source of Ktigation and a serious administratiAm difficulty. In 
1865-68 a suiwey of the Qangetio cUaras was undertaken under 
Act IX of 1847, with a view to the readjustment of revenue 
rendered necessary by changes in the riparian area. This was 
the only professional survey Avhich took place before the siu’vey 
and settlement of 1896-1903. These operations A^^ere instituted 
Avith the object of protecting adequately the interests of all 
parties interested in the land. It was realized that for this pur¬ 
pose legislative measures alone Avere insufficient; that they should 
be supplemented by the preparation of a full record of rights 
fmmded on an aocm-ate sm-vey; and that such a record could 
alone remove the want of fixity of tenure and pmt a stop to the 
arbitrary enhancement of rent from winch the ryots in North 
Bihar suffered. 

The result of the operations has been to show that the area 
occupied by landlords and tenants is 2,871 square miles or 86 per 
cent, of the total area of the district. The area in the occupa¬ 
tion of landlords is 11 per cent, of the whole; and in spiite of the 
fact that a very large portion of it is owned by the Maharaja 
of Earbhanga, more than 40,000 proprietary interests and 
135,000 iproprietors were recorded. In the Madhubani subdivi¬ 
sion there has been little subdivision of proprietary interests, 
oAving to the predominating presence of the Darbhauga Eaj, but 
elsewhere subdivision has been very minute, and it may fairly be 
said that there are a host of petty proprietors. The aA'erage area 
in possession of a single proprietor in each village, accordingly, 
varies from 204 acres in the Phidparas thaua, where the Dar- 
bhanga Eaj predominates, to 8 acres in Samastipmr, Avhere the 
proporietor is little more than an ordinary cultivator. There can 
be no doubt that the increasing subdiAusion of pn’opAi’ietary rights, 
which is going on over a large part of the district, has made it 
necessary for the petty proprietors to resort to direct cultivation 
to a much gi'eater extent than was formerly the ease. Now that 
little further extension of cultivation is possible, while subdivision 
of proprietary rights is still going on, the position of many a 
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petty proprietor must be a serious one. Hitherto he has been 
able, as a rule, to meet the ■w'ants of his growing family and 
the inevitable subdivision of his propei-ty which this entails, partly 
by ousting his ryots from their lands and taking them into hia 
own cultivation, and partly by raising the cultivators’ rents. But 
the record-of-righta which has now been prepared will, to a large 
extent, prevent him from resorting to either of these expedients, 
and many petty proprietors must shortly reach a stage at which 
they win no longer be able to live on the proceeds of their landed 
property, and will he forced to take to other avocations. Nor 
from the rj’ot’s point of view is this altogether to he regretted, 
for it is a proverb in the district that the small proprietor is the 
harshest landlord. 

So far there is no indication that the laud is passing to any 
oxteflt into the hands of the money-lenders. Nearly half the 
district is in the hands of largo proprietor.*, and here there is 
no transfer of proprietary rights; while transfers elsewhere are 
generally made to persons of the landlord class. 

The area in direct possession of tenure-holders is less than TaxunE. 
3 per cent, of the occupied area. Though there are few degrees 
of Buhinfeudation, simple tenures play an important part in the 
agrarian economy of Darbhanga, over one-fifth of the district 
area being let out to tenure-holders of different kinds, Eent- 
paying tenures account for 13 per cent, of the total area, and 
nearly half are of a permanent nature; hut these cover only about Perma- 
a seventh of the total area under rent-paying tenures. The rise 
in the value of land in modem times has rendered proi>rietorB 
disinclined to alienate their rights permanently, except at 
excessive rates or on payment of a very high mldmi; and most 
of the permanent tenures are of ancient date. 

Temporary tenures are most numerou.s iu the Samastipur Tempor- 
subdivision, where considerably more than three-fifths of the area 
comprised by them is held by indigo factories. Iu the district, as 
a whole, it is satisfactory to find that more than half the area held 
under temporary tenures is in possession of indigo planters, who, 
as a rule, are considerate landlords and do not tamper with rents. 

This leaves less than lllO.dOO acres, or little more than one twenty- 
fifth of the total area of the district, in the hands of ordinary 
temporary tenure-holders or iJiikddnrs, many of whom are mere 
rent speculators, whose one object is to make as much as they can 
out of the village dxtriug the term of their lease. As, however, 
the area in their possession is so small, their powers for evil are 
comparatively limited. The majorily of the tenures are simple 
farming leases, only 43 per cent, being given as security for loans. 
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A description of these mortgages has already been given in tie 
preceding chapter. 

Eent-free tenures are much more important in Darbhanga than 
in any otlier district in North Bihar, covering, as they do, about 
one-tenth of the total area. The most numerous are those granted 
for religious purposes, which account for iirore tlian three-quarters 
of the whole number, but cover little more than a quarter of 
the total area under rent-free teniues. Nearly three-fifths of the 
total area is found in the three thanas of Madhubani, Phulparas 
and Khajauli, where the large proportion is due to the mainten¬ 
ance grunts given by the Maharajas of Darbhanga to their rela¬ 
tions in accordance with the custom of the family. The holders 
of such grants are allowed to hold the laud rent-free subject to the 
pajTnent of the Government revenue to the Maharaja, but the 
grants revert to the llaj on the death of the grantee without male 
heirs. Service tenures cover an insignificant area, most of the 
land held in this w'ay belonging to petty village officials, such as 
harakih and ijoruits, who cultivate themselves. JUdlikdiia tenures, 
consisting of lands held rent-free in perpetuity by former proprie¬ 
tors of the villnge, are also of little importance. 

Under-tenures cover less than 2 per cent of the total area of 
the district. They are most niunerous in the Khajnidi thana, and 
are mainly sub-lenses granted by the Madhubani Babus, w'ho are 
themselves maintenance-holders under the Darbhanga Raj. In 
the south, v'here great subdivision of proprietary rights prevails, 
both tenures and sub-tenures are comparatively unimpoidant, for 
the area held by each proprietor is so small that he cannot afford 
to sublet his rights in it. 

There are less than 5,000 ryots at fixed rates, and they hold 
only a little over 10,000 acres this low percentage being due to 
the large enhancements of rates which has taken place during the 
last Century. 

Nine-tenths of the occupied holdings and over four-fifths of 
the occupied area belong to settled or occupancy ryots. In the 
Madhubani subdivision the area and proportion of holdings held 
by occupancy ryots are still higher than this. Here the aver¬ 
age size of their holdings is over two acres ; but in the rest 
of the district the larger area in the direct cultivation of 
proprietors and tenure-holders leaves less room for the ryots, 
and the average size of such holdings is only about 1J acres, 
Brom special enquiries made during the last settlement it was 
found that a little over 6 per cent, of the ocoupanoy holdings 
and only 2^ per cent, of the area held by occiipanoy ryots w'ere 
affected l^eaies or mortgages vrith possession. Taking the district 
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as a whole, it is satisfactory to find that four-fifths of the trans¬ 
ferees are ryots, and that only a little over 11 per cent, are money.- 
lenders. The latter class is most numerous in the head-quarters 
and Samastipur suhdivisioua, where there are an exceptional 
numher of petty proprietors, who are very often practically 
indistinguishaHe from rjmts. In no part of the disti'iet are there 
any signs that land is passing to any considerable extent into the 
hands of profesioual money-lenders to the detriment of the actual 
cultivators. 

Xon-occupaucy ryots cultivate little more than a half per cent. N'on-occu- 
of the occupied holdings. Except in Madhuhani, the average 
size of their holdings is greater than that of occupancy ryots, 
owing to the fact that certain indigo factories in Darbhanga 
and l^amastipur hold considerable areas as non-occupancy ryots. 

Under-ryots are an unimportant class, cultivating only 32,491 Under, 
acres or little more than 2 per cent, of the ryoti area. Less 
than 7 per cent, of ryoti holdings are sublet, and most of these are 
only sublet in part. The average size of an under-ryot’s 
holding is only a little over half an acre. There is thus no 
indication that ryoti interests are being acquired by non-agri¬ 
culturists and sublet to the actual cultivators. The largest pro¬ 
portion of under-ryots is found in the Samastipur subdivision, 
where indigo factories often hold laud under this status on the 
kitriauh leases mentioned in the last chapter. Elsewhere, 
the under-ryot usually takes up for a shoi-t time some por¬ 
tion of a Wding, which the original ryot is unable to culti¬ 
vate entirely himself. 

The only peculiar tenaucj- in Darbhanga is that knora as jnuui 
jaidadi {^Qmjaidad^ a crop), which is found in the Bahera thana. tenancy. 
In the chuuvs or marshes which are characteristic of this part 
of the district, a crop can only he grown in an exceptionally dry 
5 ’-ear; and the cultivators of such lauds pay rent only iu the 
year in which a raop is grown, and only for such areas as 
produce a crop. These areas are measured at the time of harvest 
and pay eitiier a cash rent at a rate previously agreed upon 
or a produce rent. For areas in which the ci'op, though sown, 
has been destroyed by floods, no rent is charged. These tenures 
resemble the utbandi tenures found elsewhere in Bengal, and at 
the last settlement the ryot was held not to have occupancy rights 
in such lands, unless he had held them continuously for ] 2 years. 
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GENEEAL ADMUSriSTEATIOir. 

ArMTHia- The admimstration of tke district is in charge of the Collector 
chIe^ms til® Commissioner of the Patna Division, and for general 

AND SIAM, administrative purposes it is divided into three subdivisions -with 
head-quarters at Darhhanga (Laheria Sarai), Madhuhani and 
Samastipur. The head-quarters subdivision is under the direct 
supervision of the Collector, Tvhile each of the other two sub¬ 
divisions is in charge of- a Subdivisional Officer exercising the 
powers of a Deputy OoEector in revenue matters. At Darhhanga 
the Collector is assisted by a staff of Deputy OoUeetors consisting 
generally of five officers. In adchtion to this staff, there are 
two officers engaged on special wort, viz,, a Special Deputy 
CoUector in charge of excise and a Sub-Deputy Collector 
employed on partition work. A Sub-Deputy Collector employed 
in the general line is also tisually posted there, and occasionally 
a Joint Magistrate and an Assistant Collector. Each of the 
Subdivisional Officers of Madhubaui and Samastipur is assisted 
by a Sub-Deputy Collector. 

Ebtbndb. revenue of the district mider the main heads was 

Es. 14,30,000 in 1880-81 (when the income-tax had not been 
imposed), Es. 18,18,000 in 1890-91, and Es. 19,60,000 m 1901. 
In 1905-06 it amounted to Es. 21,77,000, of which Es. 7,90,000 
were derived from land revenue, the other main heads of 
income being cesses (Es. 5,47,000), excise (Es. 3,94,000), stamps 
(Rs. 3,85,000) and income-tax (Es. 61,000). 

Cesses. The I’oad and public works cesses are, as usual, levied at 
the maximum rate of one anna in the rupee. The oim’ent 
demand in 1905-06 was Es. 4,95,440, the greater part of which 
(Es. 4,61,880) was payable by 17,958 revenue-paying estates, 
while practically all the remainder was due from 1,040 revenue- 
free estates. The number of tenures assessed to cesses was 
17,359, and there are thus nearly as many tenures as estates in 
the district; while the number of recorded shareholders of 
estates and tenures was 84,309 and 23,903 respectively. 
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Tlie excise reTeniie is, es usual, derived from imported liquors, 
country spirits, tari, opium, and the duty and license fees on 
hemp drugs. A statement of the various exciseable articles and 
of the sums realized from them in the decade 1893-1902 is given 
in the Statistical Appendix, from which it will be apparent that 
the ineome from this source rose from 2 lakhs in 1892-93 to 3 
lakhs in 1900-01, Since that year there has heen a steady 
growth in the receipts, and in 1904-05 they amounted to 
Es. 3,72,000, the increase during the quinquennium heiug over 23 
per cent. The iuerease was considerably above the average for 
the Patna Division, and the annual incidence of the excise 
revenue rose from anna 1-5 to anna 1-9 per head of the popu¬ 
lation ; it was still, however, lower than in any other Bihar 
district. In 1905-06 the total receipts were even greater, amount¬ 
ing in all to nearly Es. 3,94,000. 

Drinking in Bengal is largely indulged in by Hindi-speaking 
races, aborigines and mixed tribes, and consumption also varies 
inversely with the proportion of Muhammadans in the district. 
Darhhanga is a Hindi-speaking district, hut the number of 
Muhammadans and men of aboriginal descent is small. The 
result is that the people, as a whole, are not hard drinkers, and 
the amount spent on liquor is smaller in proportion to the 
population than anywhere else in Bihar. The greater portion of 
the excise revenue is derived from the sale of coimtry spirit, 
which is prepared hy distillation from the flower of the mahu’a 
tree {Bussia latifoUa) and molasses, and of the fermented i^alm 
juice called tari. These receipts amounted in 1905-06 to 
Es. 2,61,000, a figure representing an expenditure of only Es. 896 
for every 10,000 of the population as compared with the 
Divisional^ average of Es. 1,910. The manufacture and sale of 
country spirit are carried on imder what is known as the dual 
system, uc., there is a central distillery at Darbhanga and out- 
stills for the supply of the rest of the district. The average 
consumption of outstill liquor is 14 and of distillery liquor 37 
proof gallons per thousand of the population, the incidence of 
taxation per head of the population being 9 pies and 2 H.-TTnBg 
respectively. There are 17 shops for the sale of distillery Hquor 
and 84 selling outstill liquor, i.e,, one retail shop for the sale of 
country spirit to every 28,837 persons; and besides these, there 

are 1,080 shops licensed to sell tdri or one shop to every 2 696 
persons. ’ 

The receipts from hemp drugs account for nearly the whole of 
the rernainiiig excise ^ revenue, and are greater than in any 
other district in the Division, except Shahabad, In 1906-06 they 
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amounted to Es. 1,20,000, all of wliich was obtained from the 
duty and license fees on gdnjct, i.e,, tlie dried flowering tops of the 
cultivated female hemp plant (Cannbis sativa) and the resinous 
exudation on them. Only Es. 10,700 are derived from the 
consumption of opium, and E.s. 1,400 from the license fees on 
imported lirpiors. The latter have found no favour with the 
mass of the population, both because they are, rmable to afford 
them, and because they prefer the country spirit and tdri they 
have drunk for generations past. 

The revenue from stamps ranks next in importance as a 
source of income to that derived fi'om excise. During the ten 
3 'ears ending in 1905-06 it increased enormously, rising from 
Es. 2,16,000 to Es. 3,85,000. The increase is mainly due to the 
groudug demand for judicial stamps, which brought in Es. 3,07,000, 
as compared with Es. 1,45,000 in 1895-06 ; the receipts from 
this soinee have thus been cloirbled in the last ten j’^eai’s. The 
sale of court-fee stamps, which in 1905-06 realized Es. 2,80,000, 
is by far the most impoiiant item in the receipts from juclioial 
stamps. Among uoir-judicial stamps, impressed stamps account for 
Bs. 73,600 or nearly the whole of the receipts imder this head. 

The sale of coiU't-fee stamps grew by nearly 80 per cent, in the 
quinq^uennium ending in 1904-05, an increase greater than in 
any other Bihar district. The increase in their sale has been 
caused by the general growth of litigation which has oocuired 
since the completion of the survey and settlement operations. 
The sale of impressed stamps, on the other hand, did not increase, 
and the total receipts during the cpiinquennium were slightly 
less than in the preceding 5 years. This small decrease is possiblj^ 
due to the fact that land was not so much in demand as in 
the previous quinquennium, in which famine prevailed, driving 
many of the poorer classes to the money-lender. 

Erom the Statistical Appendix it will be observed that in 
1901-02 the income-tax yielded altogether Es. 71,370 paid by 
2,583 assessees, of whom 1,739 paying Es. 19,690 had incomes 
of Bs. 500 to Es. 1,000. At that time the minimiim income 
assessable was Hs. 500, but this w'as raised in 1903 to Es. 1,000 
per annum, and the number of ossessees consecpiently fell in 
1903-04to 993, the net coUeotions being Es. 60,650. In 1905-06 
the amount collected was Es. 61,000 paid by 988 assessees. 
Of these, 161, pa]^ng Es. 20,000, are inhabitants of Darbhanga 
town, where the incidence of the tax is under a third of an 
anna per head of the population. The realizations are chiefly 
on account of grain and money-lending, the renting of houses 
and trade, 
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There are 9 offices for the registration of assurances under Registra. 
Act in of 1877. At ituzaffarpur the Special Sub-Registrar 
deals, as usual, with the documents presented there, and assists 
the District Magistrate, who is ex-officio K egistrar, in supervising 
the proceedings of the Rural Sub-Eegiatrars who ore in charge 
of the other registration offices. The marginal statement 
f — ; 7 — , shows the number of 

i \ I L,. ' Emnd. doouments registered 

1 I tm.d. j and the receipts and 

j-— -— expenditure at each 

fDariisatiJS. 5,410 s.gsa s.Roo offic ‘6 lu 19l).5. The 

I BahPTB ■•4 •>< 2 ( 0(10 i l.'Hid nvAvnfTA aP 

iBempaM . 2 ,ss 7 243 « I 1(878 aveiftge uumoei OI 

i Mittal"’ ::: ;;; 2;^ I 1:* - documents registered 

;;; ISIO | mm annually during the 

S‘Sr... I’.;® i \m 

- I—in 1904 was 27,202 

Total .. .T,0ti7 S5,fl73 ! I.",.SOB • i n-. ■ 

1 _i__1_; as against 27,9-38 in 

the preceding 5 years, the decrease amounting to 2‘4 per cent. 

The cause of this decrease is partly that famine and distress 
iu the previous quinqueuuinm led to the registration of an 
exceptionally large number of documents; and partlj' that in 
the coiu'se of the settlement operations the zaiuinclars in many 
cases took kahnlhjati from their ryots to secure proof of the rents 
payable by them. 

TJutd 1906 DorbhangS was included in the jurisdiction of ADMima- 
the District and Sessions .Judge of Muzafforpur; hut it has now tbaiioit 
been constituted a civil district and sessions division under a justice, 
separate District and Sessions Judge, with head-qiiartei's at 
Darhhanga. 

The judicial staff entertained for the administration of civil Civil 
justice consists of the District Judge and 8 Munsifs, of whom 
three hold their courts at Darbhaiiga, three at Samastipur and 
two at MadhiihanJ. Statistics of the civil work will he found 
in the Statistical Appendix, from which it will be seen that the 
number of cases tried by the Civil Courts rose from 4,569 in 
1893 to 18,605 in 1902. This increase is due to the greater 
number of suits for arrears of rent, which amounted to 15,243 


in 1902, as against an average of between 3,000 and 4,000 per 
annum prior to the year 1900. A special enquiry was made on 
the subject by the Special Judge appointed under the Tenancy 
Act; and the conclusions amved at hy him were that, although 
there had been some dissatisfaction on the part of the landlords 
with the rates of rent fixed by the Settlement Depariment, the 
increase was due chiefly to other facts, viz., that ryots withheld 
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rent ivlLile the operations were in progress, in order to ascertain 
what rates -would be settled, and that the landlords now have 
a record on which they can safely rely, in order to prove the 
relationship of landlords and tenants, whereas pre-riously they 
were deteii'ed from litigation by the fear that the papers filed 
by them would not be accepted as trustworthy by the Courts. 
The number of such suits has continued to increase, and in 1904, 
out of 21,460 civil suits disposed of by the Munsifs, no less than 
18,000 were rent-suits. 

Criminal justice is administered by the District and Sessions 
Judge, the District Magistrate and the various Deputy and 
Sub-Deputy Magistrates at the head-quarters and subdivisional 
stations. The sanctioned staff at Darbhanga consists, in addition 
to the District Magistrate, of foiu- Deputy Magistrates of the 
first class and one Deputy Magistrate of the second or third 
class. Besides these officers, an Assistant Magistrate and one or 
two Sub-Deputy Magistrates exercising second or thii-d class 
powers are generally posted there. The Subdivisional Officers at 
Madhubani and Samastipur are almost invariably officers vested 
with fi.rst class powers, and they are usually assisted by Sub- 
Deputy Magistrates of the second class. There are also benches 
of Honorary Magisti-ates at Darbhanga (8 members), Madhu¬ 
bani (9 members) Eusera (11 members) and Samastipur (3 
members), all of which exercise second class powers. In all, 
there are 31 Honorary Magistrates, of whom nine are authorized 

to sit singly. _ , 

Statistics showing the -work of the Criminal Courts will be 
found in the Statistical Appendix; and it will be sufficient to 
observe that the only district in North Bihar which show'ed an 
increase in criminal cases dming the 5 years ending in 1904-05 
was Darbhanga, in which the greater part of the siu’vey operations 
were conducted during this period, and in which the leading 
zamlndars at first showed a tendency to repudiate the decisions 
of the Settlement Officers. 

An aocoimt has been given in Chapter II of the lawless 
state of the country when it first passed under British rule. It 
was overrun by predatory hordes of banditti, and w'as infested 
by bands of robbers. This state of affairs has long since ceased, 
and dacoities are few in number, while robberies are very 
rare, those which do occur being generally of a technical kind; 
in the 6 years ending in 1904 only 2 dacoities and 10 robberies 
were committed. The people are peaceful and law-abiding as a 
rule, and serious offences and crimes of violence are the exception. 
HiotB, connected with land disputes or '^'ith disputes arising out of 
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cattle trespass or questions of irrigation, oooosionally occur ; but 
their number has fallen off remarkably aince the completion of 
the survey and settlement operations. In the 5 years 1895-99 
Darhhanga shared with Shahabad tbe unenviable position of 
having more riots committed within its borders than any other 
district of the Patna Division, but in the next quinquennium the 
numher of riots was less than in any of those districts, the annual 
average number of cases falling from G8 to 27. As in other 
parts of Bihar, thefts and burglaries are the commonest forms 
of crime. Burglary is especially common, and in the quinquen¬ 
nium ending in 1904 the numher of burglaries in Darbhanga was 
greater than in any other district of the Division, except Patna 
and Gaya. The soft mud walla of the houses, the weary sleep of 
the inmates, the negligence, and often the acquiescence, of the 
village cMulciddr combine vdth tlie adroitness of the burglar 
to render his task an easy one and his arrest a comparatively 
rare occurrence. Further, the property stolen generallj- consists 
of brass utensils, trumpery ornaments, clothing, grain nr casli; 
and when the same pattern prevails over the whole of the dis¬ 
trict, the identification of the property is as difficult as the 
concealment of it is easy. 

For police purposes the district is divided into 10 thanas Police. 
or police circles, viz,, Darhhanga, Bahera and llusera, in the 
head-quarters subdivision; Madhubani, Benipati, Xhajauli and 
Phulparas, in the Madhubani subdivision; and Samastipur, 
Dalsingh Sarai and "W^isnagar, in the Samastipur subdivision. 
Besides these, there are 10 independent out-posts and 2 heat- 
houses, and there are thus 22 centres for the investigation of 
crime. Idle machinery employed for the protection of person 
and property consists of tlie regular or district police, including the 
town poUee, and of the rural force or village watch. The former 
consisted in 1905 of the District Superintendent of Police, 

5 Inspectors, 37 Sub-Inspectors, 1 Sergeant, 32 head-constables 
and 416 constables; and the latter of 289 dafmldrs and 4,530 
chaiiliidars. The cost of the regular force was Es. 1,03,000, and 
there was one policeman to every C’7 square miles and to every 
5,919 persons, as compared with the average of 4^ square miles 
and 3,194 persons for the whole of the Patna Division. 

There is a district jail at Darhhanga and a subsidiary,jail 
at each of the outlying subdivisional head-quarters of Madhubani 
and Samastipur. For a short time the subsidiary jail at 
Samastipur was affiliated to the Muzaffarpur District Jail, hut this 
arrangement did not work well and was given up some years ago. 

The jail at Darhhanga has accommodation for 355 prisoners, 

K 
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distributed as follows :—barraoks without separate sleepiug 
aeoommodation are provided for 244 male couTLots, 16 female 
couvicts, 16 juvenile oonvicts, 22 undertrial prisoners, and 7 civil 
prisoners; the hospital holds 33 persona; and there are separate 
cells for 2 Europeans and 16 male convicts. The subsidiary jail 
at Madhubani has accommodation for 9 male and 3 female 
prisoners of all classes, and that at Samastipur for 23 prisoners 
of all classes. The total daily average number of prisoners con¬ 
fined ia the district jail in 1905 was 221, of whom 7 only were 
females; in the Madhubani sub-jail 12; and in the Samastipur 
•ub-jail 7. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


LOCAL SELF-GOVEENAIEJ^T. 

Outside miinioipal areas, the administration of local affairs is 
Tested in the District Board and in the Local Boards, which 
haTB been constituted for the subdivisions of Madhubani and 
Samaatipor. The District Board is responsible for the mainten¬ 
ance of roads, bridges and road-side rest-houses, and has the 
general superintendence of primary and middle class schools. 

It is also entrusted with the management of public ferries, the 
control over dispensaries, the provision of a proper water-supply, 
and village sanitation. To the Local Boards, which work in 
subordination to it, have been delegated the management of 
pounds and the administration of the sums allotted for the 
construction and repair of village roads. 

The District Board was created in 1887 and consists of 25 The 
members, of whom 12 are elected by the Local Boards, 8 arejoYaD 
nominated and 5 are ex-officie members, vis., the Civil Surgeon, 
the senior Assistant Collector, the Road Cess Deputy Collector, 
the Deputy Inspector of Schools, and the District Magistrate, 
who is ex-officio Chairman. The Statistical Appendix shows, for 
the ten years 1892-93 to 1901-02, the principal sources from 
which it derives its income, and the objects on which it is spent; 
and it will suffice here to say that its average annual income^ 
during the decade was Rs. 3,57,090, of which Rs. 2,05,000 were 
derived from Provincial rates, while the average expenditme was 
Rs. 3,47,000, of which Es. 1,85,000 were spent on civil works, 

Bs. 28,000 on education, and Es. 5,000 on medical relief. During 
the quinquennium 1895-90 to 1899-1900 the average annual 
income was Es. 3,47,000, and the expenditure Es, 3,09,000, and in 
the next five years they were Es. 3,60,000 and Es. 3,10,000, 
respectively. It is the richest District Board in the Patna 
Division, and its income in the last quinquennium was 2 lakhs 
more than that of any other District Board in Bihar. 

In 1904-05 the Board had an opening balance of Es. 1,43,700, 
and its income from all other soiuces waa Es. 4,29,000. The 

K 2 
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expenditure in the same year rras Rs. 3,49,000. Here, as else¬ 
where, the Provincial rates form the principal source of inoome, 
bringing in over laths; but the incidence of taxation is very 
light, amounting to only 1 anna 5 pies per head of the population. 
By far the largest portion of the income of the District Board is 
spent on civil works, the extension and maintenance of 
communications, the up-keep of staging bungalows, the construction 
of buildings, and the provision of a proper water-supply. Altoge¬ 
ther 2 lakhs were expended on these works in 1905-06, of which 
over three-fourths was spent on the construction, improvement 
and repaii's of roads. The immediate administration of the 
roads is vested in the District Engineer, and that officer is also 
responsible for the management and repair of the dak bungalow 
at Laheria Sami, 8 inspection houses, and other buildings belong¬ 
ing to the District Board. The Board also controls 113 ferries 
and 83 pounds, which are generally leased out to the highest 
bidder. The receipts from the latter source decreased from 
Ea. 6,712 in 1899-1900 to Rs. 6,158 in 1904-05; but on the 
other hand the revenue from ferries rose from Rs. 29,027 to 
Rs. 68,283. This large increase is due to better settlements and 
the acquisition of new ferries; but with an expanding railway 
system and with the construction of new bridges it can scarcely 
be sustained. 

After civil works, education constitutes the heaviest charge 
on the resources of the District Board, entailing an expenditure 
of Rs 50,000, or nearly one-seventh of its total expenditure, in 
1905-06. There is an inspecting staff of 7 Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools and 14 Inspecting Pandits, subordinate to the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, and it maintains 1 Middle school and aids four 
others, besides aiding 1 Industrial school, 20 Upper Primary and 
. 1,087 Lower Primary schools. It also awards scholar ships tenable 
at the Bihar School of Engineering, and pays the stipend of a 
student at the Bengal Yeterinary College at Belgaohia. 

Eor the relief of sickness, it maintains 8 dispensaries, and aids 
four others; and when cholera breaks ont in the interior, it 
despatches native doctors with medicines to the affected villages. 
The sanitary work done by the District Board is of a somewhat 
varied character. It includes preventive measures against plague, 
cholera, and other epidemics, sanitary muangements at fairs, 
the construction, repair, and improvement of wells, and experi¬ 
ments in village sanitation, such as the clearance of jungle, the 
excavation of drains, and the filling up of hollows containing 
stagnant water. During 1905-06 it spent 4-2 per cent, of its 
ordinary income on medical relief and sanitation- It also 
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oontributes towards the mamtenanco of the veterinary dispensary 
whioh is kept up by the mnnieipality at Laheria Sarai, and 
maintains a staff of Veterinary A^stants for the benefit of the 
rural population, these officers being deputed, when necessary, 
to cope with outbreaks of epidemic disease in the interior. 

It IB reported that the District Board administers the duties 
entrusted to it satisfaetorily and without friction. The members 
evince great interest in their work, and are always ready with 
valuable suggestions and advice. In particular, they are 
especially useful in making known the w'ants of their part of the 
difitrict, in supervising repairs to the roads, and in controlling 
the working of the dispensaries and pounds. 

Subject to the control of the District Board, the Local Boards locai 
of Madhubani and Samastipur have jurisdiction over each of the Boibds. 
subdivisions of the same name. There was formerly a Sadar 
Liocal Board for the head-quarters subdivision, Wt it was 
abolished some yeiira ago, and the functions it discharged 
were transferred to the District Board. The Local Board of 
Madhubani conasts of 11 members, and the Local Board of 
Samastipur of 8 members; the system of election which obtains in 
many Bengal districts has not been introduced, and the members 
of each Local Board are nominated, with the exception of one 
ex-officio member, the Suhdivisional Officer, who is its Chairman. 

The duties of the Local Boards are confined to the management 
of village roads and pounds and village sanitation; and their 
chief duty is to maintain in aa efficient state of repair the roads 
made over to them. The average expenditure in Madhubani 
is Es. 6,700 and in Samastipur Es 11,500 per annum. 

There are four municipalities in the district, viz., Darhhanga, Mvnici- 
Madhuhoni, Eusera, and Samastipur. The total number of rate- rAuiiKS 
payers is 15,762, out of a total urhaa population of 98,490, the 
ratio being 15‘8 per cent, as compared with the Divisional 
average of 18'1 per cent. In all the municipalities taxation 
assumes the form of a tax on persons; the incidence of taxation 
varying from 6 annas 6 jues in Ensera to 10 annas 7 pies in 
Darbhang&, It is, on the whole, very light, being 10 annas 
per head of the population as against the Divisional average of 
12 annas 11 pies. Statistics of the receipts and expenditure in 
each municipality during the years 1892-93 to 1901-02 wiE he 
found in the Statistical Appendix. 

The maintenance of roads, the improvement of drainage, and 
the provision of an adequate system of conservancy are the chief 
demands on the mumcipal income. Steps are being taken to 
supply these requirements, but of late years the resources of the 
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muaicipalities have been Btrained by plague, -which has hindered 
the execution of these necesBary reforms. Still, much has been 
done recently to sux-)ply the principal civic requirements, and at 
the same time to maintain financial equilibriiLm. In Darbhanga 
the former municipal out-door dispensary has been converted into 
an important in-door hospital, a lady doctor has been entertained, 
and a veterinary dispensary has been established. A complete 
drainage scheme, costing nearly t-wo lakhs, has been prepared, 
and is gradually being carried out; and the sanitation of the 
to-wn has been considerably improved. In Madhubani the question 
of drainage has been taken up, and an important channel has 
been constructed, -which is designed to carry ofE -water, to 
prevent the accumidation of stagnant pools, and to remove the 
danger of floods to which the to^vn is exposed. Steps have also 
been taken to organize a fire-brigade among the municipal 
employes, and thus avoid the risks of fire. The Eusera Mimici- 
pality has had the to-wn surveyed and n complete record of 
munieipal government prepmred; and in Samastipur, where the 
chief defect at present is the want of a compflete system of 
drainage, levels of the to-w-n. are being taken '^vith the object of 
. preparing an eft'ective scheme. 

Dar- The Darbhanga Municipality, which was established in 18ti4, 

bhnnga. jg administered by a Municipal Board consisting of 22 Commis- 
sloners, of whom 14 are elected, 4 are nominated, and 4 ' ore 
members. The area within mimioipal limits is 7 square 
miles divided into 7 wards, and the number of rate-piayers is 9,785, 
or 14'7 per cent, of the popmlation. The average income during 
the five years 1895-96 to 1899-1900 was Ks. 51,960, and the 
expenditure Its. 37,870; in the next quinquennium- they were 
Rs. -50,500 and Its. 41,550, respectively. In 1905-06 the income 
of the mimicipality was Es. 68,000, the chief source of income 
being a -tax on persons, assessed, according to circumstances and 
puoperty, at 1 per cent, of the income of the -assessees. This tax 
brought in Es. 22,700 ; and the total incidence of taxation was 
10 annas 7 pnes per head of the p)opndation. The expenditure 
amounted to Es. 55,700, of which 28’5 per cent, was spent on 
conservancy, 24'8 per cent, on public works, and 17'1 per-cent, -on 
medical relief. 

Itadhu- Madhubani was constituted a mimieipality in 1869, and has a 
“Municipal Board consisting of-16 members, of whom-10 are 
elected, ■ 5 are nominated, and one is an ex-officio member. The 
area within municipal limits is 4 square miles divided into 5 wards, 
and the number of rate-payers is-2,726-, or-21'1 per-cent,-of-the 
total population. The average income during the fiTe year 
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1895-96 to 1899-1900 was Rs. 17,840, and tlie expendituie 
Es, 13,460; and in. thQ next quinquennium they were Rs. 17,110 
and Ea. 12,600 respectively. In 1905-06 the income of the 
municipality was Ra. 21,380, the principal receipts being Es. 6,350 
realized from a personal tax, assessed, according to circumstances 
and property, at J per cent, of the income of the assessees; the 
incidence of taxation was 9 annas 7 pies per head of the popula¬ 
tion. The expenditure amounted to Ha. 13,800, the principal 
items being public works, which accounted for 29 T per cent, of 
the expenditure, medical relief (28’6 per cent.), and conservamy 
(14‘2 per cent.). 

Rusera was constituted a municipality in 1869, and has a BneerS. 
Municipal Board consisting of 14 Gommissionera, aU. of whom 
are nominated. The area within municipal Umits is 2^ square 
milea, and the number of rate-payers ia 1,806 or 17‘6 per cent, 
of the population. The average income during the five years 
.1895-96 to 1899-1900 was Ea. 6,015, and the expenditure 
Es. 5,210; and in the next quiaquermium they were Ra. 6,220 and 
Ra. 5,520 respectively, In 1905-06 the income of the muni¬ 
cipality was Rs. 6,430, of which Rs. 3,030 were realized from a 
tax levied according to the eircumstanoes and property of the 
aaseaaees; the incidence of tacxation was 6 annas 6 pies per head 
of the population. The e-xpenditure amounted to Es. 6,600, of 
which 23'7 per cent, was spent on medical relief, 21‘3 per cent, on 
general establishment, and 19 per cent, on conservancy. 

Samastipur was constituted a municipality in 1897, and has Samasti' 
a Municipal Board consistiag of 9 CommiaBionerB, of whom two?“■ 
are ex-off do members of the Board and the rest are nominated. 

The area within municipal limits ia If square mile, and the 
number of rate-payers is 1,446 or 15'8 per cent, of the population. 

The average income during the 3 years 1897-98 to 1899-1900 
was Es. 4,190, and the expenditure Es. 3,440; and in the next 
five years they were Es. 10,160 and Es, 9,450 respectively. In 
1905-06 the income of the municipality was Rs. 11,150, of which 
Es. 4,270 was derived from a tax on persons, assessed, according 
to their circumstances and property, at 12| annas per cent, on the 
income of the assessees; the incidence of taxation was 10 annas 
1 pie per head of the population. The expenditure was Es. 9,440, 
of which 20'5 per cent, was spent on medical relief, 17'2 per cent, 
on education, and 17'5 per cent, on oonservanoy. 
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The advance of education, among the people has been very 
rapid ainoe the formation of the distriot in 1875. In that year 
there were 201 schools of all classes attended by 4,668 pupils ; 
in 1885 the number of schools had risen to 2,532 and the attend¬ 
ance to 38,958 j but there was a decline in the number both of 
schools and of pupils in the next decade, the former falling in 
1895 to 1,456 and the latter to 29,578. They rose again how¬ 
ever by the year 1905 to 1,734 and 45,457 respectively : in other 
words, the number of children receiving instruction has grown by 
over 50 per cent, during the last ten years, while the schools 
have increased by nearly 20 per cent., a rate of progress which 
is sufflcieutly satisfactory. The percentage of children under 
instruction to those of school-going age is still, however, only 
10'4t, and there is approximately one school to every 2 square 
miles and to every 2 villages. The supervision of these schools is 
entrusted to au iuspeotiiig staff consisting of a Deputy Inspector 
of Schools, 5 Sub-Inspectors of Schools, 2 Assistant Suh-Iuspectors 
and 14 Guru Inspectors. 

There is no college in the district. There was only one High 
school during the first two decades, but the number rose to 5 in 
1895 and again to 6 in 1906 ; and there was a coiTespending 
increase in the number of pupils, which was only 352 at the end 
of the second decade, but rose to 1,005 in 1895 and to 1,180 in 1905. 
Of these six schools, four are in Darbhanga town, viz., the North- 
bmok School, the Darbhanga Eaj School, the Saraswati Academy 
and the Bengali High English School; and two are situated in the 
Bubdivisional head-quarters, Samastipur and Madhuhani. The 
Northbrook School has 249 pupils, and is maintained at a cost 
of Es. 6,400 a year; the Eaj School has 264 pupils and costs 
Es. 5,860 per annum ; the Saraswati Academy has 195 pupils, and 


* I am indebtad to Mr* W. Billings, Inspector of Schools, Patna DirisioDj for an 
accoant of education in Darbhanga from which this chapter has been prepared. 


+ The proportion of boys under instruction to the total number of boys of 
Bchool*goiog age is 20 per cent, and the proportloir in the case of girls is a little 
over 1 per cent* 
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the annual expenditure amounts to Es. 3,450; and the Bengali 
School, which is intended mainly for Bengali pupils and only 
teaches up to the 4th class of a BGgh Enghah school, as a branch 
of the Eij TTighi TgiiegliRh School, had 38 pupils on the rolls on the 
Slat 1906> the expenditure for the year being Es. 700. 

The Watssn High English School at Madhubani, which has 246 
pupil^ recmves a grant-in-aid from GoTemment, and is maintained 
at an annual cost of Ea. 4,860; while the Samastipur Bhgh 
English School, which is attended by 188 pupils, is supported 
by fees only, which amounted in 1905 to Es. 3,177. The average 
cost of educating each pupil is Rs. 25'7 per annum in the Zilla 
school and Es. 22‘2, Es. 17‘G and Es. 18'6 respectively in the Eaj 
School, the Saraswati Academy and Bengali High English School, 
which are all private institutions. In Madhubani, where the 
High school is aided by Government, tbe cost is Es. 19'7, and in 
tbe Samastipur High English School, which is unaided, it is 
Es. 16'9 per annum. 

The second class of secondary schools consists of the Middle 
Enghsh schools, i.e., schools teacMng up to the Middle Scholarship SehooiB. 
examination, in which English forms piart of the recognized course 
of studies. The number of these schools increased from 6 in 1880 
to 7 in 1885, declined to 4 in 1895, hut again rose to 8 in 
1905. The attendance similarly declined from 6G6 in 1885 to 
323 in 1895, but rose again to 445 in 1905. All the schools of 
this class are in the interior of the district. One at Samastipur, 
though aided by the District Board, is maintained by the muni¬ 
cipality ; three at Digkra, Eahilta and Jogiara are aided by tbe 
District Board; and the remaining three at Narhan, Dalsingh 
Sarai and Tajpur are maiutaiued entirely by the Narhan estate. 

The number of Middle Veruaoular schools, i.e., schools which Middle 
read up to tbe Middle Scholarship, hut iu which the vernacular is 
the only recognized medium of mstniction and forms the only achooh. 
course of studies, was 22 in 1880, and has declined steadily ever 
since, falling to 12 in 188.5, to 9 iu 1895, and finally to 6 in 1906. 

AE these schools are situated in the interior of the district, and 
are ^maintained entirely by the Darbbanga Eaj. Not only the 
number of schools but also the attendance at them has been 
steadily declining, falling to 699 in 1885, to 438 in 1895, and 
again to 336 in 1905. The constant decrease in the number of 
schools, as well as in that of tbe pupils attending them, accompanied, 
as it has been, by a corresponding rise in the number and attend¬ 
ance of the High and Middle Enghsh schools, conclusiYely proves 

a grow ing preference for English education among the people,_a 

preference which is presumably due both to the intiinsic worth of 
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tJie latter and to its Mglier martet value, wliiob make parents 
consider it an absolute necessity for their children. There are 
8 Middle Scholarships allotted to the district, of ■which one is 
reserved for the Muhammadans. 

In 1880 there were 507 Primary schools with 10,533 pupils 
in attendance ; and the numbers rose to 1,634 and 28,406 respec¬ 
tively, in 1885, on account of the iu'troduction of a system of pay¬ 
ment by results. Consequent upon the strict enforcement, between 
the years 1885 and 1895, of rules prohibiting the recogni'hion of 
and grant of aid to pdthslidlas having 6 boys only or only such 
boys as were related to the teachers, the number of schools fell to 
811 in 1904 and that of pupils to 21,738, but -they rose to 1,190 
and 36,773 respectively in 1905. The doubling of the number of 
pupils attending Primary schools is partly due to the grants from 
public sources having increased from Es. 14,433 in 1895 to 
Es. 38,614 in 1905, and partly to the introduction of the new 
scheme of vernacular educa-tion, which has made the pdlhshdlas 
more attractive. Of 36,773 pupils in Primary schools on -the; 31st 
March 1905, 31,329 were PEindus and 5,444 were Muhammadans. 
The cost of educating each pupil was Ee. I-O-IO from pubiio 
funds and Ee. 1-14 from aU other sources. There are 5 tipper 
Primary and 34 Lower Primary Soholarships for hoys. 

There was no special school in the district prior to 1882, when 
the Madhuhani Sanskrit school with 69 pupils was for the first 
time entered in the departmental returns. G.’he number of such 
schools has uow risen to 49 and the attendance at them to 1,082 
pupils. Of these, three are Guru Training schools, one at the 
head-quarters of each of the three subdivisious, which have been 
established for the training of the ffiirus of primary schools; one 
at Patahi is a female guru training school where females are 
trained for the purpose of teaching in the girls’ schools of the 
district; one is an industrial school, opened for the training of 
carpenters, hlacksmiths and pniuters on modem hnes; and 44 
are Sanskrit tols with 981 pupils. The most important of the 
latter institutions are the Narayaui Pathshala at Akhtiarpur in 
the Samastipur subdivision, at which 102 pupils ore trained in 
different branches at the cost of its founder, a Sannyasi dependiug 
on alms received from the public; and the Madhuhani Sanskrit 
school, which receives' a Government grant of Es. 20 a month, and 
prepares candidates for the first and second Sanskrit examinations 
and the Title examination, The latter has 3 Pandits on its staff, 
the cost of the establishment being Es. 126 a month, of which 
Es. 105 is met from subsoriptions. The majority of the students 
of the schools ore Brahmans, and all of them are free students. 
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Tliere are 3 boarding-liouBea in the district—one attached to HostbiiS 
the High English School at Madhuhanl, which was opened in 
September 1905, the cost of the building being met from local 
subscriptions; the second is attached to the Madhubani Sanskrit Houses. 
School; and the third to the Madrosa Inidadia in Darbhauga. 

In the year 1885 the number of Muhammadans in all classes Mrifiit- 
of schools was 8,667, and their percentage to the total number of 
scholars was 22'2. With the general decline in the total number nou. 
of pupils of all denominations, which, as already mentioned 
in the paragraph on Primary Education, occurred between 1885 
and 1895, the number of Muhammadan pupils decreased in 1895 
to 4,930, and their percentage to the total number of scholars fell 
to 16‘6. When in 1905 the attendance of pupils of all deno¬ 
minations increased, the number .of Muhammadan pupils increased 
to 7,497, hut the percentage remained almost the same, vm,, 

16‘5. a rule, secular instruction is not very popular among the 
Muhammadans of.Bengal, and they are generally slower than 
the Hindus to grasp the advantages of education ; but oonsideiing 
that the percentage of Muhammadans to the total population is 
only 12'11, it would appear that in Darbhanga they are more 
eager than the Hindus to give their sons a modern education. 

There was no girls' school in the district prior to 1883, when Femaie 
3 schools ndth 37 pupils were entered in the returns; but 1,923 
girls were returned in 1882 as reading in boys’ schools, this num¬ 
ber being the result of the introduction of a system under which 
rewards were given to teachers in boys’ schools for teaching girls. 

In 1885 the number of girls reading in boys’ schools was 1,702, 
the stipends to girls’ schools varying from Es. 3 to Es. 5 a month, 
and the total expenditure on female education from the primary 
grant being Es. 1,259. In 1895 the number of schools rose to 31 
and of pupils to 446, but the number of girls reading in boys 
schools declined to 226, a decrease which may be attributed to the 
reasons already mentioned in the paragraph on Primary Educa¬ 
tion, In 1905 the number of gtils’ schools rose to 67 and that of 
pupils to 1,237, while the number of girls reading in boys’ schools 
increased to 1,469, so that the total number of girls reading in 
public institutions rose from 672 in 1895 to 2,706 in 1905, or by 
more than 400 per cent. At the same time, the expenditure from 
public sources on female education rose from Es. 465 to Es, 2,309. 

Of the 2,706 girls receiving instruction ia publio^institutionB, 

2 were in the Upper Primary stage, 859 iu the higher, and 1,845 
in the lower section of the Lower Primary schools. There is no 
prejudice against male teachers being employed in girls’ schools, 
provided that they belong to the same village, nor is there any 
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oljectioE to boys and girls of tender years reading together. 

There is one Model girls’ school at Dighra in the Samlsli* 
pur subdivision, which had 28 pupils on the rolls on the 3Ist 
March 190o. Out of 34 Lower Primary Scholarships allotted in 
this district, one is reserved for girls. 

Numhb The preceding account shows that education, though still 
backward, has made considerable progress in recent years, and 
this is corroborated by the statistics of the census of 1901, At 
this census a special return was made of those able to read and 
write any language, and people of whatever age who could satisfy 
this simple test were entered as literate, and those who could 
not as illiterate. In Darbhanga it was ascertained that only 
1 female per mille could read and write, but on the other hand 
the percentage of literate males was 71, as compared with 5'8 
in 1891 and 3'3 in 1881. The percentage of literates was 
however much lower than in the Province as a whole, where 
the percentage of males able to read and write was found to be 
10'4, while 5 out of eveiy 1,000 females were returned as literate. 
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GAZETTEER. 

Ahiari. —A village in tlie north-weat of the head-quarters 
Bubdivision, situated a little to the south-east of Kamtaul, about 
15 iniles north-west of Earbhanga, close to the northern 
boundary of the subdivision. Here a religious gathering, called 
the Ahaly&sthan or Singheswarsthan, is held every March. It 
lasts for a whole day, and is attended by about 10,000 people, 
who first cleanse themselves in the holy waters of the Tiund or 
reaetvoir of Eeokali in pargatm Tiraat, and then come barefoot to 
see the footprint of Sita, imprinted on a flat stone, which is en¬ 
shrined in a temple called the Ahalyaathan. The story runs that in 
this place was the shrine of Q-antama Rishi, whose wife Ahalya 
was remarkable for her beauty. The sage was accustomed to rise 
early and bathe in the Oranges, 50 miles distant. One morning, 
when he had gone off sooner than usual, Indra, king of the gods, 
assuming Glautama’s appearance and manner, told Ahalya that 
it was BtUl early, and that he would not start till later. Ahalya 
admitted him, unconscious of the deception practised on her. 
When the sage retamed, he cursed them both. Ahalya became a 
stone, in which shape she remained for a thoasand years, until 
Rama on his way to Janakpur touched the stone, when she was 
forthwith translated to heaven. The village contains a handsome 
temple, which is visible for several miles roimd. 

^hera.—A large village in the head-quarter? subdivision, 
situated about 20 miles south-east of Darbhauga. It is the head¬ 
quarters of a police-station and a trade centre of some local 
importance j hut the main interest attaching to it is that it was the 
original head-quarters of the Darbhanga subdivision, which was 
oonstituted in 1840. Owing to its unhealthy and inconvenient 
situation, the offices were removed to Darbhanga in 1865. 

Balriijpur. —A village in the Madhuhani subdivision, situated 
about 10 miles east of Khajaull and 16 miles north-east of Madhu¬ 
hani. The vfllage contaias the remains of a fort known as the garit, 
or fort of Raja Bal. Only the ramparts are standing, hut ihese 
are in good repair. The walls, which enclosed a rectangle about 
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500 by 300 yards in length, are composed of large well-bumt 
bricks, nearly a foot long, and are still 10 feet-in height; and 
the remains of round towers, about 40 feet iu height, are standing 
at each of the four comers. The interior of the fort is overgrown 
with jungle and is uninhabited, except by a sohtary hairagi, who 
is in charge of the shrine of Baja Bal. The latter is worshipped 
as a local divinity, but- the people round have no knowledge as to 
who Baja Bal was or when the fort was built. They beheve 
however, that Baja Bal and his army still inhabit it, and in conse¬ 
quence of this they are afraid to bring the site into cultivation. 
They allow their cattle to gra 2 e there in the day time, but nothing 
would induce them to visit it at night. This popular superstition 
is doubtless the reason for the excellent state of preservation of the 
ramparts, for otherwise the people could certainly have removed 
the bricks of which it is composed. A former Subdiviaional Officer, 
while carrying out some excavations in the fort, was attacked by 
fever and had to give up the work. This ehcumstanoe has greatly 
strengthened the superstition with regard to the sanctity of the 
site, as the people believe that Baja Bal himself sent the fever. 
The country round is dotted with mounds, in which bricks similar 
to those iu the fort are found. These may have been constmcted 
at the same time as the fort to serve as outposts. 

Basdeopur.—A village in the Madhubani subdivision, situated 
about 10 miles to the east of Madhubani. Its old name was 
Sankarpnr, which was first changed to Sankarpnr Gandhwar, and 
then to the present name. The traditional explanation of these 
changes is as follows:—There were two brothers—one called 
Gandh, the other Bhaur—both exceedingly powerful. Though 
nominally subject to the Baja of Tirhut, each acquired a large 
territory, the lands owned by Ganijh lying to the east of the 
Tiljuga, and those owned by Bhaur to the south of the Karai. 
The Baja tried hard to get rid of them, but was unsuccessful, until 
he induced two strangers to kill them. The strangers, after killing 
them, ohtaine(i their estates, the slayer of Gandh and his descen¬ 
dants thus acquiring the name of Gandhmaiiya (Gandh-killmg), 
and the family of the slayer of Bhaur the name of Bhaursoriya 
(Bhaur-suhduing). The latter lived at Singia in par gam Ohak 
Mani, close to the Karai, and the former in Sankarpnr, which then 
became Sankarpnr Gandhwar, and was ultimately annexed to the 
Barhhanga Baj. "When Maharaja Ohhattar Siugh of Darhhanga 
married, this village was given to his wife as a dowry; and 
she in her turn gave it to her second son Basdeo Singh. On 
the death of Ghhattar Singh in 1839, his eldest son, Budar 
Singh, succeeded to the Baj, and par gam Jaroil was made 
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over to Basdeo Singh for hia maintenance ; but aa he claimed 
half of the Raj and contested Rudar Singh’s right, he refused 
to compromise himself by accepting Jar ail, and retired to 
Sankaipur G-andhwar, his mother’s gift. Hare he erected temples 
and dug several tanhs ; and the village, again changing its name, 
■was called after him Basdeopur. 

Berautp'ur.—A village in the Khajauli thana, 12 miles north of 
Madhubani, contoiniug a garh or foit ■which covers on area of about 
two-thirds of an acre. There are traces of -walls and rooms, and 
an idol of Mahadeo, represented by a cylindrical pillar standing 
in a hollowed-out recess. The fort is said to have been built by 
Raja Beraut, -whose date is placed about the time of the Maha- 
bharata. The Telia or oilmen of the place daim him as one of 
their caste, on the ground that the pillar alluded to was intended 
to represent an oil-miU, and to be an emblem of his caste. 

Bha-wara. —A large village about half a mile to the south 
of Madhubani. To the south are pointed out the remains of a 
fort or garh, -which at one time had brick walls. The -whole is 
now in mins, and there is nothing iu its external appearance to 
iliafa'TigiiiHb it from an ordinary tank. It is said to have been 
built by Raghu Singh, one of the early members of the 
Darhhanga Raj family, who resided here till about 1762, when 
Piatah Singh removed hia household to Darhhanga. There are no 
temples of any importance or interest in the village; but a mosque, 
now in mins, with only a front wall and six arched doors remain¬ 
ing, is pointed out as having been bnUt by Ala-ud-din Husain, 
one of the last independent kings of Bengal (1493—1518). 

Darbhanga Ba.j.-»r-The largest estate in the district, oivned 
by the Maharaja of Daxbhanga. The Darbhanga family traces 
its origin to one Mahesh Thaknr, who is said to have come from 
Jubhulpore about tbe beginning of tbe 16th century. He took 
service as a priest -with the descendants of Raja Siva Singh, who 
stiU exerois^ a nominal supremacy in Tirhufc, but when they 
collapsed before the advanoiag Muhammadan power, Mahesh 
Thakur -managed to induce Akhar to grant him what are now 
the Darbhanga Raj estates. He and his descendants gradually 
consolidated the power of the family; and about 1700 the title 
of Raja was for the first time conferred on its head, Eaghn Singh, 
by All "Vardi Khan. He was given a mukarari lease of 
l^rkdr Tirhut at an annual rent of a lakh of rupees; but soon 
afterwards Ali Vardi Khan, hearing of the enormous profits he 
made, seized his property and carried off his fa mil y as prisoners 
to Patna. The Eaja surrendered himself, and was ordered back 
to Tirhut as a mere revenue collector, a fe-w -villages and a grant 
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of saclui (2 per cent, on the collections) being" given to him on condi¬ 
tion ‘‘ that he should do iuatice and relieve distress; that he 
should put the country in a hormshing state and keep it so; that 
he should supply the ryots with the necessaries for cultivation, 
and be equally answerable to G-overnment for the revenue collected 
through his dependants as for those immediately under his own 
superintendence.” 

Eaja Narendra Singh was the proprietor of the estate, 
when the British took possession of Bihar. On his death 
in 1760, he was succeeded by his adopted son, Bratah Singh, 
who in 1762 removed the family residence to Darbhanga 
from Bhawara near Madhubanl. The latter was succeeded in 
1776 by his brother Madhu Singh' who was constantly at vari¬ 
ance with the Collector owing to his refusal to engage for the 
revenue, until certain claims of his were acknowledged. He 
obstinately refused all terms offered to him, and did his best, by 
intimidation, to prevent farmers from taking the settlement of his 
estates or from collecting rents if they did take the settlement 
of them. This was a serious obstacle in the way of effecting a 
settlement of the district; and the Collector, incensed by his contu¬ 
macy, was continually complaining of his insolence and ohstruc- 
tiveness, Beferring to the terms of the grant made to Baghu 
Singh, he angrily declared that “instead of relieving distress, he 
has multiplied it; instead of doing justice he has been the instru¬ 
ment of injustice ; instead of putting the country in a flonvishing 
state, he has desolated it; instead of furnishing the lyots with the 
necesaaiies for cultivation, he has drove them by repeated extortions 
from the fields which once were loaded with the fruits of tlieir 
industry.” 

Madhu Singh did not finally come to terms till after 1800, 
when he agreed to a comparatively iaix jama of 1|- lakh ; and his 
estates, which had been let out in farm, were then restored to 
him. Ouhis death in 1808, he was succeeded by his son Chhattar 
Singh, who rendered good service to Government at the time of 
the Nepal war in 1814-15. He was the first to receive the title of 
Maharaja, and since that time the title, though never formally 
recognized as hereditary, has been granted by Government as a 
personal distinction to each snoceBsive proprietor of the estate. 
In 1839, a few days before his death, he made over his estate to 
bis eldest son, Budar Singh, with the exception of a few viUagea 
which he gave to his younger son, Basdeo Singh. The latter then 
claimed half of the Eaj, alleging that the disposition of the prop¬ 
erty ought not to he regulated by the kiUdchar or family custom, 
but by Hindu law. The Sessions Judge, whose decision was 
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upheld by the High Court, held that Eudar Singh was entitled 
to tho Eaj, and tliat llasdeo Siogli was only entitled to pnnjana 
Jar ail as maintonance, on the ground that tho succession to the 
family property is regulated hy the family custom ; tliat the 
eldest son sueceeda to the llaj. the younger sons obtaining 
sufficient landed property for their maintenance; and that tho Raj 
pays the Government revenue direct f<ir them, and they reimburse 
it, the lands being assigned on condition that, failing male 
issue, they revert to the R:t]. This decision, which has settled once 
for all that the estate is impartible ar.d that inheritance to it is 
regulated hy in’imogcniture, has been instrumental in preserving 
the estate in its integrity, and in making its proprietor the 
greatest land-owner in Bihar. But the immediate effect of the 
litigation, combiueil with mismanagement, was to involve the 
estate in serious difficulties; so that when Maharaja Mahesw'ar 
Singh died in ISffij and the Court of Wards took charge of 
it for his minor soar, it was 70 lakhs in debt and the revenue was 
only IG lakhs. Under the management of the Court of Ward, 
the finances of the estate recovered, and 20 years later, when 
it was made over to the late Maharaja Lakslinieswar Singh, it 
was in a flourishing condition. 

The Raj estates at present comprise lauds situated in the 
districts of Darbhanga, ^hluzaffarpur, Gaj’a, Monghyr, Piu-nea 
and Bhagalpur, amounting to over 2,400 square miles. The 
Maharaja is also the owner of house proirerty in the towns of 
Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur, Patna, Beuai'es, Calcutta, Allahabad, 
Darjeeling and Simla, and of the indigo concerns of Sai’aiya and 
Boeham: in the Muzaffarpur district, Pandaul in Darhhanga and 
Gondwara in Pumea. The principal residence of the Maharaja 
is the Ananclbagh palace; a palace for the Rani is being built 
at Darbhanga, and another is in process of completion 
at PLajnagar. The rent-roll exceeds 32 lakhs of rupees, and 
the Government revenue, including cesses, is 7^ lakhs. The 
present system of management w'as introduced when the estate 
was under the Court of Wards, and is very complete. The estate 
is divided into circles of from fifty to two hundred villages each; 
each circle is in charge of a sub-manager, who is responsible to 
the Maharaja for its efficient working, and under each sub- 
manager there are usually several tafisildars or rent-collectors 
in charge of groups of villages. 

The present proprietor of the estate is Maharaja Bahadur Sir 
Rameswar Singh, k.c.i.e. He -was bom in 1860, and in 
1878 was appoiuted to the Statutory Civil Service; he served in 
several Bihar districts as au Assistant Magistrate, hut resigned 
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the service in 1885. He succeeded to the Eaj in Deoemhar 1898, 
when his brother died heiidess, and was made a Maharaja Bahadur 
three weeks afterwards. In IflOO he was given the Kaisar-i- 
Hind gold medal; in 1902 he was made K.O.I.E.; and in 
1904 ha was elected hy the non-oflEcial memhers of the Bengal 
legislative Council as theii' representative on the Governor- 
General’s Legislative Oomeil. 

Darbhanga subdivision. —Head-quarters subdivision of the 
district, lying between 25° 38' and 26° 26' N., and 85° 41' 
and 86° 44' E., and extending over 1,224 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north by the subdivision of Madhubani, 
on the south by the Samastipnr subdivision, on the west by 
Mnzaffarpur, and on the east jjartly by the Supaul subdivision 
of the Bhagalpur District and partly by the Begusarai sub¬ 
division of the Monghyr District. Like the Madhubani sub¬ 
division, it resembles in shape a fairly weU defined parallelogram, 
its length from north to south being greater than its breadth 
from west to east. The greater part of the area which it 
comprises consists of a low-lying plain, containing a number 
of marshes and intersected by many streams and rivers, of 
which the most important are the Baghmati, Little Baghmati, 
Kamla and Tiljuga. The Baghmati, which enters this sub¬ 
division from Muzaflarpur, forms a natural boundary between it 
and the Samilstipur subdivision, pursuing a south-easterly course 
tiU it empties itself into the Burh Gandak near Rusera. The 
Little Baghmati enters the subdivision from the Madhubani 
subdivision near Pali and runs past the town of Darbhanga 
down to Haya Ghat, where it is joined hy the Baghmati proper. 
The Karai, which traverses the whole of Eusera thana, issues 
from the Kamla and the Baghmati, and joins the TdjugS at 
Tilkeswar. In itself, it is an unimportant stream, but it is fed 
by the Baghmati, which cuts into it east of Haya Ghat. The 
Kamla enters the subdivision at Singar Pandaul, and flowing 
east of Darbhanga joins the Tiljuga at the south-eastern comer 
of Euse^a thana. The Tiljuga skirts the eastern boundary of 
the subdivision. 

The subdivision, which was established in 1845, comprises 
the thtoas of Darbhanga, Bahera and Eusera and the police 
outposts of Darbhanga town, Jala, and Singia. Its population, 
which was 1,048,806 in 1891, rose to 1,065,695 in 1901, and 
the density is 871 persona to the square mile. It contains 
1,306 viUages and 2 towns, Eusera and Darbhanga; its head¬ 
quarters are at Laheria Sarai, which is included within the limits 
of the Daihhanga MunidpaHty, 
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Darblianga town. —Head-quarters station and principal 
town of the district, situated on the bank of the Inttle Baghmati 
river. It probably takes its name from one Darbhangi IQian, 
a Muhammadan free-booter, of whom little or nothing is known, 
though local patriotism insists that the name is a corruption of 
Dar-i-Bangal, i. e., the gate of Bengal. The whole country round 
the town becomes a swamp during the rains, being subject to 
inundations from the Kamla and Little Baghmati; and the civil 
station and public offices were therefore moved in 1S84 to the 
suburb of Laheria Sarai at the extreme south of the town. 

The town stretches for five or six miles along the bank of 
the Little Baghmati, which is spanned by two large iron girder 
bridges. Its most conspicuous feature is a number of large tanks, 
which give it a picturesque appearance during the rains. The 
names of the largest are G-anga Sagar, Dighi, Harahi and Lakshmi 
Sagar. The three first are situated in a line, with a drive passing 
from one to the other, and their united length is 6,000 feet; Harahi 
being 1,600 feet long and 1,090 feet broad ; Dighi 2,400 feet long 
and 1,200 feet broad ; the Ganga Sagar 2,000 feet long and 1,000 
feet broad. It has been conjectured that these were excavated 
in order to secure raised ground for soldiers’ quarters, this theory 
resting on the belief that the town was once a Musalman canton¬ 
ment. The local tradition, however, is that in the time of Raja 
Siva Singh, a fisherwoman, with a basket of fish on her head, 
was on her way to market, accompanied by her daughter-in- 
law. A kite from a neighbouring tree pounced dowm and 
carried away a fish from the basket. Instead of sympathising 
with her, the daughter-in-law began to laugh. Enraged at 
her unfilial conduct, the mother-in-law gave vent to her anger, 
and a hot quarrel ensued. All this was witnessed by the Raja 
as he sat at his window, and he lost no time in sending for the 
women. He asked the younger woman the cause of her unseason¬ 
able laughter •, but she begged hard to be excused, saying that if 
ahe told her story it would he certain death to her. The Raj a s 
curiosity being roused, he insisted on hearing her reason. “ In 
the reign of bing Yudhisthir,” said the younger fisherwoman, 
“I was a kite. During the war of the llahabharata, I earned 
away the arm of a woman, with a golden bracelet weighing SO 
maunds, and brought it here and ate it. I laughed at the 
thought of the petty greed of the puny kites of the present 
time, who do not mind pouncing down on a paltry fish.” Saying 
this, she e:^ired. The Maharaja, curious to find out the truth 
of the story, ordered a series of tanks to be dug in the places 
pointed out. At last, his perseverance was rewarded by finding 
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the skeleton of the arm, as 'well as the golden bracelet; and so 
the tank in •which they ■were found was called Harahi or the 
bone touk.* 

In respect of population, Darbhouga ranks third among the 
to'wns of the Patna Pi-vision. The popiulation of the to-wn 
increased from 53,744 in 1872 to 63,955 in 1881 and to 73,561 
in 1891, but fell again to 66,244 in 1901, the total number of 
inhabitants including 47,946 Hindus, 18,122 Muhammadans and 
171 Christians. This decrease, ho-wever, is to a great extent 
fictitions, as the population of the town was abnormally lai’ge in 
1891 on account of the presence of some 5,000 Brahmans "who had 
come to partake of a feast given by the Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
whereas in 1901 the date of the census was an auspicious one for 
weddings, and consequently a large number of persons were tem¬ 
porarily absent. Communications by road are good in elII 
directions. The town is connected -with the North Gtanges railway 
system by a line from Samastipur on the south, which branches oS 
at Darhhanga in two directions, the first north-west to Sitamarhi 
and the second north-east to Khanwa Ghat on the Kosi. A con¬ 
siderable trade is carried on, the principal exports being oil-seeds, 
ghi and timber; and the imports consisting of food-grains, salt, 
gunny cloth, piece-goods, lime and iron. 

Darbhanga was constituted a municipality in 1864, and the 
area 'within municipal limits is 7 square miles. A considerable 
portion of the to'wn is of a rural character, for which very little 
is required in the way of drainage beyond seeing that the drains 
are kept clear and that the rain-water is carried off quickly. 
The natural fall is in most oases from west to east, hut some parts 
drain towards the west. Besides the three large tanks to the east 
of the to'wn, which have already been mentioned, there are 
numerous smaller tanks, 300 or 400 in number, which at present 
receive the rain-water and some of the suUage water of the town. 
A drainage scheme for carrying off rain-water and having six 
main outfaUs was prepared some years ago, but it is only in the 
crowded portion of the town that a scheme of shallow surface 
drains is required. The water-supply is obtained from tanks, wells 
and the river; there are 383 private wells and 39 pnhlio wells; 
and 3 tanks, one of which belongs to the municipality, have been 
reserved for drinking-water. The municipality contains 14 miles 
of metalled and 20 miles of unmetalled roads, and two markets, 
one belonging to the Darhhanga Baj and the other to the 
municipality. A large portion of the to'wn has sprung up in 


• Names of PIhcrh in Biiiar by Mr. J. Chriatiim, Calcutta HaYiow, 1891i 
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recent times; and it contains few tuildinga of any interest. The 
principal buildings are the residence of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
a large modem building with extensive grounds covering OD.aerea; 
the Darbhanga Daj Hospital, which is one of the finest in Bihar; 
and the Victoria Memorial Hall, which has taken the shape of a 
Town Hall, at Laheria Sarai, one wing being used by the 
Heycock Club and containing a library. 

Jaynagar.— A. village in the Mndhubanl subdivision, situated 
a few miles south of the Nepal frontier and a little east of the river 
Eamla, in 26° 35' N., and 8G° 9' E. Population (1901) 3,551. 
The village contains the remains of a mud fort now in ruins. 
It is surrounded by a moat, and the remains of several turrets on 
each of its four sides are still visible. There is a tradition that 
a Muhamniadan general selected this place as the site for a 
fort to resist the incursions of the hill tribes, but finding a dead 
body in the ground, he considered the spot unlucky and abandoned 
it. It is probably one of the line of forts which Ala-ud-din Husain, 
Eing of Bengal (1493—'1518), eonstrueted from Eamrup in 
Assam to Bettiah, in order to resist the inroads of the hill tribes. 
Near the fort is an encampment made by the English during the 
Nepalese war. 

Jhanjharpur. —A village in the Madhubanl subdivision, 
situated on the Bengal and North-AVestem llailway about 14 miles 
south-east of Madhubanl, in 26°16'N. and 86° 17" E. Popu¬ 
lation (1901) 5,639, It is a large and thriving village, noted for 
the brass utensils turned out by the local braziers, particularly 
the pinbada or box for holding betel-leaf and the gangajah or 
Water-pot. The place is also noteworthy from the fact that all 
the children of the Maharaja of Darhhanga are bom there and 
not at Darbhanga. It seems that many of the Darbhanga family 
had died childless, and that Pratah Singh, the llaja of Darhhanga 
from 1760 to 1776, alarmed at this, consulted a mfihanth who lived 
at the village of Mumam not far off. The mahanth, proceeding to 
JhanjhaTpur, burnt a lock of his hair, and said that whoever dwelt 
there would have a male issue. Pratab Singh immediately com¬ 
menced to build a house on the spot; but unfortunately for the 
mahanth's prediction, he died without issue before tbe house was 
finished. Madhu Singh, his brother, however, completed it and 
sometimes stayed there. The village formerly belonged to a 
family of Ilajputs, but, as the MaharanT always resided there when 
pregnant, Maharaja Chhattar Singh (1808—1839) bought it from 
them. It contains a temple of Bakatmata, and two bazars, one 
called Pratabganj from Pratab Singh, and the other Srlganj from 
Madhu Singh’s sister-iu-law. 
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Jiwachh.—A village in the head-quarters subdivision, situated 
8 miles north-east of Darhhanga on the hanhs of the Kamla. 
Here a mela or religious gathering is held during full moon in the 
months of Kartlk (October-November) and MSgh (January-iFeb- 
ruary). Very little trade is carried on at the fair, -whioh is 
primarily a bathing festival; it is attended principally by women, 
who imagine that bathing in the Kamla is a cure for sterility, and 
that it win give sickly children a new lease of life. 

Kakranl. —A village in the Madhubani subdivision, about 5 
miles north-west of IMadhuhani and on the Jaynagar road. The 
place is a centre of the weaving of khohli cloth, which is of 
good and firm texture, and is largely bought by the hTepalese. 
It is also celebrated among the local Hindu community from the 
fact that one of its hamlets, Husampm-, contains the temple 
of Kapileswar Mahadeo, which, according to tradition, was 
built by one of the ancient sages, Kapila Muni, who is said to 
have lived in the village and to have placed an image of Siva 
in the temple. A fair is held there annually in January or 
February, when cloth, brass vessels and grain are sold. 

Lahcria Sarai. —Suburb of Harbhanga town. See Darbhauga 
tovm. 

Lehra.~A village in the head-quarters subdivision, situated 
13 miles east of Darbhanga on the main road from Madhubani 
to Bahera. Tradition comieets this place with Siva Singh, the 
most famous of the last Hindu kings of Tirhut, and ascribes to 
him the three great tanks in the village. The largest is known 
as G-hordaur, and legend relates that it was excavated by Siva 
Singh, who, mounted on horseback, fixed its boundary by holding 
a pitcher of water in his right hand and allowing the water to 
flow through a spout, as he galloped his horse at its utmost speed, 
until the water from the vessel had all been expended. This 
tank is about 3 miles long, but there is water only at one end, 
the rest being now under cultivation. It seems that an old bed 
of the Kamla cut into it, and drained off nearly all the water. 
Siva Singh is said to have lived near this tank ; and there are 
about 13 highas of land now covered vdtb bidcks and jungle, 
which are pointed out as the site of his palace. 

Madhubani subdivision. —Northom subdivision of the 
districst, lying between 36° 2' and 26° 40' N. and 86° 45' 
and 86° 44' E., and extending over 1,346 square miles. It 
is hounded on the north by the Nepal Tarai, on the west 
by the Sitamarhi subdivision of the Muzaffarpiu- Distiiot, on 
the east by the Supaul subdivision of the Bhagalpur District, 
and on the south by the head-quarters subdivision of Darbhanga. 
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In eliape, the subdivision resembles a parallelogmm, its mean 
bieadth from -west to east being a little greater tban its mean 
length from north to soutli. It consists of a rich allnual plain 
intersected by numerous rivers and streams issuing from tbe 
Nepal bills and running almost parallel to each other from north 
to south. The chief of these riveis are the Little Baghmati, 
Kamla, Karai, Balan and Tiljilga. The little Baghmati enters 
the subdivision at Eisbnupur Ugarpati about 10 miles west of 
Benipati, and after being joined by its tributary tbe Dbaus 
near Bankuta in tbe same thana, takes a south-easterly course. 
The Kamla flows southward from the hilts and falls into the 
Little Baghmati near Dudhail. This river frequently changes 
its course, and its old beds are found all over tbe north of the 
subdivision; at present an independent stream, called the Kamla 
proper, flows past Singar Pandaul. To the east of this river 
are tbe Little Balan, the Bbati Balan or the Balan proper, 
and tbe Tiljiiga, which skirts tbe eastern boundary of tbe 
subdivision. The Little Batan is a deep narrow river with a 
well-defined bed running south through tbe eastern part of tbe 
Khajaull and Madbubani thanas. Tbe Bhati Balan is a wide 
river with a shifting sandy bed, liable to heavy floods but 
remaining practically dry during tbe greater part of tbe year, 
like the Kamla, it frequently changes its course, and i‘s old 
beds are found all over tbe north of Pbul paras thana. 

The subdivision, which was established in 1866, comprises tbe 
thanas of Madhubani, Beulpatl, Kbajauli and Phulparas, and the 
police outposts of Jhanjharpur, Afadhwarpur, Deodba, Ladauia 
and Madbupur, besides beat-houses at Harlakhi and Lamkha. 
The population rose from 1,014,700 in 1801 to 1,094,879 in 
1901, of whom 965,3-52 were Hindus and 128,9.92 were Muham¬ 
madans. It is less densely inhabited than the rest of the district', 
there being 813 persons to tbe square mile ; and it is tbe only 
subdivision v\'here there is much room for fuidber expansion. It 
contains many ridges of uplands suitable for ruli cultivation; but 
the staple crop is winter rice, and the paddy of Alapur, Jabdi, and 
Bacbaur is famous all over Bibar, It contaias one town, Madhu- 
ban!, its head-quarters, and 1,084 villages. Narahiaisan import¬ 
ant centre of the Nepalese grain traffic; at Jhanjbarpur, on the 
railway, brass utensils of a superior quality' are manufactmed; at 
Saurath an important annual m/d or religious festival is held; 
and Jaynagar is the site of an old fort, 

Madlmbanl town. —Head-quarters town of tbe subdivision of 
tbe same name, situated about 16 miles north-east of Darbbanga 
town in 2G° 21' N. and 86° 5' E. Population (1901) I 758 O 2 . 
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Madluitani is an important trading centre on tlie road from tire 
SakrI railway station to tire isexral frontier. It was constituted 
a mimicipality in 1869, and tiro area u'itliin immieipal limits 
is 4 square miles. Tire tomi rims nortk and soutli, the piin- 
cipal thorouglifare being in that direction. It contains tbe usual 
public ofRces, a dispensary, and a siiL-jail witb accommodation 
for 12 prisoners. To tbe nortli of tbe tomi is tbe residence of 
some large land-ou'ners, known ns tbe IMadbubani Babus, wlio 
are connections of tbe Alabaraja of Darbbangvi, as tbey are 
descended from Kirat Singb, tbe third son of IMadbu Singb, wbo 
was tbe proprietor of tbe Darbbanga Eaj at tbe end of tbe 18tb 
century. The name bladbnbani means tbe boney-forest, and 
points to a lime u'ben tbe land on wbicb tbe town stands was 
oovered by an imcleared forest, from wbicb beo’s-wax u'as obtained 
by a scanty population. 

Malinagar. —A village in tbe soutb-ii'estern corner of tbe 
bead-cLuarters subdivision, situated on tbe north bank of the Little 
Gaudak, on tbe road from Larbbauga to Piisn, opposite tbe 
latter place. Tbe village contains a teniqile of IMabadeo, wbicb 
was built in 1844 by a local laniyn, one of whose family 
was given tbe title of Eai Babadur for bis loyalty during the 
Mutiny. Uis descendant has the right of selecting tbe quiest, 
wbo is not paid a fixed salary, but receives rice and vegetables 
daily, besides the offerings niado to the idol. At tbe time the 
temple was built, it was decided to bold a called llamnami, 

in honour of llama; and since tluittinie an auiuial lasting 
from the 1st to the Otb Aqa-il, has taken qilncc in the village. It 
is qmrtly religious, qiartly commercial, and is attended by 2,000 
to 4,000 persons. 

Mithila. —The ancient name for tbe tract of country boimded 
on tbe north by tbe Himalajuis, on tbe east by tbe river Kosi, on 
tbe south by the Gauges, and on the west by the Gaudak. It 
comprised the qireseut districts of Cbamqiaran, Muzaffarquir and 
Larbbauga, qiarts of the districts of Mongbyr, Bbagalpur and 
BiuTiea, and tbe sti'ip of Neqial Tarai lying betu'een these dis¬ 
tricts and the lower ranges of tbe Himalajms. 

Narahia- —Village in tbe uortb-oastem corner of tlio Madbu- 
bani subdivision situated a few nides uorlb-east of Pbiilqiaras in 
20° 22' N, and 80*' 32' E. roqadation (1901) 5,069, Narabia 
is connected by a road witb the railway, and is an iniqiortant 
centre for tbe Xeqialese grain traffic. 

Pnsa. —Village in. tbe Samastiiun' subdivision, situated near 
Ibe right bank of the Little Gaudak and near the western boun¬ 
dary'' of tbe diatriot in 25° 59' N., and 86° 40' E. Poqrulation 
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(1901) 4,570. The 'village Tvas acquired by Grovemment in 1796 ; 
and other waste lands appertaining to Bakhtiyarpur, a Tillage 
on the other side of the lirer (population 1,384) were assigned 
to Government in 1798 without any additional rent, Pusa was 
long used as a stud depot, but all stud operations were closed in 
1874. The piroperty was then for a short time utilized as a 
model or experimental farm, special attention being devoted to 
the gro’sving and ciuing of tobacco; but the management was 
unsuccessful, and in 1877 it was leased out to Messi-s. Pegg, 
Dunlop & Co. for tobacco-groA\ing experiments. 'Jhe latter 
continued to hold the farm up to 1897, but, tlie firm having finally 
decided to abandon their experiments, the lease was not renewed. 
In 1904 the estate was made over to the Government of India 
as the site for an Imperial Agricultural College, research labora¬ 
tory, experimental cultivation farm and cattle-breeding farm ; the 
building.s recpiired for this purpose are now being erected. 

The estate covers an area of 1,280 acres, of which about 
800 acres are culturahle, the remainder being occupied byroads, 
avenues, house-sites, etc. It is 5 miles froiu IVaini station on 
the Tirhut State llail^^■ay, to which there is a good road, and it 
is vithin easy reach by road of the tonus of Darbhanga and 
Muzaffarpur. The river Gaudak, which is navigable for boats 
of moderate size, forms its boundary on the north and east, and 
affords Avater for in’igation, while its navigability forms a practi¬ 
cal advantage of some value. The area of the estate may ho 
roughly divided into tracts of three distinct classes;—(1) The 
central upland tract of about 500 acres, upon which the buildings, 
the avenues and most of tlie roads are situated, including about 
350 acres of culturahle hind. (-') The southera low-lj-ing tract of 
about 350 acres suitable for i-ultivalion of rice tmd raid croi-s. (3) 
The riverain tract of about 150 acres, extemhng along the bank of 
the river Gaudak. This tract is usAially flooded in the rains and 
is chiefly suitable for grass-cntthig and grazing. It is proposed 
to use 400 acies, or if necessary a larger area, for cultivation ; and 
the remainder Acill provide grazing for a lierd of 20u cattle, which 
it is intended to establish for the improvement of lor-al breeds. 

The estate is reported to he unusually avcU adapted for the pur¬ 
poses of an expeiimental fariu; for the conditions of soil and 
climate are such that many of the more important field and 
garden crops can be groAm ns dry crop's ; and with iirigation (for 
which the river Avhich adjoins the estate affords special facilities, 
and AA-hich is also possible from aa'cIIs) ptractically every important 
crop known in India can he groAAUi. As regards the cattle farm, 
the estate is said to he admirably adapited for breeding; it ie 
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proposed to maiatain the farm for the pui’poae of improving the 
locai breeds, rather than of introducing foreign strains. It -will 
he a head-quarters from which hulls can suitably he supplied to 
the districts of Bengal (other than the rice tracts) or to the eastern 
districts of the United Provinces. The Pesearch Institute owes 
its inception to the generosity of Mr. Henry Phipps, who placed 
at the disposal of the "Viceroy, Lord Cm’zon, a donation of £30,000 
to be used in promoting soientiBc research. This institute, to 
which Mr. Phipps’ name is to be given, will adjoin the farm, 
and will contain a hhrary, museum, herbarium, such laboratories 
and offices as are necessary, a large central hall, and one or two 
lecture-rooms for the students of the Agricultm’al College which 
is to be established as iiart of the scheme. The Agrioultmal 
College is intended not only to provide for the needs of Bengal, 
but also to serve as a model for, and raise the standard of, 
agricultural colleges in other Provinces, and to provide for a more 
complete and efficient agricultural education than is now possible 
in any of the existing institutions. The complete course of 
instruction will he one of 5 years, and the eiirriculum will include 
agriculture (theory of practice), ohemistry (inorganic, organic and 
agrioulturaB, systematio and oryptogamic botany, agricultural 
entomology, geology as applied to agriculture, elementary physics 
and medicines in their application to agrioirltm-e. The praotioal 
side of the training will include veterinary science, so far as it is 
required by agriculturists, land survey and mensuration, farm 
management, farm accounts and allied subjects. 

Rusera.—Town in the head-quarters subdivision, situated on 
the east bank of the Little G-audak just below the confluence of 
that river with the Baghmati, in 25° 45' N. and 86° 2' E. 
Population (1901) 10,245. Ensera, OAving to its position on the 
Little Gandak, was at one time the largest market in the south 
of the district, hut, though it is stiU an important bazar, it has 
somewhat lost its importance since the ojAening of the railway. 
Pusera was constituted a municipality in 1869, and the area 
within municipal limits is 2‘5 square miles. 

Samastipur subdivision.—Southern subdivision of the dis¬ 
trict, lying between 25° 28' and 26° 5' N. and 85° 31' and 86° 1' E., 
and extending over 778 square mPes. It is bounded on the 
north by the Baghmati river, which separates it from the head¬ 
quarters subdivision, on the west by the Hajipur subdivision 
of Muzaffarpur, on the south by the Ganges, and on the east by 
the Begusarai subdivision of the Monghyr District. Physically, 
it resembles the subdivisions of Hajipur and Begusarai, the 
whole tract foxnaing a rich aPuvial country noted for the fertility 
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of its soil and for the excellence of its rabi crops. The Ganges 
skirts the subdivision on. the south for 20 miles only; and the 
most important rivers traversing the subdivision are the Little 
or Burh Gandak, the Baya, and the Jhamwari and Balan, 
whioh are both ofishoots of the Little Gandak. The Burh 
Gandak enters the aufadhusion from the west near Pusa, and 
then pursues a south-easterly course till it leaves the District near 
Busera ; throughout this portion of its course it marks a natural 
boundary, the uplands, which constitute the greater part of 
the sub^vision, lying to the south and the marshy cloab of 
Warisnagar to the north. The Baya flows through a portion of 
the Dalsingh Sarai thana and joins the Ganges below Dhanespur 
at the extreme south-east comer of the subdivision. The 
Jhamwari and the Balan are branches of the Burh Gandak, 
which they leave at Pnsa, and after flowing through the south¬ 
west of Samastipur rejoin the parent stream in Monghyr. 

With the exception of part of the doah between the BSghmati 
and Little Gandak rivers, the subdivision consists of a large block 
of upland interspersed with a few ehaurs or marshes. Lt is the 
richest and most fertile part of the district, producing all the 
most valuable riibi and lhadoi crops, and it is the centre of the 
indigo industry in the Darbhanga District. Yegetation is luxu¬ 
riant, and mango groves and clusters of bamboos abound, giving a 
pleasing variety to the landscape. Its population rose from 
738,449 in 1891 to 762,637 in 1991, when there were 967 persons 
to the square mile, the density of population being greater than 
in any other part of the district. It contains one town, Samasti¬ 
pur, its head-quarters, and 843 villages. The subdivision was 
formerly known as the Tajpur subdivision, which was established 
in 1867; and it comprises the thanas of Samastipur (formerly 
Tajpur), Dalsingh Sarai and Warisnagar (formerly Nagarbasti), 
and the police outposts of Mohiuddlnnagar and Tajpur. 

Samastipur town.—Head-quarters town of the subdivision 
of the same name, situated on the south bank of the Little Gandak 
river in 26° 52' N. and 85° 48' E. Population (i901) 9,101. 
Samastipur is an important junction on the Bengal and North- 
Western Bailway, and is the site of railway workshops which 
employ 1,000 hands. The town extends a short distance along 
the river hank, and is a large commercial centre, a considerable 
trade being carried on in rice, oil-seeds, jmlsea, saltpetre and piece- 
goods. It w'as constituted a munieipahty in 1S97, and the area 
within municipal hmits is 1'76 square miles. The town contains 
the usual public offlcea, and a snb-jail with accommodation for 23 
prisoners. 
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Saurath. —A village in tlie Madliutani aubdivision, aitnaied 
8 miles nortli-'W'est of Madhubam in 26° 24' N. and 86° 31' E. 
Population (IDOJ) 2,062. The village is the site of a large jw/a, 
or religious gathering, vhieh takes place annually in June or July, 
when thousands of Brahmans assemble to settle their children’s 
marriages. It contains a large temple of Mahadeo, which was 
built in 1845 by the Maharaja of Darbhanga, a plain brick 
building, covered wath stucco, of no gi-eat architectural pretensions. 
Close by is a large tank with broad steps leading down to the 
water, the whole place being shaded by a Cne mango grove, under 
which the people buy and sell dimng the mela. Saurath con¬ 
tains two large motmds, vuth ruins scattered for about a mile 
roimd, which the villagers believe to be the remains of an ancient 
city. Mr. Gairick of the Archseological Survey of India consid¬ 
ered this belief well founded ; and on makiug some small excava¬ 
tions in one of the mounds, rmearthed some ancient blacks and a 
number of clay balls with holes through the centre, which, in his 
opinion, may have been used for spinning weights. See Eeports 
Arch. Surv. Inch, Vol. XYI, pp. 94—97. 

Silanath.—A village in the M adhubani subdivision, situated 
on the banks of the Kamla, close to Jaynagar. Here every 
March or April a fair is held for about fifteen days, attended by 
15,000 people, principally from the Tarai, The fair, doubtless, 
had its origin in large boches of pilgrims coming to visit a temple 
of Mahadeo, which stood here ; but the river Kamla has changed 
its course, and washed the temple away, and now no trace of it 
remains. 

Singia.—A village in the Samastipur subdivision, situated 
about 20 juiles north-east of Eusera and 2 miles nortJi of the 
Karai river. Two miles to the south of the river is an old fort 
known as Mangalgarh or MangaTs fort. This is a large 
enclosme about 1^ mile in circumference, surrounded by what are 
now mud ivalls, 30 or 40 feet high, and by a deep ditch. The 
interior is under cultivation; but the ground is strewn with large 
bricks, varying from 1-|- to 2 feet in length, showing that there 
must have been considerable buildings inside. Little is known 
about the history of this fort, but there is a tradition that Eaja 
Bal, whose stronghold has already been mentioned {^ea Balrajpur), 
attacked it and destroyed Eaja Mangal after haying hlown down 
the gates. 

Tajpur.—A village in the Samastipur suhdivision of Lar- 
hhanga district, Bengal, situated in 25° 52' N. and 85° 41' E. 
Population (1901) 1,240. It w'aa formerly the head-cpmrters of 
the present Samastipur subdivision, but was never of much 
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importance, for, even when it contained tlis subdivisional ofBceg 
and a Munsif's court, the principal inhabitants n'cre only court 
officials, tniikhtdrs, etc. 

Tirhnt.—The ancient name for the tract of eoraitry boimded 
on the north by the Himalayas, on the south by the Granges, 
on the west by the river Gandat and on the east by the river Kosi. 
It eompnised the British districts of Champaran, iluzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga, us well as the strip of Xepal Tm-al wliich runs 
between these districts and the lower ranges of the Himalayas, 
The name is a corruption of Tirahhukti, or the river-side land 
and according to tradition, it means the land in which the three 
great mythical homas (sacrificial fires) were performed, one at 
the birth of Sita in or near Sitaraarhi, the second at Dhanutha at 
the foot of the Himalayas when the great celestial how of Hara 
was broken by Rama, and the third at the capital of Mithila, 
Janakpur (now in Nepal), at the mamage of Sita. General 
Cunningham* considers that the term referred to the lands lyin^j- 
in the valleys of the little Gandak and Baghmaii rivers. He 
points out that all the chief places in the country are found 
upon the hanks of the former river, w'hioh, he says, must have been 
the channel of the Great Gandak rmtil the seventh century A. D, 
Others, again, are of opinion that the term means the province 
bordering on the Ganges, and as the word is often used in 
the Sena inscriptions in the sense of prorinco during the JOth 
11th and 12th centuries, it has been conjectured that the term is 
not very ancient and that it was first used when the Sena kmers of 
Bengal conquered the country and settled a number of Beno-ah 
Brahmans in it. “ 

The name Tirabhukti appears, however, to he far more ancient 
for in the excavationst carried out at Basarh (VaisaH) in the cold 
weather of 1903-04, seals datiug back to the fourth and fifth 
centuries were discovered, on which the name occurs. Some of 
these seals were attached to letters addressed to officera, who are 
diatinotly defined as being in charge of Tirabhukti; and besides 
this word, there is the simple Tiia, which, it is suggested, was 
the locality from which the name Tirabhukti orPxo^ce of Tire 
was derived. The place cannot however he identified. 

Under the Mughal Empii-e Tirhut formed a Sar^-M- or division 
of the Siilia/i or proriuce of Bihar. It comprised a very large tract 
of country, being bounded on the north by the Nepal territory, on 
the south by SufAdfs Hajipur and Monghyr, and on the east by 
SarAdrs Monghyrand Pumea. In other words, it included the 


* Iteports Arch. Surv. Ind., Vul. XVI. 
t Seport Arch. Surv. lud, 1903-04. 
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piwnt district! of MMfsipiii and Daibiangs (eioept tte 
Miitiem portioa, wliioli to inoladed in Mt Hajipnr), neaily 
the Ale of Bhagalpm and a amall portion of Monghyr, In the 
early days of BriM adminMiaiion, it formed a huge district 
covering the present districts of Mnsaffatpnr and Dai'hhangS, a 
large part of Bhagalput, panjam Wi5r in the sonth-east 
comet of Saran, and pwum Bhads Bhnsari in the south-retem 
corner of longhyr. The head-qaarters of this district remained 
at ITiizafiap'i hit vaiioiu transfers of territory were made until 
the area of Tirhut coincided with that of MusaSatpui', and 
Darbhanga, It was divided into two in 187a, the western portion 
being constituted the district of Mnaaiarpur, and ie eastern and 
larger portion heing formed into the district of Darbhanga, 
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A. 

Adminiatration. land revenne, 113-123; 
early En^liah, 113-114; ;;eiii'ral, 
124-130; of joatice, 127-129. 
Adminiatrative chargea and staff, 124. 
Afghans, settlement of, 19, 20; revolt 
of, 20. 

Agartvalas, 95. 

Aghani crops, 63; as affected by rainfall, 
50. 

Aghani rice, 54. 

Agriculture, 49-09; general^ conditions, 
49-SS. 

Agricaltural classes, SO. 

Abalyasthauj 141. 

Abiaii, 12, 141. 

Abbtiarpur, 138. 

Aiapor jjoryaaa, 60, IBl, 

All Yardi KbSu, 20. 

Alluvial formatioa of district, 5. 

Andhra Th^bi, 16, 

And-kine-killiog agitation, 31. 
Aiboricnlture, llO-lll. 

ArTtar, cnltivation of, 56. 

Artisans, wages of, 84, 

Arts and industries, 90-94. 

Aiamnoar system of cultivation, 106. 

B. 

Babhans, 38, 

Bachaur j^izryirna, 62, 161. 

Bacbwara, 111, 

Baghmnti river, 4,161; Hoods of, 64, 65, 
68, 67, 68 ; ferries in, 112. 

BSgbmati, Little, river, 66, 87, 146, 161, 
BsberS, 141; rainfall of, 10 ; dispensary 
at, 47, 48; tbsna at, 129. 


Bairija, 16. 

Bakhtiyarpur, 153. 

Balan river, 4, 161,155 ; floods of, 67. 
Balrajpur, 141-142. 

Sahiindri soil, 50, 51. 

Banaiill, 17. 

Sangar soil, 50, 61. 

Barley, cultivation of, 56. 

BarnawaTS, 95. 

Basarh, 12,13, 14. 

Basdeopnr, 142-143. 

Saiai system of rent pnyment, 80-81, 
Bays river, 3,165, 

Bazidpur, 112. 

Bengal and North-Western Bailway, 111, 
BenIpatT, dispensary at, 47, 48; tbana at, 
129. 

Berantpur, 143. 

Shaioi crops, 53 ; ns affected by rainfalli 
60; soils snitable for, 51. 

Shaioi rice, 54, 

Shdoli system of rent payment, 81. 
Bbarwara pory ana, 60, 143, 

Bbati Balan river, 4, 151. 

Bhfth land, 51. 

Bibnia river, 67- 
Bilcauwa Brahman, 87, 

Bilauti river, 67. 

Birth-rate, 42-43. 

Bisaui, 12. 

Bisfi, 18. 

Blanket weaving, 94. 

Bliodness, prevalence of, 45-46. 

Botany, 6-7. 

Boundaries of the district, 1. 

Btabmans, 36-39; practice of polygamy, 
37. 

Brass, manufactare of, 94. 

Bridges, 110, 
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Babonic plagiiP, <15 ■ 

BuddblSm, 13-15. 

Uaiglary, pTeviilenco of, 120. 

Bill'll Qandak, 3-1, 1-10 ; tributaries of, 4. 

c. 

Calamities, natiival, 57-70. 

Carts, 111. 

Cash rents, 81-82. 

Castes, prhieipal, 30-11. 

Cutnriict, prevalence of 4C, 

Cuttle, 62-63 ; diseaaes of, G3. 

Ceusaa of 1001, 23-25. 

Gesaaa, revenue from, 124. 

Chagh7is carta, 111. 

Cliak Jlani yiaryaiia, 142. 

Cbamara, 40. 

Cbailipani Oiirts, 111. 

Cliandm Jliii, 20. 

Cbawotor of tile people, 29-30, 
Chaukilart, 120. 

Chaurt (or matshes), 2-3. 

Cliedl kings, rule of, 13. 

ChiJena soil, 60. 

China, cultivation of, 55. 

Cbinese pilgrims, visits of, 14-15. 

Cholera, epidemics of, 44, 

Christians, 30, 

Civil justice, aduiinistiutiou of, 127-128. 
Climate, 8-9. 

Commerce, 04-93. 

Commeicial classes, 90 ; centres, 95. 
Communication, means of, 109-312. 
Configuration of district, 2, 

Conveyances, 111. 

Cotton, cultivation of, 59 ; weaving, 90, 
93-94. 

Country spirits, manufacture of, 125 ; 

ceuaumption of, 123. 

Courts. Civil and Criminal, 127-328. 
Crime, 128-129, 

Criminal justice, administration of, 128. 
Crocodiles, 8, 

Crops, principal, 53, 65, 56; food, 53-56 j 
non-food, 67-59. 


j Cnltiviition, ertonaion of, 60.62; 
Improved metlioda of, 62. See also 
Agriculf lire. 

D. 

HaJadTirs, 120. 

Diilsingh Sariii, OS ; iliepensary at, 47, 48; 
catahlishment of indigo factory at. 
97 ; tliiina at, 120 ; scliunl at, 137. 
Dai bliangii, origin of name, 1 
Dai'lihaiigri Baj, 143-liC. 

Darblianga siih-diviaion, 146 ; indigo 
factories in, lOS. 

Diirtilianga town, 147-119; rainfall of, 
10; lioapital at, 47,43; dialrict jail 
at, 3 20 ; ninuicipality at, 134,' 
schools at, 136, 130 ; population of; 
118 ; water-supply of, 148. 

Darhliiingi IChan, 1. 

Duud Khan, revolt of, 19. 

Dcaf-mntism, prevalence of, 45. 
Death-rate, 42-43. 

Debhars, 36. 

Density of population, 26-26. 

Deodiin, 161. 

Dcoliara, 36. 

Dcokaii, 141. 

Devanagari character, 2S. 

Dh.mespur, 3, 135. 

Didnhar land, 53. 

D3mnnk3, 40, 

Pbaus river, 4, 67, 151; scheme for irri- 
gallon from, 78, 

DliTinars, 36. 

Phunias, 30. 

Dighre, sohools at, 137, 140. 

Diseases, principal, 43-46 ; cattle, 63. 
Dispeusariea, 47-48. 

Diatilleries, 125. 

District Board, 131-133. 

District staff, 123, 

Doab of Baghmatland Little Gandnk, 2. 
Domestic animala, 62-63. 

DoBadhs, 40. 
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Drainage lines, 2. 3, 64, 

Dabhi, fair at, 95. 

E. 

Early English administration, 20>22, 
118.114. 

Early historic period, 12-13, 

Early settlemants of larenne, 113,116. 
Education, 188-140 ; secondary, 186-188 j | 
primary, 138; female, 139-140 ; 
Muhammadan, 139. ' 

I 

Educational staff, 136. i 

mii*. 111 . 

Emigration, 26. ‘ 

Enhancement of rents, 82-83. 

Enteric fever, 44, i 

Estates,' partition of, 118-119 ; number j 
of, 118, 119. i 

Excise, administration of, 123-128 ; reve¬ 
nue, incidence of, 125. 

Exports, 94-95. 

E. 

Eactories, 94. 8ti also Indigo factories. 
Fairs, 96 ; at Abisri, I4I j at Jiwacbh, 
ISO ; at Eahranl, 150 ; at MSlinagar, 
162; at Sanrath, 156; at Silanath, 
166. 

Famines, ?0-f9; of 1866, 70-71; of 

1874, 71-72; scarcity of 1876, 72-73 ; 
scarcity of 1889,73; scarcity of 1892, 
78 ; of 1897, 74-77; of 1806, 69-70, 
77; liability to, 77-78; protective 
schemes, 78-79. 

Famins prices, 69, 71, 86-87. 

Famine relief, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 76. 

Fanna, 7-8. 

Female education, 139-140. 

Ferries, 112, 132. 

Fever, prevalence of, 43- types of, 43; 

statistics of, 48, 

Fibre crops, cultivation of, 69, 

Finance, 124-127. 

Piroi Shah,invasion of, 18. 

Fish, 8. 


i Floods, 64-70 ; of 1393, 65-66 j ot 1898 
66-67; of 1902, 67-68) of 1906, 
68-70. 

Fly-shuttle looms, 93, 94. 

Food crop*, 68-56. 

Emits, 59-60. 

G. 

Game birds, S. 

Qandah, L{ttle,'3.4, 64, 146, 153 ; floods 
of, 65, 67. 68. 

Qanga Sagar, 16. 

Ganges rirer, 3 ; navigatioa on, 112. 
Qangeyadeva, rule of, 16. 

Oanja, consumption of, 126. 

Garcrls, 94. 

GSzi cloth, weaving of, 93. 

General administration, 124-130. 

Geology, 4-5, 

Ghias-nd-din-Iwsz, invasion of, 15. 

Girls’ schools, 139-140. 

Ooalas, 89-40. 

Goitre, ptevslence of, 45. 

Government estates. 119, 

Gram, cnltiration of, 66, 

Grand, Francois, introduction of indigo 
maunfactnre by, 97; first Collector 
of Tirhnt, 114-116. 

Grazing grounds, 62. 

Gitrv training schools, 138. 

H. 

Haji Ilyas, rule of, 18, 

Hajipor-Bachwara branch railway line, 

111 . 

Hara Singh Devs, 16, 17, 37, 38. 

Hhi^I tank, legend of, 147-148, 
Hardaspnr, 112. 

Harlikhi, 160. 

Harvest feat! vs la, 34. 

EotHya rains, 49, 5-1, 55. 

Hsya GhSt, 68,112, 146. 

Health, public, 42-48. 

Hemp drugs, consumption of, 125, 126, 
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High schools, 136-137. 

Hindaisnij 80. 

Hiodas, mitaber of, 30. 

Hirni, 4. 

History of Darhlongfl, 11-23 ; summary 
of, 22. 

Hiueu Tsiang, travels of. 14, 15 j aoctmnt 
of Vaisali by, 14. 

HoUliugs, size of, 89. 

JTflZi festival, 35. 

Honorary Itfiigistrntes, 128. 

Hospitals, 46-47. 

Hostels and boarding housps, 13fl. 

Humidity, 9. 

Hnsoinpuv, 150. 

I. 

Immigration, 26. 

Imports, 94, 95. 

Incidonca of rent, 82; of land ravonuo, 
119-120 ; of municipal taxation, 133, 

Income-tax, 126, 

Indebtedness, 88. 

Indian corn, cultivation of, 50; prices of, 
85. 86, 87. 

Indigo, cultivation of, 100-103 ; soils and 
manures, 100-101; seed, 101; colour¬ 
ing matter, 101 j area under culti¬ 
vation, 99. 

Indigo, manufacture of, 102-103 j steeping, 
102 ; oxidation or beating process, 
102; lime and ammonia process, 102 ; 
boiling and final preparation, 102-103. 

Indigo factories, establishment of, 98 ; 
landed interests of, 103-105 ; systems 
of cnltivation by, 105-106 ; list of, 
108. 

Indigo industry, 97-108; progress of, 
97-100 : decline of, 99-1001; influence 
of, lOG-108, 

Indigo Planters’ Association, establish¬ 
ment of, 99. 

Industrial classes, 90; schools, 138, 

Industries, 90-94. 

Innndal ions. Set Floods. 


Insanity, prevalence of, 46. 

Irrigation, 51-53 ; schemes of, 78-79, 

J. 

Jabdi pargana, 02, 151, 

Jogban, 12. 

Jaidadi touaucy, 123, 

Jails, 129-180. 

Jainism, 13, 14, 

Jala, 146, 

Jal'vara, 44. 

Jamnna rivor, 67. 

Jamwari river, 4. 

Janaka, king, 11. 

Janakpur 11, 14, 31, 33. 

Janera, cnltivation of, 55. 

Jarailfiary ana, 142. 

Jaynagar, 21,149 ; railway line to. 111, 
Jhamwari river, 3, 4, 165. 

Jbanibatpur, 94, 66, 110,149. 

Jitwarpur, establishment of indigo fac¬ 
tory at, 97. 

Jiwacbb, 150. 

Jogiara, 111; school at, 137. 

Jolabas, 86. 

JolSha BoH dialect, 28. 

Judicial staff, 127. 

Justice, administration of, 127-129. 

K. 

ICaitbi character, 28. 

Kakraul, 12,150. 

Kalya Ghat, 111. 

Kamla river, 4, 64, 146, 151 ; irrigation 
from, 51, 52; floods of, 66, 66, 67,68; 
scheme for irrigation from, 78-79i 
Kamla-Tnjiiga river system, 3, 4. 
Kamtaul, 4. 95, 111, 113; establishment 
of indigo factory at, 97. 

Eapileswar, fair at, 95, 150. 

Kara! river, 4, 146, 161. 

KBsarwanis,-95. 

Kathbanias, 96. 

KatJeand leases, 104. 

Kewats, 36. 

Ehoguria. 4. 
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KhajaulTj diipensary *t, 47,48; tliiua at, 
129. 

Khauwa Glmt, 111. 

Kharaal grass, j59. 

Khattrls, 95. 

Khatwes, 3G. 

Kheiafi, cultivation of, 53. 

KJioiti, cotton fabrics, 03. 

KhuthM system of cultivation, 106. 

Eisbanpnr, 68. 

Kodo, cultivation of, 55. 

Koiria, 40. 

Kosala, kingdom of, 13. 

Eunjras, 86. 

Kumia, 36. 

KvrtaulX leases, 105, 123. 

L. 

Labour, wages of, 84; employed by 
indigo factories, 107. 

Lac manufacture, 94. 

Ladauia, lol, 

Labcra Baja, 16. 

Laheria Sarai, 147-149 ; veterinary dis¬ 
pensary at, 63. 

Laberis, 94. 

Lakshimi TbSkurini, 17, 28. 

Lakshtnana Sena era, 15. 

Lamkha, 151. 

Laud, transfer of, 131, 123, 133; mea¬ 
sures of, 96. 

Landed interests of indigo factories, 
108-105. 

Landlords, 120-131, 

Laud revenue, administration of, 113-123; 
growth of, 119; incidence of, 119-120. 

Laud tenures, 121-122; held by indigo 
factories, 103-105. 

Languages, 27-28. 

Leases of land to iiidigu factories, 103, 

101 . 

Legend of dbahaatbaii, 141; of Balraj- 
pur, 141-142 ; of Basdeopur, 142; of 
Darbbangn town, 147-148; of Jay- 
nagar, 149; of Lcbia, 150; of 
lingia, 156; of Videbas, 11. 


I Lehia, 150. 

I Lichebbavis, 12. 

( Literate population, 140, 

I Literature, 28, 

: LiBgation, growth of, 126, liS. 

1 

: Little Saian river, 151. 

Little Baghmati river, 4, 66. 67, 116, 
151; tributaries of, 4. 

I Little Gandak river, 3-4, 64, 112, 145, 
[ 153; tributaries of, 4; floods of, 63, 

; 67.68. 

I Local Boards, 183. 

I Local Sclf-Gcrvtmmeut, 131-135. 

1 Looms, improvement of, 93-94. 


i Madhepur, 151; dispensary at, 17, 48, 

! Madhnbanl Babns, 80. 

! Madhubaui subdivision, 130-151; indigo 
factories in, 108, 

MaJhobani town, 151-153; rainfnll 
of, 10; hospital and dispensaries 
at, 47, 48 ; auh-jail at, 130 ; munici¬ 
pality at, 134-135 ; schools at, 13C, 
138. 

Madhwarpnr, 131. 

Magadba, 12. 

Magardibl Ghat, 112, 

Mabadeonath fair, 05. 

Mabavlra Vardhamaus, 13. 

Uaithil Brahmans, 27, 37, 38. 

Maitbili dialect, 27, 28. 

kiaiic, cultivation of, 56 ; prices of, 85, 

86 . 

Malai, cultivation of, 5S; prices of, 86, 

86 , 

Malarial fever, 43. 

Malikdna tenures, 122. 

Malluagar, 152, 

MaBahs, 41, 

Malmal, dispensary at, 47,48. 

Manbodh Jba, 28. 

Mango groves, 59; mock marriages of, 
35-86, 
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Manjhoh carts. 111. 

ManJehap system o£ rent payments) 81. 
Manufactures, 90-94. 

Manures, 62 ; used for indigo cultivation, 

100,101. 

MatatlraB, 20, 

llarui, cultivation of, E6 ; prices of, 85. 
86,87. 

Mtutiri, cultivation of, 55. 

Material condition of the people, 87-89. 
Matiyari soil, 60. 

Means of communications, 109-112; 
roads, 109-111; railways, 111-112; 
water, 112 ; postal, 112. 

Measures, 96. 

Medissval history, 15. 

Medical aspects, 42-48 ; institutions, 47- 
48; statistics, 48. 

Meniarpur, 59. 

Middle English schools, 137. 

Middle Vernacular schools, 1S7. 

Migration, 26. 

Missions, Christian, SO, 

Mitiula, 11, 22, 27. 118, 152. 
Mohiuddtnnsgar, 155. 

Money orders, 112. 

Monsoon rainfall, 9-10. 

Mortgages of land, S3, 104, 122. 

Jiotia cloth, weaving of, 93. 

Muhammadan governors of Tirhut, 18- 

20 . 

Muhammadan period, history of, 16. 
Muhammadan religion, 30, 

Muhammadans, invasions of. 15, 18, 19 ; 
number of, 30; education among, 
139. 

Jtung, cultivacloE of, 65. 

Municipalities, 133-135, 

Uusahars. 34-36. 

Mustard, cultivation of, 57. 

Mutiny of 1867, 22. 

K. 

Magarhasti, 152. 

Mandini, dispensary at, 47, 48. 


Narahia, 95, 112, 152 ; dispeniary at 47, 
48 ; school at, 136. 

Narhan, 112; dispensary at, 47 48; 

s chool at, 137. 

Natal indigo seed, 99,101. 

Natural calamities, 64-79. 

Natural divisions of district, 2. 

Nausaiha, system of rent payment, 80. 
Navigation, 112. 

Nepal, connection of Siinraou dynasty 
with, 17. 

Nepalese incuisions, 21. 

Nigrantbas, 13. 

NirmMi, 110. 

Non-food Crops, 57-59. 

Non-occupancy ryots, rents paid by, 80 
81 ; land held by, 123. 

Nunias, 92. 

0 . 

Oats, cultivation of, 55. 

Ocenpaucy ryots, rent paid by, 80, 81 j 
land held by, 122.123. 

Occupations of the people, 90. 

Oil-seeds, cultivation of, 57. 

Operations, statistics of surgical, 48. 
Opium, cnltivation of, 57-58 ; consump¬ 
tion of, 126, 

Out-posts, police, 129. 

P, 

Pachlii, pargana, 60. 

I’ains, irrigation from, 51, 52, 79. 

Pale kings, rule of, 15. 

Pali, 146. 

Pandaul, 112, 146, 161; iucligo factory 
at, 98. 

Fanjiarat, 38. 

Farganas, 16. 

Partition of estates, 118-119. 

Pasturage, 62. 

Patahi, 138. 

Pathans, settlement of, 19, 20, 
Fatwaris, 16. 
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People, lihe, 83-41; charaetcT of, 29-30; 

material condition of, 87-89. 
Pennanent lettlemeDt, 116-117. 
PermansTit tennrei, 121. 

Permanently Settled eatatei, number and 
levenne of, 119< 

Fhulhar, 11, 

PhulpaiM tbana, 128. 

Physical aspeota, 1-10. 

Pipra Ghat, fair at, 95. 

Flagne, 44-45 j types of, 45, 

Planters, inflnence of, 107-108. 
Plonghmcn’s b^ging movement, 31, 
Fulica administration, 129, 

Poppy, cultivation of, 57, 68. 


Population, grovrth of, 23; reusu of, 
1901, 23-25: density of, 25-26 ; r al, 
27 j urban, 27. 

Post offices, 112. 

Postal commnnicatious, 112. 

Founds. 132. 

Prehistoric period, 11-12. 

Prices, 85-87 ; in famines, 69, 71, 86-87 
Primary education, 138 ; schools, 138. 
Produce rents, 80. 

Professional classes, 90. 

Fcoprietsiy interests, 120-121. 

Pusa, 95, 112, 152-164; disper.eary at, 
47, 48. 

R. 

JLali crops, 51, 63; as affected hy rain¬ 
fall, 60. 

B-ahika, school at, 137. 

Bail ways, 111-112. 

Kailway workshops, 94. 

BunfaQ, 9-10 ; in relation to agriculture, 
49 ; statistics of, 10. 

Mjnagar, 112. 

Bajputs, 36. 

Rates of rent, 81, 82. 

Begistration, 127. 

Registry offices, 127. 

Belief works in famines, 09, 70, 71, 72, 
73, 76. 

Beligions, SO, 


Bsliglous moTements, 30.32; festivals, 
32-36; f^s, 95. 

Rents, 80-83 ; in kind, 80; in cash, 
81-82 ; enhancement of, 82-88 ; rates 
of, 81, 82. 

Rent-free tenures, 122. 

Bent-psying tenures, 121. 

Rent suits, ninnber of, 128. 

Reota, fair at, 95. 

I Resumption proceedings, 117-118. 

I Revenue of the district, 124127; laud 
revenue, 119; cesses, 124; excise, 
125-126; stamps, 126; income-tax, 
126. 

Berenus administration, 113.123. 

Bevenus, assessments of, 113. 

Revenue-free eitatw, number of, 119, 
Bcvenne-freo grants, 117, 118. 

Revenue history, general survey of, 113. 
Rhea, cultivation of, 59, 

Rice, cultivation of, 5V-55 ; prices ef, 85, 
86, 87. 

Riots, 129. 

River system, S. 

River worship, 4. 

Roads, 109-llL 

Road and Public Works Cesses, 124. 

Rural population, 27- 
Ruseia, 164 ; rainfall of, 10 ; dispensary 
■t, 47, 48; municipality at, 136; 
projected railway line to, 112 ; tbina 
at, 128. 

Byota, rent paid by, 80, 81. 

Ryots at fixed rates, 81; laud held by, 

122 , 

Byoti interests, held by indigo factories, 
105. 

s. 

Sadua-patva leases, 104. 

Saggar carts, 111. 

Sakri, 110, 111; dispensary at, 47, 48. 
Sale of land, 88. 

Saltpetre, manufacture of, 91.92. 
Samastipur subdivision, 154-155 ; indigo 
factories in, 108. 
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Samastipur towiii 155 ; rainfall of, 10 j ' 
hoepital at, 47, 48; railway works 
at, 83 ; s\ib-jail at, 129,130; munici¬ 
pality at, 185 ; Bohoola at, 136, 137. 
Sanitation, 46-47. 

Sankaipur, 142. 

Saraisa pargana, 57. 

SqU<u, 106. 

Saurath, 38, 93,166. 

Savings Bank, 112. 

Sawan, cnltivation of, 55. 

Scoraty. Ste Faminei. 

Bohoola, 136-140 ; High scUoola, 136-137 ; 
Middle English, 137 i Middle Verna¬ 
cular. 187-138 i Primary, 138; 
Special, 138. 

Secondary edncatiou, 136-133. 

Sena kings, rule of, 15, 

SsrHco tenures, 122, 

Settled ryots, rents paid by, 80, 81. 
Settlements, early, 113, 114, 116 j 

permanent, 116-117 ; later, 120. 

Sex, statistics of, 26-27. 

Sharatiamat, 83. 

Shareholders of estates and tenures, num" 
her of, 124. 

Sheikhs, 36. 

Sllauath, 156 ; fair at, 95. 

Simraon dynostj, rule of, 15-17. 

Sinduiias, 95. 

Singhcewarsthan, 141. 

Singia, 146, 156. 

Singia Ghat, 112. 

Sith manure, use of, 101. 

Siva Singh, 11110 of, 17, 28. 

Small-pox, opidomics of, 43. 

Soils, 50-51 ; suitable for iudigo cultiva¬ 
tion, 100,101, 

Special schools, 138. 

Spirits, consumption of, 125. 

Stamps, revenue from sale of, 126. 

Statistics of rainfall, 10; mediciil, 48 ; 
of surgical operations, 48 ; of fever, 

48; of occupations, 90. 

Subdivision of proprietary iuterests, 120' 

121 . 


Subdivisions of the district, 124. 

Sub-inf Budation, 121. 

! SubsistencB holding, size of, 89. 
j Sugar, manufacture of, 92-93 ; mills, 62 
j refineries, 98, 98. 

1 Sugarcane, cultivation of, 58-59. 
Sultaupnr, fair at, 95. 

Surveys, 120. 


T. 

Tajpui-, 156-157 ; dispensary at, 47, 48 - 
school at, 137. 

Tanks, irrigation from, 53 ; mock 
marriages of, 36. 

Tautis, 36. 

Turi, consumption of, 125. 

Taxation, incidence of municipal, 133, 
Telegraph offices, 112. 

Telis, 36. 

Temperature, 9. 

Temporai-y tenures, 121-122. 

Tenants, 132. 

Tennre-holdors, land held by, 121, 

Tenures of land, 121-122 j held by indigo 
factories, 103-106. 

Thakur dynasty, rule of, 17-18. 

Thanns, police, 128. 

Thatching grass, 69. 

Thiii leases, 103. 

TAii^aldrt, 121 . 

Tilakcswar, 4, 64. 

Tiljujja river, 4, 61, 67, 146. 151, 

Tinlcaihid leases, 104-103. 

TirabUukti, ancient namo of Tirhut, 13, 
14, 157. 

Tirhut. 1, 2, 5, 23, 157-158; first Collector 
of, 114.116. 

Tirhntiya dialect, 72. 

Tirsatporyono, 141, 

Tiwara, 97. 

Tohacco, cnltivation of, 57. 

Topography, 1. 

Towns 27. 
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Tracts oS fertility, 60. 

Trade, 91-96 ; centres of, 95. 

Trading classes, 95. 

Transfer of land, 88,121,122,123. 

Trees, 5-6. 

Tree-danbing injatery, 31-32. 

Tughlnk Shab, iavasion of, 15, 1C. 

IT. 

Under-ryots, rents paid by, 80, 81 ; land 
held by, 123. 

Under-tennrea, 122 ; held by indigo fac¬ 
tories, 104. 

Urban population, 27 . 

TTrid, cultivation of, 55. 

JTtar soil, 61. 

V. 

Vaccination, 47. 

Vaieali, 12,13-16 ; Bnddha’a visit to, 13 j 
Uaddbiit Conncil at, 13; Hinen 
Tsiang’s account of, 14. 

Vegetables, 69-60. 

Veterinary institutions, 63. 

Videbas, 11. 


VidySpati Tbalcnr, 17, 18, 38, 

Villages, 27. 

Vital statistics, 42-43. 

Vrijjians, 12. 

w. 

Wages, 83-85; in towns, 83, 84; in 
villages, 84. 

Warisnagar, thanS at, 129, 

Water commnnications, 112. 

I Weights, 06. 

j Wells, irrigation from, 51, 52. 

I Wheat, cnltivation of, 60. 

Wild animals, 7-8. 

Winter rite, 54. 

Women, education of, 139-140, 

Written character, 28. 

Y. 

Yajnavalfcya, 11,12. 

z. 

Zarpeihgt leases, 104. 

[ Ziraai, system of cultivation, 106, 
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